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_m» ‘* Weshalinever envy the honours which wit and learning obtain in any other 


cause, if we can be numbered among the writers who have given ardour to virtue, 


aud confidence to truth.”—Dr. JOHNSON, 





To the Editor of the Universal Mag. 
SiR, 

Vy ITHIN these few days I met 

with a translation of some 
part of the President De Thou’s dedi- 
cation of his History, furnished to a 
provincial misceilany more than thirty 
years ago. The introduction, at the 
head of it, will explain the occasion of 
its being then offered to the public 
eye. There seems, in the opinion of 
the translator, a propriety in laying it 
again before’ the public, when the 
Catholic claims excite attention, and 
bring the question of religious liberty 
under a review and discussion. The 
subject is of so great moment to the 
general interests of the community as 
well as to the rights of any particular 
denomination of Christians, that just 
sentiments on it cannot be too fre- 
quently revived, nor too extensively 
circulated. Your allotting them, .as 
coming from the pen of De Thou, 
some columns in your valuable Mis 
cellany, will throw them in the way 
of many who may not have ability to 
purchase, or opportunity to read, more 


elaborate disquisitions on the subject. 


A protestant, who is unfriendly to the 
suit of the Catholics, may well blush, 
when he reads what a Catholic, the 
first president of the Parliament of 
Paris, wrote, above two hundred years 
ago, in a Catholic country, on perse- 
cution, with an energy and liberality 
which would do honour to-a_ protes- 
tant. In time, it may be hoped, nay, 
we may assure ourselves, the voice of 
reason will overpower the clamours 
of bigotry; and the narrow jealousy 
of religious party will give way to the 
generous spirit of the Gospel. 
I am, Sir, your's, &c. , 
J..7: 
Birmingham, Dec. 20, 1813 
Universat Mac. Vor, XXI. 


ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS, 


It is presumed the opinion enter- 
ta'ned by Lord Mansfield of the fol- 
lowing passages in their original lan- 
guage, will be a sufficient apology for 
laving a translation of them before the 
public. We meet with it in his speech 
on behalf of the Dissenters, in their 
cause with the city of London. ‘* Sad 
experience and a large mind (says his 
Lordship) taught that great man, the 
President De Thou, this doctrine, (viz. 
the unreasonableness of persecution): 
let any man read the many admirable 
things which, though a papist, he had 
dared to advance wpon the subject in 
the dedication of bis history to Harry 
the Fourth of France, (which | vever 
read without rapture) and he will -be 
fully convinced, net only how c:uel, 
but how impolitic, it is fo’ perseeate 
for religious opinions. 

: J. Tottmin, 
Taunton, Jan. 14,1781. 


The Sentiments of THuanus on 
PERSECUTION, 


TO the other evils so unfriendly 
to virtue, with which the present 
limes abound, we add our religious 
differences; which, for néar a cen- 
tury, have harrassed the Christian 
world with continual wars, and ever 
will harrass it, unless they, whose 
concern it is, apply seasonable reme- 
dies, and remedies very different from 
what have been hitherto adopted. 

Experience hath sufficiently taught 
us that the sword, fire, banishment, 
and confiscations, rather inflame than 
heal the maladies of the: mind.. For 
the cure of which, therefore, we want 
not those methods which can affect 
only the body, but that calm and dili- 
gent instruction which gently insinuy 
ates itself, and takés root inthe sotil. 
Alt other matters are established at 
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the pleasure of the civil magistrate. 
Religion alone owes not its existence 
to the command of the Prince, but 
gains admittance into the understand- 
ing of the well-disposed by the weight 
of allowed principles of truth, and the 
aids of divine grace. Here torments 
are of no avail; but harden, rather 
than soften or subdue, the prejudices 
of the mind. 

What the Stoicks so arrogantly as- 
sert of their wisdom, may with great- 
er propriety be applied to religion: 
for he who is actuated by these prin- 
ciples, disregards torture and pain. 
Every evil you can name is absorbed 
in that fortitude bis sentiments in- 
spire. He is displeased with no cala- 
mity he is called to endure. Let 
every distress to which human nature 
is obnoxions light on him, he makes 
no complaint: he feels his own 
strength, and, believing himself sup- 
ported by the protection of God, he 
1s confident he shall be equal to every 
future evil: let the executioner stand 
near him, let the tormentor employ 
fire and sword, he considers not what 
sufferings await him, but what part 
he is required to act. The endear- 
ments of domestic felicity, and every 
external advantage, are light and in- 
significant in his view. Just as Epi- 
curus said, (though branded for im- 
purity of manners by soihe philoso- 
phers) the wise man would exclaim, 


when even burning in the Bull of 


Phalaris, ‘* It is pleasant, and affects 
me not.” Do we suppose that they, 
who on the account of religion have 
perished by different punishments 
during the last century, were persons 
of less courage; or that if we pursue 
the same measures, future times will 
not produce similar examples of for- 
titude ? 

The manner in which one of them 
spoke and acted, merits attention. 
When he was fastened to the stake to 
be burnt, on his bent knees, he began 
to sing an hymn, which the smoke 
and flames interrupted ; and when the 
executioner endeavoured to conduct 
the fire behind him, that he might 
not see it, * Hither, hither, (says 
he) rise and kindle the fire before my 
eyes; for had I feared it, I would ne- 
ver have come to this place, which I 
eould have so easily avoided.” 

‘* ‘Thus their ardour, who attempt 
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[Fesruant 


a change in ‘religious matters, is not 
restrained by torments; bat their re- 
solution for action and suffering is ra- 
ther invigorated and strengthened: 
for when, out of the ashes of some, 
others spring up, and their numbers 
increase, their patience rises into mad- 
ness. ‘They who Lut now were mo- 
destly suppliant, become impetuous 


_in their complaints and demands: 


they-who fled from punishment, now 
of their own accord take up arms. 
This we have seen for the space of 
forty years in France, and for a some- 
what shorter period in the Nether- 
lands: and matters have come to that 
height, that now the punishment of 
one or two will no longer suffice, as 
at first, to restrain the growing evil: 
but since it hath spread itself through 
whole communities, entire nations, 
and the greatest part of Europe, it 
requires not the weapons of the mas 
gistrate, but the sword of the Lord: 
for they whom we cannot compel, 
ought to be instructed with mildness, 
and invited to friendly debate. 

This method St. Augustine pursued 
with regard to Proculianus, one of the 
Donatists: he even interceded for 
him with Donatus, the Proconsul of 
Africa, that he might not be put to 
death, because it became the profes- 
sors of the true religion never to de- 
viate from that unchangeable law of 
overcoming evil with good. To the 
same purpose, writing to the Presi- 
dent Ceecilianus, he observes that the 
disease of impious vanity should be 
rather restrained by threats, than put 
a stop to by vindictive metheds, In 
his celebrated letter to Boniface, he 
recommends the same method in 
cases of this nature; that when con- 
tentions and divisions prevail so as 
not merely to hazard the repose of a 
few individuals, but to threaten the 
ruin of nations, we must relax some- 
what of our severity, and by kindness 
assist the cure of these greater evils. 

This method so much prevailed in 
the church, that the same sentiment 
was again and again transcribed into 
the decrees of Gratian. Indeed, it 
was the judgement of this mild and 
pious man, that these evils were not 
to be removed by severity; but that 
instruction carried with it here great- 
er weight than commands, and ad- 
monitions than threatenings. 
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Thus erroneous persons should be 
treated, when their numbers are great, 
and severity should be exercised only 
when they are few: and if at any 
time threats should be used by those 
in power, it should be done with re- 
Juctance, and the fears of men shou!d 
be addressed by the denunciation of 
scripture; that not princes in the ex- 
ertion of their own power, but God, 
by their instrumentality, might be- 
come the object of fear, As he says 
in his letter to Aurelius,—And surely, 
if we are friends to truth, we must 
acknowledge, that in all the oldest 
monuments of ecclesiastical history, 
no example exists of the punishment 
of sectarists being practised and ap- 
proved; but that the primitive church 
was always averse to the effusion of 
blood; «which, if it ever happened, 
was da'ested by all the bishops of real 
td Bo is evident in the case of 

risciilian, who, as the author of some 
pernicious tenets, after he had spread 
the seeds of his apostacy through the 
churches of Gaul, and particularly of 
Aquitania, with his followers, suflered 
a capital punishment about the year 
of Christ, 383, at Triers, under the 
Emperor Maximus ; although Marti- 
nus had drawn a promise trom the 
emperor that no cruel resolutions 
should be formed against the heretics, 
and had expressly admonished the 
Bishop [tacius, and other prosecutors, 
to desist from their accusations: the 
other bishops also condemned that 
conduct as iniquitous; and thong! 
Itacius, fearing the odinm of an ac- 
tion fresh in the memories of the 
eople, retired from public life. yet 
le was afterwards slain by Thee 
ognistus; and Martinus could searce- 
ly be induced, by the most urgent ne- 
cessity, to join in communion with 
the Itacian party. Ambrose himself, 
who was sent on this business to 
Maximus by Valentinian the Empe- 
ror, in his relation of the affair, in- 
forms us, that when he was at Triers 
he avoided the company of those 
bishops, who, joining Itacins, had 
pursued the erroneous to death. And 
when, in compliance with the judg- 
ment of those enraged bishops, Maxi- 
mus atterwards had resolved to send 
Into Spain tribunes, invested with su- 
preme power, to search out the here- 


les, and, when they were seized, to 


deprive them of their lives and fore 
tunes; the same Martinus prevailed 
with him to revoke his edict. 

This pious man was anxious, not 
only for the safety of the Christians 
who were on that occasion harassed, 
but of the heretics themselves ; and 
he foresaw that that storm, unless it 
was averted, would involve in ruin a 
very great number of holy persons 5 
when so little distinction was made 
between men, and every one was cone 
demned by his appearance, aud deem- 
ed a heretic. more by his complexion 
and dress than his faith. But after 
Priscilliay was put to death, so far was 
the heresy (of which he was tie 
founder) from being checked, that it 
was confirmed and spread itself more 
widely; and his followers, who be- 
fore honoured bim as au holy man, 
now revered him as a tnarivr; and 
carrying the bodies of the slain 
into Spain, there interred them with 
great funeral pomp: nay, the supers 
stition of his sect rose to that pitch, 
that at was esteemed an instance of 
great piety to swear by Priscillian ; 
and from that time the bishops of the 
Gallician church were continually ins 
flamed with discords; which having 
raged for fifteen years, they could 
scarcely be prevailed upon to Jay 
aside for a long time after; and ail 
the while the professors of the true 
faith, and some of the best men, were 
exposed to derision and reproach. 

As often as I read these transac- 
tions, and the events of that age des 
scribed by Sulpittus Severus with 
equal elegance and fidelity, the pice 
ture of the times of my childhood 
presents itself to my mind. When 
the disturbances first broke out in 
France, on account of religion; and 
when men, instead of being judged 
of by their morals, and the innocence 
of their past lite, fell under suspicion 
ov account of their countenance and 
dress, and by their looks they were 
marked out for death; when, through 
heats and animosities, the partiality 
and fear, the inconstancy and indo- 
lence, and pride of persons in power, 
the kingdom was torn by faciions, 
and in the confusion of the state reli- 
gion itself was in jeopardy. 

Afterwards, in the times of Marti- 
nus, those who erred from the faith 
“—— treated with greaier mildness ; 
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the church only fined or banished 
them, but in every instance abstained 
from blood. 

When, in the year of Christ, 1060, 

me of the followers of Berengarius, 
tic archdeacon, spread his doctrines 
aiong the Eburones, the Atuatici, 
and other people of Belgium, Bruno, 
the archbishop of Triers, thought it 
sufficient to expel them from his dio- 
cese, but refrained from all bloody 
measures. Nor were they afterwards 
more severely treated, till the times of 
the Waldenses, against whom, as ex- 
quisite tortures were of no efiect, and 
the evils were exasperated by an im- 
proper remedy, aud their pumbers 
daily increased, great armies were 
raised; a war was declared against 
them, not.less formidable in its ap- 
pearance, than whet we formerly sup- 
ported against the Saracens. ‘The 
consequence was, that they were de- 
feated, routed, deprived ut t 
tunes and dignittes, and « 
over the world; but not convinced of 


their error, or brought to repentance. 
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Che people, who 1 the beginning 


as 
defended themselves by arms, at 
lengih being conquered, fied into 
Provence, and that part of the Alps 
nearest to us; where they tound a 
shelter for their lives and opinions. 
Some retreated to Naples, and conti- 
nued there till the time of Pope Pius 
the Fourth; others passed over into 
Germany, and settled in Boheinia, 
Poland, and Livonia; another party 
turning to the west, took refuge in 
Britain: for it is supposed John 
Wick litf sprang from their remains in 
the fourteenth century; who taught 
a joug time at Oxtord, and, after va- 
rious disputes about relrgion, died a 
natural death; but, when dead, he 
was pursued by the resentment cf the 
magistrate, for his bones were taken 
up, and publicly burnt. Oue and 
another succeeded him down to our 
own times, till after severity had been 
unsuccessfully tried, the matter ad- 
vanced from disputes to open war, 
and the entire separation of vasi nuay- 
bers in Germany, France, and Eng- 
Jand. It is a question whether the 
public tranquillity, or religion itself, 
suffered most, when this schism was 
confirmed, and for a long time greatly 
neglected by those who could and 
ought to have prevented it. 








(Feproany 


I do not speak these things with a 
view to have the long debated ques- 
tion of punishing sectarists canvassed 
over again, a thing not suitable to the 
present times, or to my situation ; 
but to shew that those princes acted 
most prudently, who, according to 
the maxims. of the priniiive church, 
thongit that wars on a religious ac- 
count ought to be concluded in a 
friendly manner, though on unequal 
terms, rather than terminated by the 
torce of arms. 

This was the judgment of that 
very wise Prince Ferdinand: he had 
been long employed in the greatest 
and most perilous wars, under his 
brother Charles the Fifth, mi Ger- 
many, and was taught by experience 
that arms taken up against the Pro- 
testanis had hitherto been unsuccess- 
ful. Afier he entered epon te go- 
vernment, under favourable auspices, 
he established, by a solemn edict, 
the peaceable profession of religion, 
which he frequently renewed; and 
when he perceived that religious trut! 
was more effectually advanced by 
frieudly conferences, of which he had 
had sufficient experience under his 
brother in’ the Synods, beld at Ratis- 
bon avit Wortns; a little before his 
death, after the Council of Trent was 
broke up, from a desire of giving 
satisfaction to the Protestants, who 
were not present there, be intended, 
at the advice of his son Maximilian, a 
very prudent prince, to have appoint- 
ed another conference with them: 
for this purpose he fixed on George 
Cassander, a man eminent for his 
learning and moderation, to discuss in 
a friendly manner with the divines of 
the opposite party, the controverted 
points of the Austin Confession; buat 
the ill health of that excellent man, 
and the sudden death of each, de- 
prived Germany of the advantages 
expected from this step. 

Afterwards the nobles of Poland, 
from the examples of the German 
princes, determined on the same mea- 
sures in their state. Emanuel Philo- 
bertus, Duke of Savoy, afier he had 
recovered his paternal dominions 0 
the peace made with us, either to 
spread his name through Italy, or to 
ablige others at his own peril, rashly 
invoived himself in a pernicious wat 
against the Waidenses; but having if 
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season corrected his error, he gave 
the people, otherwise innocent, the 
enjoyment of religious liberty, and 
scrupulously maintained this agree- 
ment with them, 

I now come to our own times, and 
would attempt to touch upon a ten- 
der point, which it would be deemed 
a crime in me entirely to pass over. 
But since I have entered on this sub- 
ject, 1 will frankly-declare, because | 
have your permission, what I shall 
prove; that a war is not a. Jegal_me- 
thod of removing the schism of the 
church: for our protestants, whose 
power and numbers lessened daily in 
times of peace, amidst arms and dis- 
seutions have always increased. And 
whether through the madness of reli- 
gious ardour, or through ambition 
and the love of change, the most de- 
structive errors have been committed 
by our people; who, to the great pe- 
ril of religion itself, have renewed 
the bloody war against the Protes- 
tants; which has been frequently de- 
clared, and as often terminated to the 
misfortune of France. In short, the 
mutter itself speaks; for, after vari- 
ous confusions, after besieging various 
cities through the kingdom, they 
were restored, and peace granied more 
than sixty years since. It is amazing 
how calm and happy these times ap- 
peared, and with what joy they in- 
spired every good man. Religion 
was protected from danger: the best 
laws were framed by the most upright 
legislature; of which France will ne- 
ver repent, till by change of circum- 
stances we grow weary of the public 
tranquillity, secured by them, and, 
rejecting peaceable measures, are dis- 
posed for war, which will prove fatal 
to ourselves, and to them that advise it. 

‘They who were no strangers to 
what was transacted in the unsuccess- 
ful conference at Bayeux, know to 
whom [here refer. From that time 
every thing has been attempted by 
treachery and arms; for we were be- 
guiled by schemes of deceit, of a fo- 
reign origin, Then, upon the abdi- 
cation of Margaret, Duchess of Parma, 
who always governed those provinces 
with moderation, Albanus being sent 
into the Netherlands with a powerful 
army, threw all things into confusion 
by fire and sword; erected castles in 
every part of the country; under- 


mined liberty by taxes levied to sup- 
port the war; and as the stoutest bo- 
dies become emaciated, when food is 
withdrawn, so, by infringing their li- 
berty, he enfeebled and impoverished 
the richest states. The consequence of 
these rough and precipitate measures 
was, that the people fell into despair 
and revolted; and though time has in 
some measure settled these tumults, 
yet the end of them has been, that 
the part which was richest and great- 
est, and most conveniently situated 
for navigation, in which their wealth 
consists, is, as it were, torn from the 
rest of the body, and governed by 
their own states; and not long since 
it successfully waged war, not onl 
against the other proyinces, but all 
the strength of Spain. 

Francis Baldwin, a man of great 
influence at Artois, was greatly afraid 
this would happen; he therefore ad- 
vised the nobles of the Netherlands 
to petition Philip for a grant of liberty 
of conscience to the Protestants, who 
were at that time every where perse- 
cuted, and for an interrnission to all 
strict enquiries after suspected per- 
sons: and he published a treatise on 
this subject in French, in which he 
demonstrated, that matters of reli- 
gious dispute could be in all respects 
better terminated by the appointment 
of a friendly conference, and on equal 
terms, between the disagreeing par- 
ties, than by the methods of war, and 
the power of arms; in which, if they 
persisted, he foresaw that the Protes- 
tant forces, then few and scaitered; 
would be united; and that matters 
would rise from verbal disputes to 
war and a revolt. ; 

lam the more free to mention this 
prediction of his, concerning the 
Netherlands, especially to you, be- 
cause when he had at first embraced 
the Protestant religion, aud after. 
wards, as the result of a diligent study 
of the fathers, he changed his senti- 
ments, he still retained the same mo- 
deration of mind; that so far from 
being carried away with that implas 
cable hatred against the party he had 
forsaken, which is usual, he was a 
singular example of Christian charity : 
a sense of his own past errors touched 
bim with pity for those of others; and 
he used ins endeavours that the crime 
which did not proceed from rashness: 





Ot 


and the love of change, might be 
kindly corrected by recutring back to 
the practice of purer antiquity. As 
this was his opinion, he returned from 
Germany into France: his sentiments, 
equally wise and pious, easily met 
with the approbation of your father, 
who sometimes admitted him to his 
councils, and esteemed him peculiarly 
fit for the charge of your brother's 
childhood. Away then with those 
unseasonable boasts, that they would 
never sign a peace with heretics; in 
which men, from an extraordinary at- 
tachment indeed to religion, have so 
long gloried, to the disgrace of the 
French name. Let them see to what 
these their measures tend; and let 
them bewail the loss of the mcst flou- 
rishing provinces, and, with that, 
their own strength most injuriously 
exhausted. How would they now 
profit by our example, which they 
then appeared to detest! And what 
would they give for the recovery of 
so many years, which, if they had 
usefully employed against the com- 
mon enemies of the Christian name, 
they would long since have driven 
them out of Hungary and Africa, with 
no less glory thau advantage to them- 
selves. 

But 1 fear the wisdom we wish to 
have seen in them, others will justly 
expect in us; who, timpelled by our 
fury, or at the instigation of those we 
have mentioned, have .occasioned tlie 
most destructive commoticns; u 
which cities have been plundered ; 
temples, spared amidst the outrageous- 
ness of former tumuits, have been de- 
stroyed; provinces laid waste; the 
hatreds, laid asleep in peace, have 
been renewed; suspicions heighten- 
ed, and wars pursued with greater 
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fierceness, [De Thou then dwells 
upon the events which happened at 
the close of the reign of Henry III. 
and at the beginning of that of Henry 
IV. especially the massacre in Paris 
under the former king; and the pro- 
vision made by the latter for the se- 
curity of the reformed religion, by 
ratifying the edicts of Nantz; and 
concludes this part of his dedication, 
in which he delivers his sentiments 
on persecution in this manner.J— 
Being satisfied from experience, and 
by your example, that by this me- 
thod the peace of the church must be 
secured, I have refrained from all re- 
proachful language, and have always 
mentioned the Protestants, especially 
such as have excelled in literature, in 
respectful terms. Neither have I con- 
cealed the vices of ovr own commu- 
nion: for | agree with the worthiest 
men in thinking that they are greatly 
mistaken, who suppose that the he- 
resies, which now abound all over the 
world, derive their influence and 
strength more from the artful and 
base minds of those who embrace 
them, than from our crimes and vices. 
Both these evils, the errors of those 
that separate from us, and our own 
vices, im my opinion, will be most 
effectually provided against: if all 
corruptions in church and state being 
abolished, virtue alone is rewarded; 
and if men excellent in piety, learn- 
ing, and gravity of manners, of whose 
prudence and moderation we have 
already had experience, preside in 
sacred affairs; if not upstarts, but 
persons of approved integrity, who 
tear God, and abhor covetousness, be 
advanced to the honours of the state, 
not through favour and bribes, but 
solely by the interest of their virtue. 


THE LEGISLATIVE RECORDER. 


An Act toumend an Act of the Fif- 
ty-third Year of his Mojesty’s 
feign, intituled, «An Act for the 
Relvef of Insolvent Debtors in Eng- 
land.’ 

q ¥ sect. 1, The commissioner ap- 
:B pointed, or to’ be appointed, by 

virtue of the statute, 53 Geo. ITI. 

c. 102, to hold the court established 

by virtue of that Act, may exercise 

his office as occasion shall require in 
any part of England; but neverthe- 


Jess such commissioner shall at all 
times have an office in some conve- 
nient piace, either ‘in the cities of 


London or Westminster, or in the 
county of Middlesex, within the bills 
of mortality, for the dispatch of busi- 
ness. 

By. sect.2, So much of the said Act 
as requifes the oath fo be taken be- 
fore the presenting of the petition to 
be discharged under the said Act, and 
to be filed therewith, aad that notice 
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thereof be given as provided by the 
said Act, is repealed. 

By sect. 3, But instead thereof, 
such petition. shail contain an offer to 
take the oath required by the said 
Act, in such form as the circumstances 
of the case shall require ; and the said 
oath shall be taken upon or after the 
examination of the prisoner under the 
said Act, and be filed as the said Act 
directs; and the notice required by 
the said Act to be given upon the 
order made on such petition, shall not 
extend to such oath: provided, that 
in all cases in which such oath shall 
have been taken before the passing of 
this Act, the same shall be of the same 
force and eifect as if this Act had not 
been made, and the said court shall 
proceed therein accordingly, if the 
said court shall think fit. 

By sect. 4, The court established 
by virtue of the said Act may dispense 
with the service, and order that no- 
tice of the several matters required by 
that Act may be in the form or to the 
effect expressed in the schedule to 
this Act marked (A), or insuch other 
form or to such other effect as the 
said court shal] direct, and that such 
notice may be given either by adver- 
tisement in the London Gazette, or 
other newspaper or newspapers, or 
in such other manner as the said 
court shall see fit; and it shall be 


lawful to comprise notices on behalf 


of several prisoners in the same ad- 
vertisement or instrument, if the said 
court shall so order; and the said 
court may either direct lists of the 
creditors or persons claiming to be 
creditors of each of such prisoners to 
be annexed to such notice, or to di- 
rect that such notice shall refer to the 
schedule delivered by each of such 
prisoners filed in the proper office of 
the said court; or the said court may 
order any other notice required or 
authorised by the said Act, or by this 
Act, to be given by advertisement in 
any Newspaper or newspapers, or in 
any other manuer as to the said court 
shall seem fit. 

By sect. 5, In case of defect in the 
form or manner of service, or in the 
insertion of any notice for the execu- 
tion of the purposes of this Act, the 
taid court may adjourn the hearing of 
any petition, and make such further 
erder respecting the same, as to the 
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said court shall appear to be reason- 
able. 

By sect. 6, Advertisements insert- 
ed under the authority of the said 
Act, or of this Act, in any newspa- 
per, there shall be paid for the inser 
tion thereof the sum of three shil- 
lings, if the same consists of fifty 
words or under, and sixpence for 
every ten words beyond that number. 

By sect. 7, In the adjudications of 
the said court, it is not necessary that 
the several creditors should be speci- 
fied; but it will be sufficient to refer 
in such order to the schedule sworn 
to by such prisoner specifying such 
creditors. 

By sect. 8, The court shall have 
full power, by any order for that pur- 
pose, to require any officer having 
the custody of any prisoner, to bring 
before such court, or any justices of 
the peace at any quarter session or 
adjourned or special session of the 
peace, or out of session, any such 
prisoner, for any of the purposes au- 
thorised by the said Act or by this 
Act. 

By sect.9, The said court may, if 
from the circumstances of the case it 
shall! be deemed proper, direct such 
prisoner to be examined before the 
Justices of the peace at a general ses- 
sion of the peace, or any adjourn- 
ment thereot; and the said justices 
may proceed to determine whether 
such prisoner is or is not entitled to 
the benefit of the said Act, and they 
are required to certify such determi. 
pation to the said court; and the said 
court may proceed to adjudge accord- 
ingly, if the prisoner had been brought 
betore the said court; and the cpedi- 
tors of such prisoners may oppose the 
discharge of such prisoner before such 
justices, but they cannot oppose his 
discharge before the said court, unless 
due notice shall not have been given to 
such creditor according to the order 
of the said court for that purpose, or 
unless some fraud or improper con- 
duct of such prisoner, or some irregu- 
larity not in question before the said 
justices, shall be made appear to the 
satisfaction of the said court. 

By sect.10, The notice to be given 
of the examination of any prisoner 
before justices of the peace, at their 
quarter session, or any adjournment 
thereof, may be given by advertise. 
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ment in some public newspaper in 
the form expressed in the schedule to 
this Act marked (B), or in such other 
form as the said court shall direct; 
and the court may order any number 
of prisoners to be included in such 
notice. 

By sect. 11, The said court, and 
also the justices of the peace to whom 
the examination of any prisoner shail 
be referred by the said court, may, by 
order, require the keepers or gaolers, 
or other officers of any prison, or any 
other person, to come before them 
to be examined on oath, touching any 
matter relating to the execution of 
the said Act, and of this Act. 

By sect. 12, Sheriffs, gaolers, keep- 
ers, or other officers of any prison or 
prisons, are indemnified for obeying 
the order of such-court or justices, 
and also against any escape or action 
for escape, or any action or actions 
whatsoever, which has been or shall 
or may be brought against them for 
any thing which has been or shall 
be so done as aforesaid. 

By sect. 13, In case no fit person 
shall be willing to accept the office 
of assignee of the estate and ef- 
fects of any prisoner under this Act, 
the said court may order such estate 
and effects to be assigned to and 
vested in an officer of the said court 
to be appointed for that purpose, and 
to be called The Provisional Assignee 
of Insolvent Debtors in England; or 
in case of his death, or removal, to 
his successor in office; and the said 
court may make such order for the 
preservation and care of the estate 
and effects of any prisoner claiming 
relief under this act as shall seem ne- 
cessary, and to appoint a receiver or 
receivers of such estate and effects, 
with such allowances and giving such, 
security for tbe same as to the said 
court shall seem fit; and such re- 
ceiver or receivers shall duly account 
for.and apply such estate and effects 
under the order of the said court, and 
shall sell and dispose of or Jet and set 
the same, if necessary, as the said 
eourt shall direct, and shall be re- 
moved as the said court shall think 


t. 

By sect. 14, The engagement which 
the said Act requires prisoners to ex- 
ecute for payment of the debts or de- 
mands of creditors against whom 
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they are entitled to the benefit of the 
said Act, is repealed; and instead 
thereof, the court may require such 
prisoner to enter into a recognizance 
to his Majesty for the full amount of 
such debts; and any creditor of such 
prisoner may put such recognizance 
in suit by the order of. the said court 
obtained for that purpose; but all 
proceedings on such recognizance 
shall be subject to the order-of the 
said court, and any money recovered 
thereon shall be paid and applied un- 
der the order of. the said court, and 
the judgment to be entered thereupon 
in the manner specified in the said 
recited Act: Provided that the credi- 
tor desiring proceedings upon the 
said recognizance shall be at the ex- 
pence of the same, unless the. said 
court shall direct to the contrary. 

By sect. 15, The said court may 
receive affidavits of the service of any 
notice, or of any proceeding in the 
execution of the said Act or of this 
Act, such affidavits being properly 
sworn to. , 

By sect. 16, The court of appeal 
from the court established by virtue 
of the said Act, is repealed. 

By sect. 17, This Act shall conti- 
nue in force until the Ist day of No- 
vember, 1818, and thenceforth to the 
end of the then next session of Par- 
liament. 

By sect. 18, This Act, or any part 
thereof, may be repealed or altered in 
this preseat session of Parliament. 


SCHEDULE (A). 

Notice to Creditors of hearing Petitions. 
** By order of the Court for Relief 
of fnselyent Debtors, the petition [or 

petitions} of A. B. late of 
and now a prisoner in 
(or, of A. B. late of, 

&c. C.D. late of, &c. 

&c. &c.] will be heard on the 


dayof - at 


* List of the creditors of the said A.B. 
E. F. of 
G.HT. of 
[or if such list shall not be added to such 
notice, there may be added +} 
The names of the creditors of the said 
A.B. appear in a schedule annexed fo 
his petition, filed ip the office of the 
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said court at to 
which any creditor may refer.” 


ScuevDute (B.) 


Notice to Creditors of the Examination 
of a Prisoner before Justices at their 
Quarter Sessions of the Peace, and 
that such Justices are auihorised by 
the Court to certify whether the Pri- 
soner ts entitled to the Benefit of the 
sard Act. 

* By order of the Court for the 

Relief of Insolvent Debtors, A. B. late 

of , and now a pri- 
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soner in [or, A. B. 
C.D. &c. as the case may be} will be 
examined before the justices of the 
peace for 5 assem- 
bled at their quarter sessiuns of the 
peace at » of the 

day of , for the pur- 
pose of determining whether the said 
A. B. is (or, the said A.B, C. D. &c. 
are} entitied to the benefit of the Act 
for the Relief of Insolvent Debtors; 
and all creditors of the said A. B. [or, 
of the said A.B C.D. &c. as the case 
may be] are required to attend accord- 
ingly, if they shall think fit.” 


COUNTY SURVEYS. 


4 GENERAL Description of the 
County of Kent, its Crimare, 
Soir, Ge. By Mr. Joun Boys. 

[From the Agricultural Surveys made by 
Order of the Board of Agriculture.] 


(Concluded from p. 13.) 
CLIMATE. 


Ta proximity to the German 
Ocean and British Channel, ren- 
ders this county very subject to cold 
sea-winds, which often, near the 
shore in the spring of the year, injure 
the tender shoots of corn, and herb- 
age of every kind; especially. when, 
atter afew days of fine warm wea- 
ther, a north-east wind succeeds. 

The prevailing winds of this county 
are north-east and south-west. When 
the former sets in, and continues for 
any length of time, which is often the 
case in winter, a severe frost is always 
the consequence : the air is then ex- 
ceedingly keen and sharp; ponds are 
frozen to the depth of ten or twelve 
inches ; and turnips are destroyed. 
The south-west part of the county is 
more inclosed ; and, being under shel- 
ter of the ridge of bills running trom 
Folkstone-hill to Wrotham, &c. is 
somewhat warmer as toclimate; but 
the soil in this part being much of it 
a cold moist clay, the harvest is later 
than in those parts of the county 
which are more exposed to the winds 
betore-mentioned., 

The effect of the climate on agri- 
culture will perbaps be best shewn, 
by stating the time when the wheat 
harvest commences; which, in the 
most early parts of the county (viz. 
the Isles of Shepey and Thanet) is, 
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in a very forward harvest, by the 20th 
of- July, and in general in the last 
week of that month; in East Kent, 
bet ween Canterbury aud Dover, about 
six or seven days later, according ta 
soil or situation; and still later, b 
ten or twelve days, on the cold hills 
which ran through the middle of the 
county. 


SOIL AND SURFACE. 
Isle of Thanet. 


The bottom soil of the whole island, 
or what modern writers in husbandry 
call the sub-soil, is_a dry, bard, rock 
chalk. The tops of the poor chalky 
ridges are about sixty feet above the 
level of the sea, and are covered with 
a dry, loose, chalky mould, from six 
to eight inches deep: it has a mix- 
ture of small fiints, and is, without 
manure, a very poor soil. The vales 
between the ridges, and the flat lands 
on the hills, have a depth of dry 
loamy soil, from one to three feet, 
with less chalk, and of much better 
quality. . - 

The west end of the island, even 
on the hills, has a good mould, from 
one to two feet deep, a little inclining 
to stiffness; but the deepest and best 
so'] is that which lies on the south 
side of the southernmost ridge, run- 
ning westward from Ramsgate -to 
Monkton: it is there a deep, rich, 
sandy loam. * Tbe low lands are 
mostly dry enough to be ploughed 
flat, without any water-furrows.— 
The’ soil of the marshes is a stiff clay, 
mixed with sea-sand and small ma- 
rine shells. 
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East Kent. 

The open part of the district be- 
tween Canterbury, Dover, and Deal, 
is of various soils, no one parish or 
farm being perfectly similar in all its 
parts. The principal soils are, Ist, 
chalk; 2d, Joam; 3d, strong cledge ; 
4th, hazel mould; 5th, stiff clay. 
Besides these, there are some small 
tracts of flints, gravel, aod sand. 

The chalk soils are of various 
depths; from three to six or seven 
inches of loose chalky mould} on a 
rock chalk bottom, aud are mostly 
found on the tops and sides of the 
ridges of this district. At some places 
there is a little mixture of small flints, 
and at others, of black light mould, 

rovincially called black hover. ‘This 
a in an unimproved state, is the 
worst landin thisdistrict. The whole 
of these chalky soils are much neg- 
lected, and, consequently, of litile 
value; but where they happen to be 
improved, by paring and burning, de- 
stroying the charlock, with gogd ma- 
nure afterwards, they become very 
good land for tarnips, barley, clover, 
and wheat; and some parts produce 
tolerable crops of sainfoin. 

The loamy soil is a very dry, soft, 
light mould, from six to ten inches 
deep, on a red soft clay, which is good 
brick-earth, and Jies in a stratuin of 
from three to seven feet deep, under 
which is generally a layer of chalky 
marl, and then the rock chalk. This 
soil is very good, ploughs light, and 
may be worked at aH seasons; pro- 
ducing good crops, if well managed, 
of all sorts of corn and grass. 

The strong cledge is a stiff tena- 
cious earth, with a small proportion 
of flints, and, at some places, small 
particles of chalk: it is from six to 
ten inches deep, on a bard rock chalk, 
and is found on the tops of the hills. 
When wet, it sticks like birdlime; 
and when thoroughly dry, the cleds 
are so hard as not to be broken with 
the heaviest roll. It is very difficult 
to work, except when it is between 
wet and dry. This land, when well 
-managed, and the seasons are favour- 
able for the work, produces good 
crops of wheat, clover, beans, and 
oats ;° but when unkindly seasons hap- 
pen, and dry summers succeed, it is 
yery. unproductive. 

‘Lhe hazel mould is a light soil on 
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a clay bottom, more or less mixed 
with flints and sand. It is dry, and 
forms very kindly land for barley and 
wheat upon clover lays. Beans are 
sometimes blighted on this sort of 
land, as is wheat, also, on bean or 
pea stubble, but more particularly 
the Jatter; for‘which reason wheat is 
very seldom sown after pease. 

‘The stiff clay lies on the tops of the 
highest hills, This soil is generally 
wet, which arises only from the rains 
in winter; for the’ springs are above 
300 feet deep on the rock chalk. It 
has at some places a layer of a yellow 
coloured clay between the surface 
mould and the rock. 

Flints.—This Jand, or rather sure 
face of stapes, occurs only in small 
tracts, in the vallies about DoveF and 
Stockbury, near Maidstone. It .con- 
sists of beds of flints, with hardly any 
mould to be seen. This is Very ex- 
pensive to plough; but, under good 
management, with plenty of manure, 
is very productive in wheat, barley, 
and beans. There is very little gra- 
velly soil, and not much sand, in this 
district; a little of the latter, however, 
is seen in the vicinity of Hythe and 
Folkstone. ‘This is very light land to 
work, and excellent for turnips, bar- 
ley, clover, wheat, pease, and pota- 
toes. ; 

The flat rich lands in the vicinity 
of Faversham, Sandwich, and Deal, 
consist of two sorts of soil; namely, 
rich sandy loam, with a greater or 
less mixture of sand; and stiff clay, 
some of which, in the lower parts, is 
rather wet. The surface of the first 
is seven or eight inches deep, witha 
sib soil, varying in depth, of strong 
loam, clay, or chalk. This soil is 
always ploughed with four horses ; is 
very dry and kindly to work at all 
seasons, and no ridges or-water-fur- 
rows are required. It produces great 
crops of wheat, beans, barley, oats, 
and pease, and sometimes canary and 
radish. . 

‘Lhe stiff wet clay is that which has 
a strong clay botiom, or any substanee 
that holds water. It lies low, and is 
not subject to laad springs; but being 
of close texture, will not admit a 
quick filtration of water. i 

This, when properly drained, and 
kept cleaned from weeds, aud other- 
wise well managed in favourable sea- 
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sons, is excellent land, and produces 
good crops of wheat, beans, and ca- 
nary; but is generally very expensive 
to keep in good order. 

Isle of Shepey. 

Almost the ie Ho of this isle-is a 
deep, strong, stiff clay. Some parts 
are so very sticky in the winter time, 
that the plough wheels get loaded 
with dirt in one mass, so as to form 
the shape of a grindstone, and are of- 
ten overturned with the great weight 
of mould collected unequally upon 
the wheels; on which account foot 

loughs are sometimes used. The 
Sonar shoes are frequently torn off, 
by the hinder foot striking its shoe 







































against the heel of the fore one, be- 
i fore it can disengage itself from the 
z soil, The best time to plough these 
soils, it is said, is when they are tho- 
y roughly wet. Some of the upper 
d parts of the island have a few gravelly 
s fields ; but those are very wet in win- 
hg ter, and are rather stiff. The chief 
: part of the upland pasture is a stilt 
i. clay, covered with ant-hills; it is very 
. wet in winter, subject to burn in a 
‘d dry summer, ard to split open to a 
i great depth. The soil of the marshes 
a, 1s also a stiff clay underneath; origi- 
a nally a sediment of the sea. Its sur- 
face, for an inch or two in depth, is a 
ty vegetable mould, much enriched from 
al, the land having been thickly covered 
ly, with sheep for a long series of years, 
or &f West Kent. 
ay, Ff The varieties of soil in this part are, 
, 1s 1, chalk; 2, loam; 3; clay; 4, gra- 
inst vel; 5, sand; 6, hassock; 7, pin- 
ha nock; 8,coomb; g, hazel mould. 
ong The chalky soils are found on-the 
| is sides of hills, and at difterent places 
: i along the borders of the Thames, be- 
all tween Dartford and Rochester: they 
fur- are from five to seven or eight inches 
reat thick, of a loose chalky mould; on a 
rats, rock chalk bottom. Those of the 
aud greatest depth of surface, that are well- 
cultivated with a due proportion of 
» has manure, are very productive in corn 
ance and seeds, and ‘yield great crops of 
nd is sainfoin. 
eing The loamy soils are found at differ- 
vit. a ent places, chiefly in the vallies. This 
; Jand is of light tillage; and; when 
, and well inahaged, is very productive of 
- corn, seeds, and hops, and is of va- 


rious depths, 
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The clay soil is of two sorts. That 
which lies at the top of the chalk-hills 
is much mixed with fiints, is a cold 
soil, and so very tenacious, as to re 
quire six strong horses to plough an 
acre per day in winter; and when 
left unploughed tll dry in the sume 
mer, it is bardly practicable to get 
through it with eight horses; and 
sometimes, in very dry weather, ime 
possible. This sort is from eight to 
fourteen inches deep on the rock 
chalk, and at some places a-stiff yel- 
low clay lies between. 

The other sort of clay is a cald, 
wet, stif® kind, with a small mixture 
of ragstone, and is chiefly found in 
the low grounds of the western part 
of the country. Both sorts are of 
small value, being very expensive to 
cultivate; and, except the seasons are 
very favourable, they prodace but 
poor crops. It sometimes happens, 
that this Jand yields a great crop of 
wheat; which, like a prize in the 
lottery, tempts the fortunate adven- 
turer to try his luck again, with great 
loss of Jabour, and waste of substance. 

Gravelly soils are chiefly found 
about Dartford. aud Blackheath, 
which produce early green pease, 
turnips, winter tares, rye, pease, oats, 
and some wheat. These gravels are 
from five to eight inches deep, with 
a sub-soil of rocky gravel or sdnd. 
There ave other soils, called gravel, 
in the lower part of this district, 
which are a mixture of the small 
pieces of Kentish rag, sand, and loam; 
the small particles of stone predomi- 
nating, give it the title of gravel. This 
sort produces, when well cultivated, 
goed crops of turnips, oats, clover, 
and wheat. ; 

The sandy parts of this district are, 
in general, very poor, being mosily 
of the black sort, and are: chiefly 
found on commons and heaths. Phere 
are some, however, in cultivation, 
which produce excellent turnips and 
corn. sisgtt 

Hassock, er stone-shatter, is a soil, 
the surface of which is a mixture of 
sandy loam, with a great. portion of 
small pieces of light coloured Kentish 
ragstove, It is from six inchesito:a 
foot or twodeep; the’sub-soil, a solid 
rock of stone. ‘This land produces 
great Se of hops, apples;:cher- 
— berts; and likewise good: tar. 
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nips, potatoes, seeds, and corn; also 
muuch excellent bay on old grass lands. 
It abounds with much calcareous sub- 
stance in a state fit fur vegetable pro- 
duction, and has the peculiar propert 
of protecting fruit-trees from the mil. 
dew. Mr. Randal, of Maidstone, has 
a large nursery of fruit trees in this 
soil, amongst which, he assures me, 
that the mildew has never yet made 
its appearance ; even peach trees, of 
the most delicate sorts, grow here 
with the greatest luxuriance, free 
from blight. 

Pinnock. This land is very bad to 
till, and extremely poor. ‘It is a 
sticky red clay, mixed with small 
stones; but aithough it is deemed 
poor for cultivation of grain, &c. yet 
it produces very fine cbesnut-wood, 
and filberts likewise grow well upon 
it. This sort of land also lies upon 
the rock. 

The coomby soil of West Kent is 
an extreme stiff moist clay, mixed 
with stones and flints of different 
sorts. Jt ploughs so heavy as always 
to require six horses,.and sometimes, 
when dry and hard, eight are neces- 
sary; even then, frequently not more 
than half an acre is ploughed in a day. 
This sort of land is found in the parts 
about Seal and Wrotham, and is near- 
ly the same as described under the 
title of clay. 

A fine hazel mould is found on the 
sides of the hills, and in the vallies, at 
different places throughout the whole 


district. 
The Weald. 

The Weald of Kent has the repu- 
tation of being an entire mass of clzy; 
but, on examination, it is found to 
contain the following varieties of soil : 
namely, 1, clay; 2, haze] mould; 3, 
sand; 4, ragstone gravel. 

The clay is either stiff and excced- 
ingly heavy, or a wet sort, which 

loughs somewhat lighter. The first 
is chiefly found on the eminences, or 
their sloping sides. The surface is 
about seven or eight inches deep, un- 
der which is a stratum of stiff yellow 
clay, about a foot or two thick, with 
a sub-soil, in some parts, of excellent 
marl. ‘The second sort of clay lies in 
the lower parts, is extremely wet after 
showers of rain, and.a Jong time in 
etting dry; which often occasions a 
ate sowing, and a backward harvest, 
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and frequently the wheat season is 
totally lost. The surface of this land 
is seven or. eight inches deep; the 
sub-soil is, at some places, a yellow 
clay, and at others a soft sandstone 
rock, which is often used for mend- 
ing roads. Four horses with difficulty 
plough an acre per day in these soils, 
In some parishes bordering on Sussex 
the ploughing work is done by oxen; 
four or five pair are generally fixed to 
a plough, and do about the same 
quantity a day as four horses, 


The hazel mould is a clay soil of a 
drier nature, from baving a censider- 
able mixture of sand; it ploughs 
light, and is the best land in the 
Weald, 

Sandy soils are of two sorts, black 
and white; the black is little regard- 
ed, but the white is much improved 
by marl and lime. ‘Tbe little there is 
of this soil in the district, produces 
turnips, barley, clover, and wheat; 
and the sub-soil is the soft sandstone. 


The ragstone gravel is found only 
in small patches; and is of little value 
in its present state, being covered with 
turze, heath, and broom. 


Romney Marsh. 


Almost the whole surface of this 
spaeions leyel of fine marsh-land, is 
the sediment of the sea. It consists 
chiefly of a-soft loam and clay, witha 
greater or a less mixture of sea-sand : 
there are, however, near the sea- 
shore, some small tracts of blowing 
sand, and some sea-beach, which ave 
of very little value. 

The principal part of the soul being 
a fine soft loam, with a mixture of 
sea-sand, and having lain time out of 
rind in grass, covered with sbeep in 
winter and summer, its turf is) won- 
derfully thick and fine; and the grass 
it produces is of a fattening quality, 
equal, if not superior, to any in tbe 
kingdom. ‘The other parts, which 
are inferior, are those which bavea 
less portion of sea-sand, and are)a 
stiff clay; or those which have too 
much sand, or gravel, and are in con- 
sequence apt to burn in dry summers ; 
and these are the lands which are 
used as breeding grounds. 

The sub-soil is frequently seen in 
alternate layers of clay and sand, and 
sometimes beach and sand. 
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MINERALS. 

I cannot give a better account of 
this subject, than by copying the 
words of the very ingenious historian* 
of this county, who has diligently 
sought for every species of informa- 
tion. 

«© On the top of Shooter’s-bill, in 
the parish of Eltham, is a mineral 
spring, which is said constantly to 
overfiow, and never to be frozen in 
the severest winter. In the parish of 
Bromley is another, which rises at the 
foot of a declivity, at a small distance 
eastward from the Bishop’s palace. 
The soil through which it passes is 
gravel, and it issues immediately from 
a bed of pure whitesand. The course 
of the spring seems to be about_north 
north-east and south south-west from 
its aperture; its opening is towards 
the Jatter; and as Shooter’s-hill bears 
about north north-east fromi its aper- 
ture, it probably comes from thence. 
The water of this spring being found 
to be a good chalybeate, was, by the 
Bishop’s orders, imtmediately secured 
from the mixture of other waters, and 
inclosed, in hopes that it might prove 
beneficial to-such as should drink it. 
Since which, numbers of people, espe- 
cially of the middling and poorer sort, 


have been remarkably relieved by it 
from various infirmities and diseases, 
which were not only afflicting, but 


some of them dangerous. Above 
Well-place, which is a farm-house in 
Penshurst-park, there is a fine spring, 
called Kidder’s Well, which, having 
been chemically analysed, is found to 
be a stronger chalybeate than those 
called. Tunbridge Wells. 

“* The parish of Penshurst, as well 
as the neighbouring ones, abounds in 
veins of iron ore, and most-of the 
springs in them are more or iess cha- 
lybeate. 

“ The whole neighbourhood of. 
Tunbridge Wells abounds with springs 
of mineral water; but as the proper- 
ties of all are nearly the same, only 
those two, which at the first disco- 
very of them were adjudged the best, 
are held in any particular estimation. 

«* These two wells are inclosed 
with a handsome stone wall. Over 
- the springs are placed two convenient 
basons of Portland stone, with perfo- 
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rations at the bottom, through which 
they receive the water, which, at the 
spring, is extremely clear and bright. 
Its taste is steely, but not disagree- 
able; it has hardly any smell, though 
sometimes, in a dense air, its ferrugi- 
nous exhalations are very distinguishe 
able. In point of heat, it is invariably 
temperate; the spring lying so deep 
in the earth, that neither the heat of 
summer nor the cold of winter affects 


t. 

«« When this water is first taken 
up, its particles continue to rest till it 
is warmed to nearly the heat of the 
atmosphere ; then a few airy globules 
begin to separate themselves, and ad- 
here to the sides of the glass, and in a 
few hours a light copper-coloured 
scum begins to float on the surface ; 
after which, an ochreous sediment 
settles at the bottom. Long conti- 
nued rains sometimes give the water 
a milky appearance, but do not other- 
wise sensibly affect it. From the ex- 
periments of different physicians, it 
appears that the component parts of 
this water are steely particles, marine 
salts, an oily matter, an ochreous sub- 
stance, simple water, and a volatile 
vitriolic spirit, too subtle for any che- 
mical analysis. In weight, it is, in 
seven ounces and a quarter, four 
grains lighter than the German Spa 
(to which it is preferable on that ac- 
count), and ten grains lighter than 
common water. It requires five drops 
of oleum sulphuris, or elixir of vitriol, 
to a quart of water, to preserve its 
virtues to a distance from the spring. 
This water is said to be an impregna- 
tion of rain in some of the neighbour- 
ing eminences, which abound in ‘iron 
mineral; where it is further enriched 
with the marine salts, and all the va- 
luable ingredients which constitute it 
a light and pure chalybeate; which 
instantly searches the most remote 
recesses of the human frame, warms 
and invigorates the relaxed constitu- 
tion, restores the weakened fibres to 
their due tone and elasticity, removes 
those obstructions to which the mi- 
nuter vessels of the body are liable, 
and is consequently adapted to most 
cold chronical disorders, lowness of 
spirits, weak digestions, and nervous 
complaints. 

«« At Sydenham, in the parish of 
Lewisham, there are some spripgs of 
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medicinal purging water, which, from 
their nearness to Dulwich, ia the 
county of Surrey, bear the name of 
Dalwich Wells; though there- are 
some of the same kind in that parish, 
but they are of an inferior quality, and 
not so plentiful in quantity. 

** These springs in this hamlet are 
at the foot of a bill, about twelve in 
number. The hill and ground ad- 
joining is a stiff clay, with some wood 
upon it. These are next to those of 
Epsom, being discoveted about the 
year 1640. 

«« The hole dug is about nine feet 
deep, and the water about half a yard 
deep; being emptied every day. ‘The 
bottom is a loam, as is the hill; and 
where the water issues in, is found 
the Japis .lutoso-vitriolicus, which 
glitters with vitriolic sparkles, and is 
divided into parcels by the trichitis. 

‘¢ This water purges very quick ; 
it is bitter, like the Epsom waters; it 
curdles with soap or milk, equally to 
them, and much more than those at 
Richmond. 

«« Dr. AJlen published his account 
of these wells in the year 1699; tho’ 
there had been before, in 1681, a 
treatise:on them published at London, 
in }2mo. by Dr. Johii Peter, physi- 
cian, under the name of Lewisham, 


vulgarly called Dulwich Wells, in 
Kent, in-which were shewn the time 


and manner of their discovery, the 
minerals with which-they are impreg- 
nated, and the several diseases expe- 
rience has found them good for, with 
directions for the use of them; and 
in No. 461, p. 835, of the Philoso- 


phical Transactions, is an account of 


a new purging spring at the Green 
Man at Dulwich, 1739. by Mr. 
Martyn. 
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«© Near the west end of the bridge, 


opposite the storekeeper’s house of 


the royal powder-mills at Faversham, 
there is a strong chalybeate spring, 
which, on trial, has been proved to 
be nearly equal to those of Tunbridge 
Wells.” 

WATER. 


This county possesses advantages 
superior to any other in point of na- 
vigation, from its extensive range of 
sea-coast, and the two great navigable 
rivers, the Thames and Medway, be- 
sides those of less note, the Stour and 
the Rother. The two former are na- 
vigable for the largest ships to Wool- 
wich and Chatham, and for small 
craft to a very great distance. ‘* The 

sour and the Rother admit coasting 
vessels to Sandwich and Rye. The 
Ravensborn, the Cray, and the Da- 
rent, are smal] creeks or streams that 
fall into the Thames; the first at 
Deptford, the others in one channel 
at Longreach. Most of the marsh- 
Jand of this cfunty is along the mar- 
gin, or at the mouths of these rivers, 
or has been formerly covered with 
the waters of ancient havensand ports, 
now in a great mgasure obliterated. 
These rivers, likewise, have formed 
islands towards their mouths. - Thus 
the Thames and the Medway, at their 
extremities, contributed their waters 
jointly to the separation of the Isle of 
Graine from the main land, but the 
channel is now filled up. The Swale, 
one of the mouths of the Medway, in 
like manner cuts off Shepey from the 
continent of East Kent. Graine is 
throughout Jow and marshy, and jis 
about three miles and a half long, and 
two and a half wide,”"—-Husted's 
Kent. 
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Of Love in Marriace. 

[From Madame de Siael’s ** Germany.” ] 
YT is in marriage that sensibility ts 

a duty: in every other relation 
virtue may suffice ; but in that in which 
destinies are intertwined, where the 
same impulse, so to speak, serves for 
the beatings of two hearts, it seems 
that a profound affection is almost a 
Necessary tie, The levity of manners 
has introduced so much misery into 
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married life, that the moralists of the 
last age were accustomed to refer all 
the enjoyments of the heart to paternal 
and maternal Jove; and ended by 
almost considering marriage only in 
the light of :a requisite condition for 
enjoying the happiness of having chil- 
dren. ‘This is false in morals, and 
still more false with regard to happi- 
ness. 

It is so easy to be good for the sake 
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of our children, that we ought not to 
make a great merit of it. In their 
first years they can have no will but 
that of their parents; and when they 
have arrived at youth, they exist by 
themselves. ustice and goodness 
compose the principal duties of a re- 
lation which nature makes easy. It 
is not thus in our connexions with 
that half of ourselves, who may find 
happiness or unhappiness in the least 
of our actions, of our looks, and of 
ourthoughts. It is there alone that 
morality can exert itself in its com- 
plete energy; itis there also that-is 
placed the true source of felicity. 

A friend of the same age, in whose 
presence you are to live and die; a 
friend whose every interest is your 
own ; all whose prospects are partaken 
by yourself, including that of the 
grave: here is a feeling which con- 
stitutes all our fate. Sometimes, it is 
true, our children, and more often our 
parents become our companions 
through life; but this rare and sub- 
lime enjoyment is combated by the 
laws of nature ; while the marriage- 
union is in accord with the whole of 
human existence. 

Whence comes it, then, that this so 
boly union is so often profaned? I 
will venture to say it—the cause is, 
that remarkable inequality whch the 
opinion of society establishes between 
the duties of the two parties. Chris- 
tianity bas drawn women out of a 
state that resembled slavery. Egquta- 
lity, in the sight of God, being the 
basis of this wonderful religion, it has 
a tendency towards maintaining the 
equality of rights upon earth :—di- 
vine justice, the only perfect justice, 
adinits no kind of privilege, aud, 
above all, refuses that of force. N 
vertheless, there have been left, by 
the slavery of ‘women, some preju- 
dices, which, combining with the 
great liberty that society allows them, 
have eccasioned many evils. 

It is right to exclude women from 
political and civil affairs; nothing is 
more opposite to their natural desti- 
nation than all that would bring them 
into rivalry with men ; and glory it- 
self would be fur woman only a 
splendid monrning-suit for happiness. 
But, if the destiny of women ought to 
consist ina continual act of devotion 
to conjugal Jove, the recompense of 
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this devotion is the strict faithfulness 
of him who is its object. 

Religion makes no distinction be- 
tween the duties of the two parties ; 
but the world establishes a wide dif- 
ference ; and out of this difference 
grows intrigue in women, and re« 
sentment in men. 


‘© What heart can give itself entirely up, 
*¢ Nor wish another heart alike entire ?’* 


Who then, in good faith, accepts 
friendship as the price of love ? Who, 
sincerely, promises constancy to vo- 
luntary infidelity ? Religion, with- 
out doubt, can demand it; for she 
alone knows the secret of that mys- 
terious land where sacrifices are en- 
joyments :—but how unjust is the 
exchange to which man endeavours 
to make bis companion submit! 

‘¢ I will love you, he says, ‘* pase 
sionately, for two or three years ; and 
then, at the end of that time, I will 
talk reason to you.” And this, which 
they call reason, is the disenchant- 
ment of ‘life. ‘* I-will show, in my 
owu house; coldaess and wearisome- 
ness of spitit; I will try to: please 
elsewhere: but you, who are ordi- 
narily.possessed of more. imagination 
and sensibility than Tam; you, whe 
have nothing to employ, nor to 
distract you, while the world offers 
me every sort of avacation; you, 
vho only exist for me, while I havea 
thotsand other thougbts; you will 
be satistied with that subordinate, icy, 
divided affection, which it is conve- 
nient tome to grant you; and you 
wili reject with disdain all the homage 
which expresses more exalted and 
more tender sentiments.” 

How unjust a treaty! all human 
feeling revolts from it. There is .a 
singular contrast between the forms 
of respect towards women, which 
the spirit of chivalry introduced in 
Europe, and the tyrannical sort of 
liberty which men have allotted to 
themselves. ‘This contrast produces 
all the misfortunes of sentiment, un- 
lawful attachments, perfidy, abandon- 
ment, and despair. The Gerinan na- 
tions have been less afflicted than 
others with these fatal events; but 
they onght, upon this point, to fear 
the influence which is sure to be ex- 
erted at length by modern civilization. 
It would be better to shut up women 
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like slaves; neither to rouse their 
understanding nor their imagination, 
than to launch them into the middle 
of the world, and to develope all their 
faculties, in order to refuse them at 
last the happiness which those faculties 
render necessary to them. 

There is an excess of wretchedness 
in an unhappy marriage which tran- 
scends every other misery in the world. 
The whole soul of a wife reposes upon 
the attachment of ber husband :—to 
struggle alone against fortune; to 
advance towards: the grave without 
the friend who should regret us ;_ this 
is an isolated state, of which the Ara- 
bian desert gives but a faint idea :— 
and, when all the treasure of your 
youthful years has been resigned in 
vain; when you hope no longer, at 
the end of life, the reflection of those 
early rays; when the twilight has 
nothing mire that can recall the dawn, 
but is pale and discoloured as the 
phantom that foreruns the night :— 
then your heart revolts ; and if you 
still love the being who treats you as a 
slave, since he does not velong to you, 
and yet disposes of you, despair seizes 
all your faculties, and conscience her- 
self grows troubled at the intensity of 
your distress. 

Woimen might address those hus- 
bands who treat their fate with levity 
in these lines of the fable: — 


* Yes! for you it is but play— 
But it steals our lives away.” 


And until some revolution of ideas 
shall take place, which changes the 
opinion of men as to the constancy 
which the marriage-tie imposes upon 
them, there will be always war be- 
tween the two sexes ; secret, etern!, 
cunning, perfidious war ; and the mo- 
rals of both will equally suffer by it. 

In Germany there is hardly any in- 
equality in marriage between the two 
sexes; but it is because the women, 
as often as the men, break the must 
holy. bonds. The facility of divorce 
introduces in family connections a sort 
of anarchy which sutters nothing to 
remain in its proper truth or strength. 
It would be much better, in order to 
maintain something sacred upon earth, 
that there were one slave in marriage, 
rather than two free-thinkers. 

Purity of mind and conduct is the 
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first glory of a woman. What a de- 
graded being would she be, deprived 
of both these qualities’! Bat general 
happiness, and the dignity of the hu- 
man species, would perhaps not gain 
less by the fidelity of man in marriage. 
Ina word, what is there more beau- 
tiful in moral order than a young man 
who respects this sacred tie ?- Opinion 
does not require it of him ;. society 
leaves him free: a sort of savage 
pleasantry would endeavour to ridi- 
cule even the complaints of the heart 
which he had broken ; for censure is 
easily turned upon the sufferer. He 
then is the master, but he imposes 
duties on himself; no disagreeable 
result can arise to himself from his 
faults; but he dreads the evil he may 
do to her who has intrasted herself to 
his heart ; and generosity attaches him 
so much the more, because society 
dissolves his attachment. Fidelity is 
enjoined to women by a_ thousand 
different considerations. They may 
dread the dangers and the disgraces 
which are the inevitable consequences 
ofoneerror. The voice of conscience 
alone is audible by man; he knows 
he causes suffering to another; he 
knows that he is destroying, by his 
inconstancy, a sentiment which ought 
to last till death, and to be tehewed 
in heaven :—alone with himself, alone 
in the midst of seductions of every 
kind, he remains pure as an angel ; 
for if angels have not been repre- 
sented under the characters of women, 
it is because the union of strength and 
purity is more beautiful, and also more 
celestial, than even the most perfect 
modesty itself in a feeble being, 

Imagination, when it has not me- 
mory for a bridle, detracts from what 
we possess, embellishes what we fear 
we shall not obtain,-and_ turns senti- 
ment into a conquered difficulty, But, 
in the same manner as in the. arts, 
difficulties vanquished do not require 
real genius ; so in sentiment security 
is necessary, in order to experience 
those affections which are the pledges 
of eternity, because they alone give 
us an idea of that which cannot come 
to an end. 

To the young man who-remains 
faithful, every day seems to increase 
the preference he feels’ towards her 
he loves; nature has bestowed.on bim 
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unbdunded freedom, and for. a lon 

time, at least, he never looks, forwar 

to evil days: his horse can carry him 
to the end of the world; war, when 
to. that .he devutes himself,: frees him 
(at least at the moment) from domes- 
tic relations, and seems to reduce all 
the interest of existence to victory or 
death. The earth is. his.own, all its 
pleasures are -offered to him; no fa- 
tigue intimidates him,,no intimate as- 
sociation is necessary to him; he 
clasps the hand of a companion in 
arms, and the only tie he thinks ne- 
cessary to him. is formed. A time 
will, no doubt, arrive when destiny 
will reveal to him her dreadful secrets; 
but, as yet, he suspects them, not. 
Every time that a new generation 
comes into possession of itsdomain, 
does it-not think that all the misfor- 
tunes of its predecessors arose from 
their weakness? Is it pot persuaded 
that they were born weak. and trem- 
bling, as they now are seen ?. Well! 
From the midst of. so many illusions, 
how virtuous and sensible is,he who 
devotes himself to a lasting. attach- 
ment; the tie which binds Bis life to 
thé other! ‘Ah, how noble is a manly 
and dignified expression, when, at the 
same ‘time, it is modest and pure! 
There we behold a ray of that heavenly 
shame which beams from the crown 
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of holy virgins, to light up even the 
warrior’s brow. 

Ifa:young man chooses to share 
with one object the bright days of 
youth, he will, doubtless, amongst his 
conteinporaries, meet with some who 
will pronounce the sentence of dupery: 
upon him, the terror of the children 
of our times. But is he, who alone 
will be truly loved, a dupe ? for the 
distresses, or the enjoyments of self- 
love, form the whole tissue of the 
frivolous.and deceitful affections. Is 
hea dupe who does not amuse him- 
self in deceiving others? to be, in his 
turn, still more deceived, more deeply. 
ruined perhaps than his victim? In, 
short, is he a dupe who has not sought 
for happiness in the wretched combi- 
nations of vanity, but in the eternak 
beauties of nature, which all proceed 
from constancy, from duration, and 
from depth ? 

No; God, in creating man the first, 
has made him the noblest of his:crea- 
tures;. and the most noble creature 
is that one which has the greater num- 
ber of duties to perform. «It is a sin- 
gular abuse of the prerogative of a 
superior nature to make it serve as.an 
instrument to free itself from the most 
sacred ties, whereas true superiority 
consists in the power of the soul ; and. 
the power of the soul is virtue. 


Account of the Cossacks. 
[Prem Klaproth’s Travels in the Caucasus and Georgia.]} 


Ab, the present moment, when the exploits of these people are attracting the at- 


tention of so large a portion of Europe, it may not be uninteresting to read an 


account of them from the pea of Von ‘Klaproth, whose very instructive and 
amusing travels have just Leen published. Possibly, before this account can be 


pevused, some of them may have paid a visit to Paris, by way of compliment 


an returning Bonaparte's visit to Moscow ; and, if so, we shall only be the more 


curious to know something of such near neighbours, 


rR *SCHERKASSK, the capital of 

the Don Cossacks, is seated on 
the right shore of the Don, upon an 
island formed by the. Akssai branch. 
We arrived at this place towards 
evening of the 1st of November, and 
took up our quarters in a roomy 
wooden house, the owner of which 
behaved--with great civility. ~ Since 
our-departure fron St. Petersburgh we 
had travelled 1947-wersts or 207 Ger- 
man miles. Tscherkassk differs from 

Universat Mac. Voz. XXI. 


all other towns in the mode of build- 
ing; for, on account of the annaal 
inundations, which commonly Jast 
from April to June, most of the houses 
of the town are erected upon: high 
poles, so that when the inundation is 
over there is aspace under each where 
cattle are frequently kept. Inumest 
of the streets are lofty wooden bridges 
which-run along the middle of them; 
and to which a smailer bridge leads 
3 the door of each house. Where 
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this is not the case the inhabitants are 
obliged, during the time of the inun- 
dation, to step immediately out of 
their houses into a boat, when going 
abeut their ordinary business. Hence 
it is evident that this town is by no 
means adapted to riding either ina 
Garriage or on horseback. 


‘ On the Don itself, where the 
ground is rather higher and where 
nothing is to be feared from the water, 
are sifuated the Gymnasium, ~some 
other buildings belonging to the go- 
vernment, and the principal church. 
The shops ure very spacious and well 
arranged, and farnished with all sorts 
of domestic commodities, as also with 
most of the foreigh produetions that 
are subservient to the convenience of 
life. {In consequence of the proximity 
of Taganrog and the Krym the place 
is in particular abundantly supplied 
with articles of Greek -and Turkish 
mierchandize, which are sold at very 
moderate prices. I remarked many 
Shops with iron and brass wares, 


woollen cloth of home and foreign 
manufacture, tea, sugar, coffee, wines 
and other strong liquors. 

To a stranger visiting Tscherkassk 


for the first time, it is a striking Y= 
tacle to find a city peopled by Cos- 


sacks alone, and where all the male 
inhabitants wear the same costume, 
which consists of a blue Cossack coat 
turned up with red. Even great part 
of the foreigners resident here ph vr 
this dress, which looks very neat. 
Besides the Cossacks properly so 
called, the Tartars, who are upon the 
game footing as the Cossacks, occupy 
a whole suburb, and have likewise a 
well-fitted-up wooden messdshet. 


The inundations, which leave be- 
hind in the streets a great quantity of 
mud, and in many places large stand- 
ing pools, whence issue pernicious 
exhalations, render the situation of the 
town extremely unhealthy ; for which 
réason New Tscherkassk has been 
begun ona branch of the Don, a Ger- 
man mile from the present town,.and 
is said to be at thls time readv for the 
reception of inhabitants. Those of 
the old town, who will bein some 
measure indemified for the expense 
thus occasioned, are all to remove te 
New Tscherkassk ; so that in half a 
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century, perhaps, no vestiges of the 
present will remain. 
Tscherkassk was founded in 1570 
the Cossacks, the yeat after the 
urks had undertaken their frvitless 
expedition from Asow against As- 
trachan, and the former town had 
been almost entirely destroyed by the 
explosion of a ppwder-magazine set - 
on fire by lightning. The origin of 
the Cossacks themselves is an his- 
torical problem which has hitherto 
been by no means satisfactorily solved, 
This name first occurs in Constan- 
tine Por errappnntts (about A:D. 
948), who places the province of 
Kasachia among the countries lying 
beyond the Ckuban, as appears from 
the following _ passage :—** On the 
eastern side of the Palus Mezeotis se- 
veral rivers empty themselves into it, 
as the Fanais, which comes from 
Ssarkel; the Chorakul, in which the 
Oxian fishes (ro Bepvrixos) are taken ; 
likewise some other rivers, as the Bal, 
Barlik, Chadir, and many more. But 
the mouth of the Palus Maotis is alsa 
called Burlik, and goes into the 
Pontus. Here is the Bosphorus, on 
which stands the town named Tan 
tarcha. The above-mentioned mo 
is eighteen miles broad, In the mid- 
dle of these eighteen miles lies a large 
flat island called Atech. The river 
Ukruch,* which separates Sichia 
(Znxa) fromTamatarcha, is eighteen 
or twenty miles from the latter. Si- 
chia extends about 300 miles from. the 
Ukruch to thé river Nikopsis, on 
which also is situated a town of the 
same name Beyond Loser pee the 
country of Papagia, beyon 1a 
Kasachia, beyond Kasachia Mount 
Caucasus, and beyond the Caucasus 
the country of the Alans.”—The in- 
habitants of Kasachia were conse- 
uently nei urs of the Sichs or 
tastern Tscherkessians, and them- 
selves Tscherkessians ;. for this pation 
is still called by its neighbours, the 
Ossetes, Kasach or Kessek. Ibn el 
Vardi, an Arabian geographer, who 
lived and wrote about 1230, mentions 
a people called Keschek in the Can- 
casus, and cannot sufficiently extol the 
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* Probably the .Ckubaa, where: it 
discharges itself into the Liman. 
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beauty of their women, on which 
subject he breaks forth into the 
warmest praises of the Almighty.t 
This exactly applies to the Tscher- 
kessian women, who are stil] ac- 
counted the most beautiful in all 
Asia. Massudi, another Arabian, who 
wrofe near two centuries earlier, 
about A.D. 947, says that many 
Mobhammedan merchants cameevery 
year to Trebisonde, on the sea of 
Constantinople, from Rum (Anatolia), 
Armenia, and the land of Kaschek ;{ 
but it is a question whether the 
Tscherkessians are here meant, as he 
has not more precisely deseribed the 
situation of their country. It might 
be that af this. early Brey they car- 
tied their alaves thitber to market, as 
they lately did to Anapa, Dsugod- 
shok-Ckala, and other ports of the 
Black Sea. Be this as. it may,so much 
at least is certain, that the Tscher- 
kessians first bore the name of Kasach, 
and it is very probable that from them 
it ee bere a transferred to other 
neighbouring nations who led the 
same kind of life as they. Some wri- 
ters indeed have asserted that Chasack 
it the Turco-Tartar dialects signifies 
# robber, but this is erroneous; a 
‘ itideed is called Ckasdck, but 
it wil scarcely be contended that the 
nartie cat be thence derived. [t is 
Hkewise remarkable that in later times 
the Russian Cossacks were termed 
Tscherkessiauis, and that both appel- 
— were indiscriminately em- 


f alt the different Comacks those 
of Little Russia are the most ancient ; 


for their origiti dates from 1340, after 
the Poles reduced Red Russia 
under theif dominion. It is able 


that, om this event, many Russians 
emigrated from that country in order 
to seek an asylum lower down the 
mar where t intermingled 
with the Fartars and Tscberkessians; 
for in ‘the Cossacks are of a 
much more slender make than the 
other Russians, and their features 
upon the whole more handsomeand 


+ ¢ Cosme icum Fbn el 
Vardi, Arab. et Lat. ed. Andr. Hylander, 
Lundz, r799, po 144. 

t Notices ct Extraits des Mauu- 
sorts du Rois: ¥ol, i. Pp 16. 
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exptessive. The invasions of Russia 
by the Tartars, and-in particalar the 
destruction of Kiew in 1415, increased 
the number of these tefugees, who 
who now extended to the Bug and 
the Dniester. ‘Fhose who resided 
beyond the cataracts of the Dnjeper 
now received the name of Saporo- 
gians, and these were the most - 
erful tribe. Thus, thongh the Littlé 
Russian Cassaeks had long existed, it 
was not till late that they were distins 
guished by this appellation. During 
the reign -of the grand-prince Iwan 
Wassiljewitsch [. the Tartar Cossacks 


first make their a ance: they 
were afterwards. divided ifito those of 
Ordinsk and Asow. There were 


likewise Cossacks who were in the 
itnmediate service of certain ‘Tartar 
princes; and it is possible enough 
that they may have been originally 
body-guards of Tscherkessians. Thus 
Wassili Iwanowitsch, son ef thé 
prince just mentioned, had in his sere 
vice Counts, whom. he. offen eme 
plozed in missions to the Krym. The 

dinsk Cossacks had. their name 
from being dependent on the Great 
Qrda, the chief sé¢ttlement .of the 
Tartats on the Wolga, as were the 
Asow Cossacks on Asow, consa- 
quently on the Turks, who in 1473 
made themselves niasters of that 
town. 

In 1500 Fscherkass and Ka+ 
rabai were the chiefs of the Asow 
Cossacks, who inhabited the country 
between Asow and the Russian fron- 
pret A ys these age te havé inter 
hi moést with their neighbouts 
the “Ticherkessianys for trom that 
time the terms Tseherkessian and 
Cossack became synonymous. It is 
not surprising that they should: retain 
their language and religion, for. the 
Russians seem still to constitute the 
greater part of the nation\.. In tater 
times we have a sttikirig instance of 
a siniilae intermixture; -for,: about 
sixty years the Grebensk; Cos- 
sacks on the Terek had so blended 
themselves with the Fschetschenzes 
and other mountaineers as scarcely to 
-be distinguished from them ; but they 
still retained the Russian’ lay ‘ 
although they had. taken feces 


wives. i 
- The origin of the state of the Dan 
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Cossacks dates not mueh earlier than 
1570, for many refugees had some 
time before settled on the Don and: 
its branches; but it was: not tillkaften 
the building of T'scherkassk that their 
political constitution was settled. The 
Zar Iwan Wassiljewitsch, on occa- 
sion of the expedition of the Turks 
against Astrachan in 1569, is’ said ‘to 
have ordered out against them 5000 
Sapordgians from among the Tsctrer- 
kessians (Cossacks) residing ‘on the 
Dnjeper, under the conduct of Prince 
Michael Wyschnewetzkii; who, in 
conjunction with tliose established on 
the Don, gained a complete victory 
over the: Turks. It is-related that 
the greater part. of these 5000 mea 
remained near the Don, and’ in con- 
eett-with the Cossacks there founded 
thecity of: Tscherkassk ; where, atter 
the manner of the Saporepians, they 
hived a Jong time witiiout wives, Their 
losbes were supplied by stragglers and 
einmartied men trom the first colonies 
of the Don Cossacks.. The troubles 
which’ soon afterwards broke out in 
Russia contributed: to. aagment their 
numbers: they: extended their pos- 
sessions to the ‘Donez, the Medwe! 
dizaytheChoper and the Busulak, and 
made the town of) Tscherkassk thei 
capital. 
These Cossacks soon became dan: 
gerous to their neighbours, so’ that 
at was found necessary'to flatter them 
and to gain them by presents;to "pre: 
vent them from committing depre- 
dations and driving away the flocksin 
time ‘of :peace’, and’ im -war to secure 
the aid of. such bravevand serviceable 
troops. ‘Atipresent..ali: the Cossacks 
pay implicit obedienee'to'the .crown, 
and are ‘as faithful subjects as any in 
theehapire; » Content) with little; 
they: patiently endure: every kind of 
hardshipsbut they . are’ the. first 
‘in war wherever there is an “oppor- 
tunity: for plunder. Their country 
4s not, strictly speaking, a Russian 
‘province, But -has-its peculiar govern- 
‘ment and constitution, and. is ander 
an Atanmtan of commander in chief, 
whovon:alk:occasions ‘that: arise: com- 
paunicatesidirectly:: with St. Peters- 
-burg: This has inspirdd them with 
samanily love: of! freedom which: un- 
fortunately is not to be found in:the 
spthier Russians; bur nevertheless per- 
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féct.submission to the orders of: their: 
superiors prevails among them..: 


“Phe fertility of the country; and 
their whole establishment, fender 
them’ but little disposed to pursue 
agriculture with assiduity, and they’ 
grow only just so much corn as they 
require for their own ‘consumption. 
On the cther hand, the vine f latgely 
cultivated along the whole of the Don, 
and they make’ several truly excellent 
sorts of wine, which when not adul- 
terated are equal tb the light French 
wines. | Hefe if likewise” produeed a 
kind of champagne, which, under the 
name of Symiianskii’ is sent’ all over 
Russia ; ‘but it-is commonly ‘debased 
With potash, and produces head-ache 
And’disurders of thre stomach. J here 
fank’a‘light sort of red’wine, which 
nearly résémbies the Petit Bourgagne, 
and was of excellent flavour. “OF this 
I took ‘with me at my  dépatture ‘a 
half-aviker; but jt froze at a tempe- 
ratnre’of-no lower than five degrees, 
so that’ F could use’ it no other way 


than mnUed.’ ‘ So build - 
The women -of Tscherkassk bist 
upon the, whole, be propounced hand; 
some, and appear. very showy, -¢spe~ 
ciafly, on. bohdays, with . their, half 
oriental costume,. , The: use ef, paint 
is common. at this place, agit. is.all 
over Russia;.-but here J think Iab- 
served, this disguise on the faces. of 
middle-aged females only. The yoyng 
women and* girls have.a fresh, com- 
plexion, and seem to employ, few 
artificial meaps of improving sheif 
natural beauty. t elyyxif to 
The principal church is one of the 
most remarkable objects in the fown, 
not only on account of its -architec- 
ture, bat vfor:the prodigious quantity 
of gold; silver, and: jewels, especially 
pearls, which: it contains." Alb these 
treasures: formed. part of the booty 
which the Cossacks: have made’ in’ dit- 


‘ferent wars, and particularly in Po; 


land. -Besides:a multitude:of :images 
of saints wronght:in gold, orioverlaid 
with that: metal, which are adorned 
with the - largest --and --most —costly 
stones, you here see an altar-piece 
of considerable height and breadth, 
studded all over. with pearls, many of 
which are of.,the) largest size and 
finest quality; .. There..is likewise 
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more gold and silver cOin among the 
Cossacks than anywhere else in 
Russia. . Many of the widows of 
people of distinction have whole pots 
full of ducats lying in their houses, 
which pass from father to son undi- 
minished, and commonly without ever 
being counted. 

Since the foundation ‘of the’ univer- 
sity of Charkow, the Gymnasium at 
Tscherkassk has been placed on a 
better: footing; and I must own that 
I scarcely expected to find so gooda 
seminary among the Cossacks. Dur- 
ing my ‘stay there was a public ex- 
amination, which was highly credit- 
able to the institution; and truth 
obliges me to declare that it may vie 
with any other in Rassia. The Cos- 
sacks are quick of apprehension; they 
have shrewd understandings, and: are 
not :deficient in Asiatic acuteness, 
This circumstance of itself evinces 
that they are not of pure Russian 
descent. They are much addicted to 
intoxication, but are ashamed to. suf- 
fer ‘its consequences to be «publicly 
seen, which is not the case in the'rest 
of Russia; for there, when a man of 
— reels along -the streets after.a 

ebauch, no one takes the least-no; 
tice-of: it,. neither does it-.cast ithe 
slightest imputation on his character. 
The people of ‘Tscherkassk: choose 
rather to drink to excess at home,.and 
the fair sex-make no scruple tompar- 
take in these Bacchanatian orgies,’ « ' 

The little town of Nachtschiwan, 
built since the. year 1780 by:the Ar- 
menians who have emigrated: from 
the Krym, is only 28 wersts from 
Tscberkassk.. The road thither crosses 
the Akssai, and then leads on the right 
side of the: Don past dangerous ra- 
vines, in which run small streams that 
are dry in summer... I-cannot describe 
what an.agreeable impression .'was 
made upon me!by this perfectly re- 
gular and handsome ‘place, and the 
great order which prevails there ; it 
were to be wished that many such 
Armenian towns might be founded in 
other parts of the. Russian empire. 
Nachtschiwan signifies new settle- 
ment, and has been thus naimed after 
atown of Armenia, where, says tra- 
dition, Noah, on descending from 
Mount. Ararat, first bujlt himself .a 
habitation. “The shops here are 
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‘particularly worthy: of notice; they 
form a:long .row, and are stocked 
with all. kinds of commodities. In 
front of them runs a broad and com- 
pletely covered passage, which ° is 
lighted from above by windows, and 
has, ou account of its height and ele- 
gance, an imposing appearance. Ac- 
¢ording to the Asiatic custom, the 
mechanies work in their shops, and 
all the petsons of the same trade. live 
near one another; so that you -here 
see a row of goldsmiths, there ano- 
ther ot bakers, tailors, &c. Nachts- 
chiwan is moreover a very populous 
and lively place. 

My host. who was then chief ma- 
gistrate (Golowa), took -a’pleasure in 
conducting me about every where; 
and’ showed me in the town-house 
the license for building the town cons 
firmed by the empress Catherine IL, 
which, written in the Armenian. lan 
guage and in large characters, aderne 
the court of justice. Colonel Awrae 
mow, an Armenian by birth, has ren: 
dered great services to the town, and 
was one’of the originakfounders.. At 
his.beuse [:met. with two Armenian 
archimandrites, who were'on the way 
to the .celebrated. convent of Etsch- 
migdsin, near Eriwan. At night we 
had a-truly cheerful ball, at which 
however but few Armenian females 
weré present, because they live very 
Setived, and seldom show themselves 
to strangers, oa 

I returned the: following day. from 
Nachtschiwan to Tscherkassk, where 
I staid but a.few hours, and immedi- 
ately made an excursion among. the 
Cailmucks settled ~on the oppesite 
shore of the Don. These, like the 
Don Cossacks, to whom they-are ac- 
counted to belong,: are divided into 
‘regiments of 500 men, each of which 
is under a.colonel and major (Jessaul). 
Only one company: of these Cal- 
-mucks, under a Ssotnik, was en- 
camped here in their ordinary: felt- 
tents or jurtes, and they appeared to 
be in indigent circumstances. These 
Calmuck Cossacks have by. right their 
asturage between. the Don, the river 
sal, and the great Manytsch, :and 
are totally «distinct from the Wolga 
Cossacks in the government of As- 
-tracan. ; n 
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Porutanr Surerstfitiows in the Monga, Atruens, &c. 
* [From Gale's Letters from the Levant.] 
Man is the same in all ages when under the influence of ignorance. The follow. 
tng amusing extract will shew that the follies of superstition are peculiar to na 
race of people, but spring alike in every country where knowledge has not 


dissipated them. 


MONG the wonders of the east 
usually related by travellers, the 

charming of serpents, and rendering 
them harmless and familiar, is none 
of the least.. If the art has not been 
before explained to you, I have it now 
in my power to communicate thie 
secret, and you may make the expe- 
rimeft when you will. This morn- 
ing a number of Albanian boys came 
to the gate of the convent, enquiring 
if the Inglesos would be pleased to 
‘ee a tame viper, and having received 
permission to present themselves, they 
came up stairs with their show. It 
was asneke upwards of three feet 
long, twining round the armof oneof 
them in the true Laocoon gasto. The 
boy heid it by the neck, between his 
fioger and thamb. After exhibiting 
it for some time in this situation, 
laid it down, and the others tormented 
it with thew sticks to make it show 
off. Desiring Jacome to enquire par- 
ticularly how they retluced the ser- 
pent to so great a state of docility, I 
received the following account. 
found it asleep, placed a cleft stic 
across its neck, and giving ita bit of 
rag to bite, ini order to exhaust its poi- 
son, they then dug ont its teeth with 
aknife. Afterwards, in the way that 
Frederick the Great made stupid fel- 
lows alert soldiers, namely, by cas 
tigation, they reduced it to a proper 
state tobe reviewed. The whole art 
seems to be no more thar this: the 
Vipers are deprived of their teeth, and 
rendered weak by:a good hearty beat- 
ing. ‘Fhe movements they exhibit 
are evidently only their natural mo- 
tieas languidly performed. 

‘The friar was not im the convent 
during the exhibition ; but returning 
soon after, I mentioned to him what 
bac taken place, and the explanation 
that I had received of the mystery. 
He informed me, that in ont, 
bia native country, the ant of the ser- 
pent-charmers is well understood ; 
that he had a- brother, who, when a 
boy, was very dextrousatit; end 


that he had often seen him drawi 
the teeth of the vipers pretty m 

in the same way in which the Alba- 
nians described their operations. He 
likewise mentioned. that the saliva of 
the serpents is excessively cold; that 
he had experienced the senéatior of 
it on his own hand ;.and that the boys 
considered this saliva as the venom, 
which, entering the wounds made by 
the teeth, produced theeffects ascribed 
to the bite. 

Of the efficacy of viper broth in 
restorinz-debilitated patients, we have 
all heard; but T have been informed 
of another effect of this medicine, 
which, for the benefit of our couns 
trymen, ought certainly to be made 
as ic as possible. When father 
Paul was at college, the itch breke ont 


he among the students, to sach a violent 


ence of the malady, 
om the ocgasion. He readily 


large living viper iw a , and: or. 
dened cxaeetain naoedl eles 
on the fire, filled with water chase 
coal, In the moment when the.wa 
ter was on the poiat of boiling, he 
plunged in the ser and bored # 
until the bones only were: to be seen, 
When the ess was finished, the 
Seo 
the shirts e patients were di 
in it, and dried in theshade. At night, 
when the patients went to bed, the 
— were put fv ane bong maorning 
the pleasing pai their irritabshty 
had otieely paced. 

From the hills round the: valley af 
Soana, in the department of Della- 





to cool. ; and when cold, 
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dora, the Piedmontese apothecaries 
procure their vipers, Every year the 
professed charmers come round with 

to collect the serpents, the holes 


of whi¢h, the shepherds and boys of 


the valley are at pains to discover be- 
fore-hand, as they are rewarded for 
their trouble. The charmers place a 
stick, covered with a serpent’s skin, 
in an upright position, near the places 
which the shepherds and boys point 
out; and when the vi 
by the smell of the skin, make their 
appearance, the charmers seize them 
with a pair of wooden tongs. Fa- 
ther a tells me = he Mons 
uently enjo e pleasure of bein 
: spetmar rs this’ sport: To thie 
worthy man, who, though a friar, is 
really liberal-minded, pious, and cha- 
ritable, { am indebted for many curi- 
sus and laughable anecdotes of the 
ractice of his brethren to gain popa- 
oe the old women of their 
neighbourhood, "Women are the pil- 
lars of the church in all countries. I 
am also obliged to him for some in- 
formation relative to the superstitions 
of the medern Athenians that I think 
will interest you. ~ 
One day he happened to take a child 
into his arms from its mother, as she 
assed the gate of the convent, and 
gan to caress it, observing that he 
thought it the prettiest in all the town. 
The mother instantly, spitting in the 
r child’s face, snatched it out of 
isatms in great terror, exclaiming, 
that what he had said was enough to 
cause the death of her baby. I fancy 
the-English of this is, that such 
praises might make herself so proud, 
that Heaven would send the angel of 
Parnell’s Hermit to nip the life of the 
child, in order to bumble the pride of 
the parerit. 
hen the Athenian women wash 
elothes, they are particularly carcful 
to guard them from the moonshine, 
which they say never fails to produce 
sickness and melancholy to the wear- 
ers. If by accident the wet clothes 
fall within the glimpses of the moon, 
the washerwomen must spit three 
—_ over them, to. beeagoy the 
malignant property which it is sup- 
posed the ag acquired. Thie mE 
tionale of this I cannot everi conjec- 
ture. ‘The friar tells me that it is quite 
in-vain to attempt to obtain a light or 
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any fire from the houses of the Alba- 


nians after sun-set, if the husband or 
head of the house be still a-field. 
This freat seems to be a police regu- 
lation of Nature’s enactment, in order 
to obviate a plausible pretext for en- 
tering the cottages in the obscurity of 
twilight, when the women are de« 
fenceless by the absence of the men, 
The Albanians have another cus- 
tom, which I do not remember ta 
have heard before, nor indeed am I 
acquainted with any thing similar ta 
it. Four or five days after the bap- 
tism of a child, the midwife comes to 
the house, and prepares with her own 
mystical hands certain savoury messes, 
pars a table, and places them on it. 
he then departs, and all the house 
in silence retire to sleep, leaving the 
door open. ‘T'bis table is covered for 
the Miri of the child, an invisible be- 
ing, that is supposed to have the care 
of its destiny. In the course of the 
night, the Miri generally comes in 
the shape of a cat, or some other 
creature; and if contented with its 
charge, or, in other words, if the child 
is to be fortunate, partakes of the 
feast. Ifthe Miri does not arrive, or 
does not taste the food, the child is 
considered as devoted to misfortune 
and misery, and, no doubt, the treat- 
ment it afterwards receives is conform- 
able to this unlucky predestination. 
Before mentioning the after-birtl: 
ceremonies of the midwife, I ought 
here told you of ete ng pre- 
and accompany the bringi 
forth ; but the Genus of Shanteas 
humour has an interest in the subject, 
and no doubt on this occasion pur- 
pd inverted my _ recollection 
hen the mother feels the fulness of 
time at hand, the priestess of Lucina 
is summoned. She arrives, an antient’ 
sibylline form, bearing in her hand a 
tripod. This is as a classic would 
describe her, for she is commonly 
such a figure as you may some time or 
another chance to see depicted of an, 
old Etruscan pitcher. But I, who 
have no pretensions to the classical 
character, must in plainer terms say, 
that the Athenian priestess of Lucina, 
of the present as well as of the past. 
fime, is perhaps just such another. 
personage as the midwife. who hap- 
pened to help yourself into the world—. 
an old woman with a notable coun- 
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tenance.- When called to the myste- 
ries, Shé brings a three-footed stool. in 
her hand, the uses of which the friar 
cannot well tell me, as they are known 
only to the initiated. The midwife 
having arrived, and being received by 
the matronly friends of the mother, 
proceeds, as the first part of the rites, 
to open every lock and lid in the house. 
At this ceremony, all the females who 
have not found keys for themselves 
are, on analogical principles, excluded: 
from,.the room. When this is done, 
those who remain must wait the con- 
clusion, and none of them after the 
birth may be touched with impunity, 
as they are considered unclean, and 
poquiting the purification of a sprink- 
ling of holy water, and the benedic- 
tion ofan ecclesiastic. 

These singular notions and prac- 
tices induced me to be more parti- 
cular in-my enquiries; and the friar 
having heard of others among the 
Albatians no less curious, we sent for 
an old woman, who is famous in the 
neighbourhood for .her knowledge of 
simples, and the prognostications of 
disease; conceiving that the same sa- 
gacity ‘which had enabled her to make 
the observations-on which hey skill is 
founded, had also. :probably made her 
acquainted’ with the vulgar supersti- 
tions. “By her we were informed 
that the” Albanians think that man- 
kind after’ death (observe I am not 
speaking of their religious opinions, 
but only of their vulgar notions) be- 
é€ome Voorthoolakases, and often pay 
visits to theif frientls, for the same 
reasons and in the same way that our 
country-ghosts go abroad. Their 
fashionable visiting-hour is also thé 
same, viz. midnight. A Veorthoo- 
lakas comes to reveal hidden-trea- 
sures, to accuse murderers, and to ad- 
monish reprobates; to enforce the 
practite ‘of honesty, justice, and 
good conduct, and, like our ghosts, 
the Voorthoolakases uniformly .va- 
nish. with a flash of fire, But the 
Collyvillory of the Albanians is ano- 
ther sort of‘ personage. He is one of 
your Packs that delight in mischief 
and prenks, and is besides a lewd and 
foul spivit, and therefore is very pro- 
perly detested. Colly is supposed to 
be let loose.on the night of the Na- 
tiviny, with hi for twelve nich 
to plague n j 
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at.which time some one of the famis 
ly. must keep; wakeful vigil, all the 
live-lqng_ night, beside a ,clear and 
chearful’. fire, otherwise ‘this. nast 
abomjnable devil would make, such 
an aqueous evacuation onthe hearth, 
that never fire could be kindled there 
again, -- 

The Albanians are also pestered with 
anothers species of infernal creatures, 
which.seem to be of the self-same 
disposition as the Scotish witches and 
warlocks.. These are men and women 
whose. gifts are followed by misfor- 
tunes, whose eyes glimpse evil, and b 
whose touch the-most prosperous af- 
fairs are blasted.—Tbhey work their 
malicious sorceries inthe. dark, col- 
lect herbs of baleful influence, by the 
help of which they strike their ene- 
mies with palsy, and cattle with dis- 
temper. ‘The males arecal!ed*Maissi, 
and the females. Maissa. When they 
have resolved to bewitch a house or 
village with their: spells, one of the 
Maissi rides three. times round the 
fated place, screaming a prayer, the 
meaning of which is only known to 
the initiated, and the God Beelzebub. 
- These are undoubtedly curious na- 
tional peculiarities ; but there is.ano- 
ther still more singular, afd which 
interested me the more,.as it resem 
bles the well-known mountaineer fa- 
culty of the second sight. The Al- 
banians lave among them persons who 
pretend to know the character of .ap- 
proaching events, by hearing sounds 
which resemble those that will ac- 
company the actual occurrence.— 
Whoever attempts, to account for this 
on natural principles is table to incur 


-as much ridicale as if he, himself real- 


ly credited such predictions ; and yet 


‘it ought not fo be so, because neither 


the prejudices, nor the superstitions, 
nor even..any ,peculiarity ef manver 
among mankind, have-arisen without 
an adequate cause.’ The second sight 
of the Highlanders, and the second 
hearing of the Albanians, probably had. 
their beginning .not in the. nataral 
credulity of man, for that would only 
fit them to receive the faith; butua 
those, presentiments which we all so 
often affect to experience. Thereare 
authenticated accounts of savages who 
possess. a.reach of vision, a_nicety 


_ smell, .and an. acuteness of hearing, 


scarcely less wonderfal than the sur, 
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pernatural pretensions of the Scotish 
and Greek mountaineers. 

If in the older time, before reason 
had superseded instinct, a person hap- 
pened to possess any extraordinary 
agree of sight, it might chance that 

is perceptions would, among his un- 
philosophical neighbours, come to be 
esteemed as supernatural impressions, 
and their fancies would supply cir- 
cumstances and colouring to give the 
report of his anticipations due eftect 
dnd iniportance. - Might the belief in 
the sécond sight arise in this way ? 

The notion once admitted that such 
a faculty did exist, our presentiments 
would furnish it with a suitable class 
of objects; or rather what was only 
a presentiment might, affected by the 
belief, farnish the imagination with 
notions that an enthusiastic mind 
might afterwards conceive had arisen 
from sensations on the organ of vi- 
sion. In a similar manner, the ori- 
gin of a belief in second hearing, may 
vave been raised and propagated. I[ 
was once told by an English lady, of 
a servant; who sometime! before a 
death happened in her family, com- 
plained of smelling a corpse in the 
10use, so that, if the Scots pretend to 
the second sight, and the Albanians 
to second hearing, the English are 
not free from a strange smell ! 

But the most interesting of all the 
unexplained magnetisms of our spe- 
cies is that which bas given rise to the 
proverb of Like draws to like; that 
secret sense by which men of similar 
dispositions become so immediately 
intimate, as to. make us-think like the 
Pythagoreans, that their souls must 
in other bodies have been formerly 
acquainted. I remember to have read 
an account of aconspiracy which: was 
formed -in London, about the year 
1755, by which several police-ofticers 
induced men to Commit crimes for the 
purpose of afterwards convicting them, 
in order to obtain the rewards which 
are offered for apprehending often- 
ders. One ofthese accursed wretches 
possessed the diabolical sagacity of 
discovering the ‘kind of persons na- 
turally predisposed for the crimes ; 
and as tamed elephants assist to en- 
snare their fellows, he used to ply 
about the streets and markets in quest 
of youths, whom he —- by their 
PaymPepptatance morally “fitted to 
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undertake his guilty enterprises. Se 
veral of those whom he and his atro- 
cious gang broughtto thegallows, had 
not before his fiend-like seduction, 
committed any crime: 


“‘ There are more things in heaven and 
earth, Horatio, is 
Than are dreamtof in your philosophy. 


Diperor on the Capacities of 
Buinp PEoprte. 


{From Grimm’s Memeirs.] 
{Concluded from p. 42.) 


N her dress, in her linen, in het 
person, there reigned a neatness 
which was so much the more extra- 
ordinary, as not seeing herself she 
could tiever be sure that she had done 
all that was requisite to avoid dis- 
weg Srey with the opposite qua- 
ity. they were pouring out'drink 
for her, she knew by the noise of the 
liquor in falling when the glass was 
full enough; she took her food with 
a surprising circumspection and ad- 
dress. Sometimes, as a joke, she 
would place herself before a glass to 
dress, imitating all the manners of a 
coquette who is arming for conquest. 
This mimicry was most exact and 
most truly Jaugbable. 

From her earliest youth it had been 
the study of ‘all about her to improve 
her other senses to the utmost posst- 
ble degree, and it is wonderful how 
much they had succeeded. By feel- 
ing she could distinguish peculiarities 
about the person of any one which 
might easily be overlooked by those 
who had the best eyes. Her —- 
and smell were exquisite ; she judge 
by the impression of the air the state 
of the atmosphere, whether it was 
clondy or serene, whether she was in 
a open place or street, and if a street 
whether it was a cul-de-sac; also 
whether she was in the open air or in 
a room, and if in a room whether it 
was large or small. She could cal- 
culate the size of a circamscribed 
space by the sound which her feet 

roduced, or by that of her voice, 
hen she had once gone overa house, 
the topography of it remained perfect 
in her head to such a degree that she 
could warn others of any little danger 
they were |ikely to incur. ‘ Také 
ss the dooris too low~Do not for- 
; 
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get that there is a step.” She ob- 
served a variety in vices of which we 
pare no idea, and when once she had 

eard a person speak, she always 
knew the voice again. 

She was little sensible to the charms 
of youth, or shocked at the wrinkles 
of old age. Shesaid that she regarded 
nothing but the qualities of the heart 
and mind, One advantage which she 
always enumerated in being deprived 
of sight, particularly for a woman 
was, that she was in no danger of hav- 
ing her head turned by a hanilsome 
man. She was exceedingly disposed 
to, contide in others; it would have 
pron no less easy than base to deceive 

er. It was as inexcusable cruelty 
to make her believe that she was alone 
in aroom. She was not subject to 
any kind of panic terrors ; seldom did 
she fee} ennui, solitude bad taught her 
to be every thing to herself. She had 
observed that in travelling, at the clase 
of day the company an. to grow 
silent. ‘* For my part,” she said, ‘‘ I 


bave no occasion to see those with 
whom I converse.” Of all the qua- 
lities of the heart and mind, a sound 
jedgment, mildness, and cheerfulness, 
were those which she prized the most. 

She spoke little, and listened much : 


*« T am like the birds,” she said, “ I 
learn to sing in darkness.” In com- 
paring things which she heard one day 
with those she heard another, she was 
shocked at the contradiction of our 
judgments ;, it seemed to her a matter 
of indifference whether she was praised 
blamed by beings so inconsistent. 
She had been taught toread by means 
of letters cut out; she had an agree- 
able voice, and sung with taste ; she 
could willingly have passed her life at 
the concert or the opera, nothing but 
noisy music was disagreeable to her. 
She danced delightfully, and had 
learned to play on the violin; from 
this latter talent she derived a great 
source of amusement to herself in 
drawing about her the young people 
of her own age to teach them the 
dances that were most in fashion. 
She was exceedingly beloved by 
all her brothers and sisters; ‘‘ This,” 
she said, ‘‘ is another advantage which 
I derive from my infirmities, People 
attach themselves to me by the cares 


they render me, and by the } cape I 
poche to deserve them ang] to be grate- 
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ful for them. Added to this my bro- 
thers and sisters are not jealous of 
me. If I had eyes it would be at the 
expense of my heart and mind. [ 
have so many reasons to be good! 
what wguld become of me if [ were 
to lose the interest I inspire:” 

In the reverse of fortune experi- 
enced by her parents the loss of mas- 
ters ve the only one she regratted j 

ut the masters of geometry music 
had contracted so t an attach- 
ment and esteem for her that they 
earnestly intreated permission to give 
her lessons gratuitously, ‘*-What 
shall Ido, Mama ?” she said, “ th 
are not rich and have occasion for 
their time.” 

She had been taught music by cha- 
racters in relief which were placed in 
raised lines upon the surface of a Jarge 
table. These characters she read 
with her hand, then executed them 
upon ae kph pt and after a very 
ittle study cou a part in api 
however or poled cob 8s'y Phe 
pr ch : e elements o fasironoy: 

gebra, and geometry. Her 
sometimes mad to her the Abbé de la 
Caille’s book, fare, yar whether 
she understood it, ** Ob peters 
she replied. Geometry, she said, was 
the true science for the blind, because 
no assistance was wanting to carry it 
toperfection. ‘‘ The geometrician,” 
she said, ** almost all his life 
ig, eyes bap aor ili ie 

ave seen the ma w 

studied geography. *Phe parallels ond 
meridians wére of brass wine, the 
boundaries of kingdoms | | 

vinces were marked out by threads of 
silk or wo) more or less coarse, the 
rivers and moun;ains by pins beads 
some larger others smaller, aud the 
towns by drops of wax accenne to 
the size of them. I one day said to 
ber, ‘‘ Mademoiselle figure to your- 
rg a cube.”—** | see a antbe 
es ine a point in the centre of t 

cube, "=" itis done."—-** From this 
point draw lines directly ta the ange 
you will have divided the cube ?"— 
** Into six equal pyramids,” she ans- 
wered, “* having every one the same 
faces, the base of the cube, and the 
half of its height."—-* That is frue, 
but where do you see it ?"——* In my 


head, as "—I will own that 1 
never eotid conceive bow she formed 
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og in her head without colour.— 
as this cube formed by remember- 
ing the sensations in touching it ? was 
her brain become a sort of hand un- 
der which substances realized them- 
selves ?. was a sort of correspondeticé 
established between two different 
senses? why does not the same cor- 
respondence exist in ty head? and 
why do I. see nothing in my head 
without colouring it ?—What is the 
imagination of a blind person? This 
phenomenon is not so easy to be ex- 
plained as one might suppose. 

She wrote with a pin, with which 
the pricked a sheet of paper stretched 
upon a frame, on which were two 
moveable metal rods, that left between 
them only the proper space between 
one line and another. The same 
ep vr yes — z aliswer, 
she it ing her fingers over 
the inequailtcg. saat by the. pin on 
the reverse of thé paper. She could 
read a book printed obly on one side ; 
Prault printed some in this manner for 
her use. One of her letters was in- 
serted in the Mercury, of the times. 
She had had the patience to copy with 
her needle the Abrégé Historique of 
M, Henault, and | have obtained from 
Madamé Blacy this simgular manu- 


<r 
following fact ge difficult 
to be believed, t ‘attested by 
every one of her y, by myself, 
and twenty other persons still alive. 
In a piece of twelve or fifteen lines, 
if the first letter of every word was 
given her, with the number of letters 
of which each word was com . 
she wonld find out every word, how 
oddly soever the composition hight 
be put together. { made the expe- 
mment upon the Amphigouris of Col- 
Jé. She sometimes hit apon an ex- 
. oy much happier than that ased 
_ She "wont nape the — 
needle with gteat dexterity, in 
the thread or silk on the indes finger 
of her left hand and drawing it to a 
very fine point, which she passed 
through the eye of the needle, holding 


it ndicularly. There was no sort 


of needle work that she could not 


execute, she made purses and bag: 


se or with fine open Ry rp in if 
erent patterns, and with a variety o 
%; fartéers, bracelets, ecblers 
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for the neck, With very small glass 
beads sown upon them in alphabetical 
characters. I have no doubt that she 
would bave been an excellent compos 
sitor for the press; they who can per- 
form the larger work can execute the 
smaller. 

She p'ayed perfectly well at reversis, 
at the mediator, and at quadrille. She 
sorted the cards herself, distinguishing 
each by some little mark she had form- 
ed to herself, and which she knew by 
the touch, though they were not ap 
ceptible either to the Ld of touch of 
any other person. s only atten- 
tion required from: the rest of the 
party was to. name the cards as th 
played thém. If at reversis the quin- 
ola was in danger, a gentle smile spread 
itself over her lips, which she could 
not restrain, though conscious of the 
indiscretion. 

She was a fatalist, and thought that 
the efforts we make to escape our des~ 
tiny only contribute to bringing it on. 

, it may be askéd, wete her re- 
ligious opinions ?—I cannot tell; it 
was asecret which she kept to herself, 
out of respect for a pious mother. 

Nothing mote retriains but to give 
you her i upon writing, drawing, 
engraving, and painting. I do not 
believe it ible to have any nearer 
tothe trath. You will, I hope, form 
the same judgment when you read the 
following conversation, in which ‘I 
ain an interlocutor. She speaks first. 

“Tf you were tofrace of my hand 
the figare of a nose, a mouth, 4 man, 
& womai, a ttee, | certainly should 
not be mistaken ; I should not dés~ 
pair, even, if the likeness were exact, 
of being able to name the person you 
had sketched; my hand would be- 
come to me a sensible mirror; brit 
great indeed is the difterence between 
this canvas and the organ of sie. 
T suppose, then, that the eye is a liv. 
ing canvas of infinite deli i; the 
air strikes the object ; from this ob- 
towards the éye, 
which receives an infinite number of 
different impressions, ae to the 
nature, the form, and the ir Of 
the object, and perhaps the qualities 
of the air ; these are unknown to mé, 
and you do not Know much more’ 6f 
them than myself; it is by cgrdrinn 4 
of these sensations that they are paint- 
ae you, If the skin of my. band 

a 
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equalled the delicacy of your eyes, 
J should see with my hand as you see 
with your eyes, and I ‘sometimes fi- 
gure to myseif that there are animals 
who are blind, and are not the less 
clear sighted.” . 

«* But the mirror ?” 

«‘ If all bodies are not so many 
mirrors, it is by some defect in their 
texture, which extinguishes the_re- 
flection of the air. I adhere so much 
the more to this idea, since gold, sil- 
ver, fire, polished copper, .become 
proper for reflecting the air, and that 
troubled water en streaked ice lose 
this property. Itis the variety of the 
sensation, and consequently the pro- 
perty of reflecting the air in the mat- 
ter you employ, which distinguishes 
writing from drawing, drawing from 
engraving, and engraving from paint- 
ing. Writing, drawing, engraving, 
painting, with only one colour, are so 
many cameos.” 

«« But when there is only one co- 
lour, how can any other colour be dis- 
cerned ?” 
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* Tis apparently the nature of the 
canvas, the thickness of the colour, 
and the manner of employing it, that 
introduces in the reflection of the air 
a variety corresponding with that of 
the forms. _ For the rest, do not ask 
me any thing more, I have gone to 
the. utmost extent of my knowledge.” 

** And I should be giving myself a 
great deal of very useless trouble in 
endeavouring to teach you more.” 

[ have not told you all ie re 
this interesting creature that I might 
have observed, if I had had more op- 
portunities of seeing and interrogating 
ber; and I give you my word’of ho» 
nour that I have related. nothing but 
what I witnessed myself. She died 
at the age of twenty-two. With aa 
astonishing memory, and a penetra- 
tion equal to, it, what a progress 
might she have made iu the paths of 
science, if heaven bad granted her a 
longer life. Her mother used to read 
history to her very much, and it was 
a function equally useful and agreeable 
to both. 


Account of Pau, the Birth-place of Bernapotre, and of ‘St. JEAN DE 
Luz, the Head Quarters of Lory WrEtiiNeTON. hy 


[From Ramond's Travels in the Pyrenees.]} 


Both these places, at present, have a sort of interest attached to them. . The first, 
because it is the birth-place of the Crown Prince, and it is understood that the 
noble Marquis, who commands the British army iu France, has issued orders 
to respect its inkabitants as a mark of esteem to Bernadotte, and ‘the second 


as having so long constituted the head quarters of Lord Wellington. 


following account may also serve to 
rounding country. 


AU, like Tarbes, is situated near 

. the Pyrenees. Its soil is only an 
accumulation of fragments. brought 
down by the torrents. Pau has much 
less claim to antiquity than Tarbes, 
but holds, nevertheless, a distinguish- 
ed place in history: Here it was 
that Henry IV. was born, amidst a 
people the most amiable of the earth. 
is chateau is s{il] remaining just as 
he left it, is respected even in its in- 
Aerior, is occupied by his old furni- 
ture, and ornamented by the por- 
traits of his family: It seems almost 
to expect him from a temporary ab- 
sence; but when we reflect upon the 
impossibility of such return, when we 
recollect that we have seen the mau- 


The 
present some general idea of the sur- 


solea of three succeeding kings in 
front of his, we kiss his cradle as a 
sacred relic, and can oply consider his 
ancient residence, so filled with the 
mute. contemporaries of his youth, as 
the saddest but most interesting of 
monuments. at 
Nothing can be more delightful 
than the environs of Pau, than the 
meanders of the Gave, than tbe un- 
dulations of its hilly banks, directing, 
as they do, its waters, and opposing 
its inundations. Notbing can be richer 
than the vineyards round about, thay 
the declivities and surrounding uplani 
waving with harvests, than the, or 
chards of the spot, and those scattered 
habitations, where the gentleman and 
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the peasant, the proprietors of the 
land, alike subsist upon the produce 
of their -fields.. And what is there so 
interesting as a people who can be 
happier and more free from their na- 
tive character and manners, than 
either from charter or privilege? With 
such men old customs anid an old 
language .must ever be in honour, 
they testify and nourish their attach- 
ment to their country. In such a 
people may be seen their ancestors ; 
and such were those old: Bearnese, 
soinewhat, indeed, more savage, 
when they sacrificed to their liberties 
their chieftains who betrayed them, 
but surely possessed of little less sim- 
plicity when, in choosing themselves 
a master from two infants in the 
cradle, they fixed upon the child who 
slept with his hands open. 

he mountains of the valley of 
Ossau terminate the horizon to the 
south of Pau, and the Pic du Midi 
rears above their summits its pointed 
fork, which may be distinguished at a 
considerable distance.. This peak is 
‘situated near the Pyrenees, and is 


_actually inaccessible. ‘To the author 


of the Essay on the Mineralogy of the 
Pyrenees it appeared to be calcareous, 
The Sieur de Candale, of the house 
of Foix, attempted, two centuries 
ago, to measure its height; and an 
accountof this expedition may be seen 
in the Memoirs of M. de Thou. By 
these it should appear that several 
young men who wished to accompany 
the Sieur, but were lightly clad, had 
scarcely ascended to the region of the 
clouds before they found themselves 
so chilled as to be obliged to return, 
the Sieur, however, well knowing 
what it was-to travel ina mountainous 
country, had carried with him a well 
furred cloak, and with such assistance 
ascended in company with only. a few 
followers above the retreats of the 
wild goats, and the crags where the 
eagles build. Thus far he had met 
with steps in the rock, but at this 
point no further path was to be dis- 
coyered. The cold and keenness too 
of the air here occasioned so: general 
a stupor and weakness among the 
party as to oblige them to rest and 
take refreshment, but at last by break- 
ne out a path, and with the help of 
adders and grappling irons, they at- 
tained a platform yery near the sum- 


mit. Here the leader of the expedition 
took his quadrant and found the 
height of the mountain to be 1100 
toises. M.de Thou having given this 
account begins to reason after the 
manner of his age, upon this eleva- 
tion, which he judges to be very near 
the truth, since it was the opinion of 
the ancient geometricians that Olym- 
pus, the highest mountain of the 
world, could net be more than 10 
stadia in height, nor the sea more 
than about the samein depth. Xena- 
goras, however, when he measured 
Olympus, ascertained it to be about 
half a stadium higher. Now the 
stadium being equal to 125 geome- 
trical paces, 10% stadia will be about 
65603 feet, which agrees with M. de 
Thou within 40 feet; but in all these 
measurements there is no mention 
made of any fixt base, the calculations, 
in consequence, are not in any way 
to be depended on ; and what is clear- 
est both in this account and in the 
reflections which accompany it, is 
that M.de Candale and M. de Thou 
considered the Pic du Midi of Pau as 
the highest mountain of the Pyrenees, 
and together with Olympus, as the 
highest in the world. 

{. Flamichon has'given us a mea- 
surement of which we can beiter 
judge. According to him the sum- 
mit of this peak is about 1407 toises 
above the bridge of Pau. 

It is in the valley of Ossau that we 
find the mineral springs which the in- 
habitants call Les Eaux Bonnes (the 
good waters). They have been ana- 
lyzed by M. Bayen, but do not ap- 
pear to contain any remarkable prin- 
ciple excepting a liver of sulphur, 
which may be immediately perceived 
by the smell, and is afterward de- 
tected by experiment. Les Eaux 
Chaudes (the warm waters) are ‘at 
somhe distance; their constituent 
principles vary but little from those of 
the former. These last have ‘been 
frequented for a-long time. An ace 
count is preserved, in a pompous in- 
scription, of the residence which the 
sister of Henry !V. made at thém in 
1591. The Sieur de Candale was 
there in the suite of Henry d’Albret 
King of Navarre, at the time whet 
he undertook to climb the Picdu Midi, 
M. de Thou also visited the spot in 
1562. He was in the habit, says he, 
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of drinking 25 glasses of the waters 
every day, but more from choice than 
necessity. ng German, how- 
ever, of his suite, carried the quantity 
to 50 glasses in an hour. From these 
accounts we can no more doubt of 
the high estimation in which their 
virtues were at that time held, than 
of the potent doses which the sto- 
machs of our ancestors were capable 
of sustaining. 

The road from Pan to Lourdes by 
the course of the Gave is at once of 
the most interesting and picturesque 
description, This road forsakes the 
valley of Ossau to the right. Its Pic 
du Midi is called the Peak of Gabisos, 
and being more distant from the crest 
of the Pyrenees than that of Pau is 
(according to M. Flamichon) 152 
toises less in elevation. 

The high vallies of the primordial 
mountains frequently offer scene 
Jess extraordinary than that of those 
lower chasms which are excavated by 
the torrents at their feet. The nar- 
row valley which runs from Pierre- 
fitte to Luz exemplifies both beatities 
and horrors which are alike unknown 
to the more elevated vallies. In the 


same way the route of Schelienen- 

Et 

scenery which the bigher part 
oid. Bote een 


the pass is entirely dev 
these two vallies indeed there is a very 
close resemblance; the same obsta- 
cles to be overcome ; the same efforts 
of man attended with a like success. 
They are both of them traversed by a 
furious torrent, and in both of them 
this torrent is encased at the foot, and 
flies over the bases of the most stu- 
pendous precipices. In both of them 
the road is hewn on the precipitous 
flanks of the rock; - suspended fre- 
quently and salient over vaults pro- 
jected from beneath it, Where a 
prop is entirely wanting, it passes the 
abyss, and seeks, upon the opposite 
mountains, a less rebellious dechivity. 
In the deeps. the same din, on the 
heights the same silence is ever ob- 
servable. In the same way, between 
the rugged and jutting summitsabove, 
may be seen a heaven as straitened as 
the waters in the abysses are contract- 
ed; but nature in the Schellenenthal 
is sti]l more majestic m her works, 
man more astonishing in. his en- 
deavours- The precipices are more 
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abrupt, the summits more projecting. 
The Swiss has hewn hisnieetf a 'pet s 
in the hardest granite, and to attain 
the bason of Luz there is no Devil's 
Bridge tocross, no rock of eighty yards 
in thickness to traverse. 


The bason of Luz recalls that of 
Argeles to mind, but is one ce 
higher in the mountains, It is of less. 
extent, less fertile, and possesses bean- 
ties of a severer kind, nevertheless 
from whatever quarter the. traveller 
arrives, he has here a place.of repose 
in every sense. The meadows are 
still gay, the cottages neat and numer- 
ous, the two Gaves also, whose was 
ters are here united, have Jost the fur 
of their waves, on issuing from their 
savage vallies, and re-appear as threat. 
ening torrents only when they x 
this privileged and peaceful spot. 
surrounding mountains have sub- 


TY mitted to the hand of cultivation; 


nothing appears to threaten this re- 
treat; and here the shepherd finds 
certain refuge when t ights io 
which he wanders with his ate 
buried under the snows of winter. 


Luz is situated at the extremit 


of 
this plain, at the foot of the peak of. 


rey, a mountain easy of ascent, 
the scene of many of the meteo» 
rological experiments of M. Darcet. 
The summit, according to his calcu. 
iesion, is 887 toises above the charch 
of Luz. 
The baths of St. Sauveur are ata 
very small distance from Luz, in the 
valley of Gavarnie, which be 
considered as a continuation of that 
of Lavedan, The chief town of this 
latter is Lourdes, and i 
as far as the crest of the Pyrenees, 
in a direction north and south, which 
is common to all the great vallies of 
Ba is still more distant from 
Luz. road tothis town is by the 
borders of the omy pePrer pore and 
mounts throug! t na me- 
lancholy valley, whichis erovereetiont 
desolatéd by this torrent. The en 
trance to the valley is marked by the 
of Sainte Marie. 
Bareges is situated two further 


ruins of the cas 


on, in a part of the valley so contrath 


ed, that the only street which’? 
through the town throws the ‘hi 
on one side against the 
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and on the other suspends them over 


the Gave. All around this spot is 
ruin and tion; the primitive 
design of the valley is lost; the sides 
of the mountains have given way ; 
and at the foot of the wreck are placed 
the baths, under the protection of a 
wood, which like the wood of Urse- 
ren is their defence against the ava- 
lanches from above. On the other 
side of the Gave, and on the surface 


of a similar mass of ruins, the shep- 


herds. of the place have laid out mea- 
dows, and constructed habitations. 
We have seen that, excepting the 
valley of Bastan, all the vallies which 
I have mentioned rise in a direction 
north and santh to the crest of the 
Pyrenees. At this point they meet 
with similar vallies, which descend in 
the same direction towards the plains 
of Spain, ‘The qeacoce of these val- 
lies is necessari n4 effected in the in- 
tervals between the peaks of the crest,, 
which form, when accessible, the 
commanications between the decli- 
vities of the Pyrenees. These passes, 
in the language of the country, are 
called Lig 3 they are more or less 
elevated, more or less practicable. 
The same name is given to the inte- 
rior passes, which open between the 


eT 
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parallel or converging vallies of the © 
mountains. Thus the valley of Bas<- 


tan, which runs from the south-east toa 
the north-west, 2 direction different 
from that of the. principal vallies, 
communicates by means of a port, 
named the Tourmalet, with the valley 
of Campan, which follows the general 
direction. , 

The waters of Bareges, those of 
Saint Sauveur, and Cauterets, differ 
from each other only in the propore 
tion which they contain of the same 
principles. In those of Bereges are 
found a small quantity of sulphur, 
natron, sea-salt, a calcareous earth, 
another earth of ap argillaceous na- 
ture, and a fatty substance, which is 
found in a seapy state. The tempe- 
rature of the warmest spring-at Ba- 
reges is about 3g» of Reaumur’s ther- 
mometer, that of Cauteretsabout 44° ; 
that of Saint Sauveur 32°.- But the 
degree of heat of these springs ex- 
periences many variations; and as 
thermometers in-general are not very 
easily compared with each other, I 
have not found mach agreement be- 
tween observations of this nature, 
which have been made at different 
times. 


We have already presented our readers with some affiieting details of this terrific 
conflict, and we promised morc should be given in the present number. We 
now fulfil our promise, happy if, by disseminating the knowledge of such mul- 
liplied calamities, we can inspire any part of the public with those sentiments 
of benevolence which it is the object of this pamphlet to excite towards the un- 
happy sufferers. We add with pleasure, that Mr. Ackerman, of the Strand, 
will afferd every information to those who may be so disposed, » 


4 bes following letter, which can- 
. not but be considered as niost 
honourable to the writer, contains so 
poe minute, but, at the same time, 
high PI characteristic traits, that it can- 
hot fail to prove extremely inferest- 
ing to every reader. 


Leipzig, Nov. 3, 1813. 
Dearest Frienn, 
YOU here see how, ready I am to 


‘gratify your desire of ‘knowing, every 


thing that passed in. my neighbour- 
and that befell myself in the 


eventful days of October. I proceed 
to the point without farther preamble, 


Ever since the: arrival of Marshal. 
Marinont J have constantly resided at 
the beautiful country-house of my 
employer at R——, where I imagined 
that 1 might be of some service dar- 
ing the unpending events. The ge-: 
eral of brigade, Chamois, an honést 
man, but a severe officer, was at first; 
quartered there, : 

Ov the 14th of October every body 
expected a general engagemevt-near 
Leipzig. On that day several French 
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corps had arrived in th heighbour- 
hood. The near thunders of the ar- 
tillery, which began to rolly and the 
repeated assurances of the French 
officers that the anniversary of the 
battles of Ulm and Jena would not 
be suffered to pass uncelebrated, 
seemed to confirm this expectation. 
The King of Saxony entered by the 
—— ates of the outer city, and 

Vapoleon also soon arrived. e lat- 
ter came from Diiben, and took pos- 
session of a bivouac in the open field, 
not far from the gailows, close to a 
great watch fire. I was one of those 
who hastened to the spot, to obtain a 
sight of the extraordinary man, little 
suspecting tha: a still greater honour 
awaited me, namely, that of sleeping 
under the same roof, nay, even of 
being admitted to a personal interview 
of some length with him. The state 
of things at ny Ag ae Pere did not 
permit me to be long absent. I has- 
tened back, therefore, with all possible 
expedition. I arrived nearly at the 
same moment with a French mare- 
ehql de logis du palais, to whom I 
was obliged to. shew every apartment 
in. the house, and who, to my no 
small dismay, announced ‘ that the 
emperor would probably lodge there 
that night.” The man, having de- 
spatched his errand in great haste, 
iminediately sdeparted. communi- 
cated the unexpecred intelligence to 
the aid-de-camp of General Pajol, but 
expressly observed that I had great 
doubts about it, as the marechal de 
logis himself had not spoken posi- 
tively. The aid-de-camp appeared 
very uneasy ; and, though [| strove to 
convince him that if must be some 
time before our distinguished guest 
could arrive, hs immediately packed 
up, and, notwithstanding all my ear- 
nest endeavours -to detain him, he 
was gone with his servant in a few 
minutes. Seldom have I witnessed 
such an extraordinary degree of anx- 
iety as this man shewed while pre- 
paring for-bis departure. 

The marechal de logis soon return- 
ed, and.again inspected all the apart- 
ments, and even the smallest closets, 
more minutely than before. He an- 
nounced that sa majesté would cer- 
tainly take up his head-quarters here, 
and asked tor a piece of chalk, to 
mark each room with the names of 
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the distinguished péfsonages by whom 
they were to be ocedebest™ hen 
he had shewn me the apartnient des- 
tined for the emperor, he desired that 
a fire might be immediately lighted 
in it, as his Majesty was very fond of 
warmth. The bustle soon began; 
the guards appeared, and occupied 
the house and all the avenues. A 
great number of officers of rank, with 
numerous attendants, arrived; and 
six of the Emperor's cooks were soott 
busily engaged in the kitchen.* Thus 
I was soon surrounded on all Sides 
with imperial: splendour, and might 
consider royself for the moment as its 
centre. I might possibly have felt no 
small degree of vanity op the occa- 
sion, had [ not been every instant re- 
minded that the patt which f should 
have to act would be that of @bedieuice 
alone. -I heard the beating of drums 
at a distance, which, as 1 presen! 
learned, anounced that I was shortly 
to descend into ‘a very. suberdincte 
station. It proclaimed the afrival of 
the Emperor, who came on_horse- 
back in a grey surtort. Behind him 
rode the Bake ‘of Vicenza OA. 
court), who, since the death of as. 
shal Duroc, has succeeded {6 hits of- 
fice. When they had cone up'to the 
house, the master of the horse sprig 
from the steed with a lightness an 
agility which I should mot have. ex- 
cted in such a raw-boned, stiff. 
ooking gentleman, and immediately 
— ~ ss ach a ages 
is Majesty had scatcely % 
his igerticale when I was. hgstily 
sought and called: for.” You ‘tay 
easily conceive my astonishment and 
perturbation when I was-told that the 
Emperor desired to speak with me 
immediately. Now, in sacha state 
of things, I bad. not once thedg: t tor 
several days of putting on my Sun 
clothes ; bet, to say aothing of thisg 
my mind was still Jess, prepared 
interview with 3 bero, the mere si 
of whom was enoagh .10. bow.-me 
down to the very. ground, $i this 
emergency courage alone cd. be of 
any service, and T rallied my} 
as well as the short noties 
mit. I had done nothin 
least that IT knew of— 


t per- 
formed my duty as maitre Cholel to . 
the best of my ability. After a gene- 


rege 


ral -had taken ‘charge-of me, Tmuster 
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Y¥ : ed my whole stock of rhetorical flow . NV. Ags, yes, I dare say you doa, 4 

‘ risbes, best calculated to win the fay little in that way yet. What interest if ‘ 
m : vour of a mighty emperor. The do you charge? __, ; fe 
en general conducted methroughacrowd =. We used to charge from 4 to 5, | | 
*S of aid-de-camps and officers of all percent.; now we would willingly, ' 
lat ranks. They took bat little notice of give from 8 to 10. \ ‘ 
ed such an insignificant being, and in- | N. To whom were youused to Jend a 
‘of | deed scarcely deigned to bestow a money? a i 
n j Jook upon me. conductor open. _/. To inferior tradesmen and ma- of 
9 ed the door, and { entered. with. a bufacturers. bb 
A heart. throbbing violently. Theem- . W. You discount.bills too, 1 sup- i 
ith ror had pulled off his surtont, and pose? . + “te iW 
and ad nobody with him. On the long J» Formerly, sire. we did; now we 
om table was.spread a map of prodigious can neither discount nor get any dis- 
hus size. Rustan, the Daweioks, who counted, if 
des has so long been, falsely reported to JV. How is business.with you ? me 4 
ght be dead, was, as I afterwards learned, — J. At present, your Majesty, there ; 
a its in the nextroom. My presence of is none doing. ‘4 
no. mind was all gone again whenI came NV. How so? ig 
a © to be intréduced to the emperor, and _Z. Because all trade is totally ata a 
ae he must certainly have perceived by stand. ie 
utd my looks that I was not alittlecon- NN. But have you not your fair just; if 
ee, sed. 1 was just. going to begin the now? hgerig +3 
uns harangue which I had studied with J. Yes, but it.is only,so in name, ; 
0! such pains,and to stammer out some- . J. ban $ vo stiilth ; 
oeuy thing or other about the high andun- | J. As all communication bad for a 4 
ate ex felicity of being presented considerable time been suspended, ia 
ao | to the most powerful, the most cele- and the roads are unsafe for goods, 
ae 6 b » and most sincerely be- deither selJers nor buyers. would 
hi loved monarch in the world, when he the risk of coming; and, besides, the 4 
Mar relieved me at once from my dilem- greatest scarcity of money prevails in - (4 
3 ma." “He addressed me in French, this country. ied» Locegetons i 
Se speaking Very quick, but distinctly,to _ N.. (Taking much, snuff). So, so! : 
Ae 4 ' the following effect :— What is the name of your employer 2 i. 
is Nap. Are you the master of this 1 mentioned his name. } 
: ~ howe dial ne ‘ fs he married ? ' wa 

car _..d. No, please your Majesty, only a . Yes, sire, 

aya tyant, oper acen N. Has he any children ? +3 
iately . Where is the owner? I. He has, and, they are. married 7 
a /, He is.in the city. He is ad- too. npr 
ac vanced in years; and under the pre- NV. In what capacity are you em- i 
ee, ~ sent circumstances has quitted his ployed by him? ; pe 
S i house, leaving me totake care ofitas 7. As aclerk. i 
‘apes well as I can. N. Then you have 4 cashier too, J po 
= . NV. What is your master? suppose ? : { 
t ee J. He is in business, sire. i. Yes, sire, at your service. : 
a " N. In what line? : NV. What wages do you receive ? 
en , I. He is a banker. I mentioned a, sum that I thought 
of thé NV. (Laughing). Oho} then he is fit. 

: worth aplaum, (ua millionaire) Isup- He now motioned with his band, & orem 
bat pose? and I ietired with alow bow. Dur- | 
ax _ 4. Begging your Majesty's pardon, ing the whole conversation the Empe- : 

=" indeed he is not. tor was in very good humour, laughed } 
: V. Well, then, perhaps he may be frequently, and took a great deal of 


worth two? snuff. After the interview, on com- 

_ _ £ Would to God I could answer ing out of the room, I appeared a 

your Majesty in the affirmative. totaly different and highly iniportant 

NV. You Jend money, I presume? person to all those who aquarter of 

_ 4. Formerly we did, sire; but now an hour bef@re had not deigned to 

we are glad to borrow. take thee) est noticcofme. Both 
Universau Mac. Vor. XXI;° -  Q 4a 
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officers and dumestics now shewed 
mie the greatest respect. ‘The empe- 
ror lodged in the first floor; his fa- 
vourite Mameluke, an uncommonly 
handsome man, was constantly about 
his person. ‘The second floor was oc- 
cupied by the Prince of Neufchatel, 
who had a very sickly. appearance, 
and the Duke of Bassano, the Empe- 
ror’s secretary. On the ground floor 
a front room was converted into a 
sallon au service. Here were Mar- 
shals Oudinot, Mortier, Ney, Rey- 
nier, with a. great number of generals, 
aid-de-camps, and other officers in 
waiting, who lay at night upon straw, 
crowded as close as herrings in a bar- 
rel. In the left wing lodged the 
Duke of Vicenza, master of the 
horse; and above him the physician 
to the Emperor, whose name, I think, 
was M. Yvan. The right wing was 
occupied by the officiers du palais. 
The Cinaltest room was turned into 
the bed-chamber of a general; and 
évery corner was so filled, that the 
servants and other attendants were 
obliged to sleep on the kitchen floor. 
Upon my remonstrance to the valet 
of the mareschal du agro I was al- 
lowed to keep*a small apartment for 


my own. use, and thought to guard 


myself agaist unwelcome intruders 
by insortbing with chalk my high 
rank—maitre de la maison—in ty 
letters upon the door. At first the 
new-comers passed respectfully before 
my little céll, and durst scarcely ven- 
ture to in at the door; but it 
was not long before French curiosity 
dvetleaped this written barrier, For 
some time this place served my peo- 

le and several neighbours in the vil- 

e as a protecting asylum at night. 

The keys of the hay-loft and barns 
I was commanded to deliver to the 
Emperor's pigueur, 1 earnestly in- 
treated him to be as sparing of our 
stores as possible, supporting this re- 
quest with a bottle of wine,—which, 
tinder the present circumstance, was 
ho ontemptible present. He knew 
how to appreciate it, and immediately 
gave me a proof of his gratitude. He 
took me aside, and whispered in my 
ear, ‘* As long'as the Emperor is here, 
you are safe; but the moment he is 

one—and nobody can tell how soon 
Frat njay be—you will be completely 
frripped by the guards; the officers 
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themselves will then shew no mércy. 
You had best endeavour to obtain a 
safeguard, for which you must apply 
to the Duke of Vicenza.” 

This advice was not thrown away 
upon me; I immediately begged to 
speak with the grand ecuyer. I ex- 
plained my business as delicately as 
possible, and he with great good hu- 
mour promised to comply with m 
request. Determined to strike while 
the iron was pt soon afterwards 
repea application in writing. 

After the Batperor’s arrival thers 
was no such thing as a moment's rest 
for me. G would I haye ex- 
changed my high function, which 
placed me upon an equal footing with 
the first officers of the French court, 
for a night's tranquil slumber. 27. 
muitre de la maison was every n10- 
ment called for. As for shaving, 
changing linen, brushing clothes— 
that was quite out of the question. 
hep hent S 
will, and - imagi ‘bis abi- 
lity was he arr of keeping pace with 
it. Laockily it never came into m 
head, whilst invested with my hig 
dignity, te look into a glass, otherwise 
I should certainly not haye known 
myself again, and Diogenes would 
have appeared a beau in. comparison, 
As to danger of life, or personul ill- 
treatment, I was under. 00 apprehen- 
sion; for who would have presumed 
to lay bands on so itmportant # person- 
age, who was every moment. wanted, 
solute Eopeible toepugpneT | 

ately impossible to supply ?' 
was much tee tone d Rout i : 
this than about tlre means of ‘sav 
the property of my employes Se 
as lay in. my power. The danger of 
having every thing destroyed was very 
great. 

The French guards had kindled a 
large fire, at.a small distance the 
house. "The wind, being high; drove 
not only : but great fakes of 
fire towards it. The whole coptt- 
yard was covered with straw, avhich 
was liable every moment to set 
us all in flames, I ented this 
circumstance to an ‘officer % 
rank, and observed that the. E 
himself would be exposed to 
great risk; on which he o 
grenadier hg: oe, Ae the 
go and direct it to be put 
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diately. This man, an excessively ror The maitre d’hitel desired a bill 
grim fellow, refused without cere- of the proyisions furnished him. I 
wnony to carry the order. ‘‘ They had- already. made out one, but that 
are my comrades,” said he: ‘it is would not do. It was necessary that 
cold-they must have a fire, and dare the articles shonld be arranged under 
not go too far off—I cannot desire particular heads, and a distinct ac- 
them to put it ont.” What was to count. of each given in. I ran short 
be done? I-bethought myself of the of time, patience, and paper. All 
Duke of Vicenza, and applied directly excuses were unavailing, and there 
tohim. My representations produced was uo time to be lost. I readily per- 
the desired effect. He gave orders, ceived that all the elegance reas 
and in a quarter of an bour the fire in a merchant’s counting- house w 
was out, I was equally fortunate in not be expected here, and accordingly 
saving a building situated near the dispensed with many little formalities, 
house, It had been but lately con- I wrote upon the first paper that 
structed and fitted tp, Tbe young came to hand, and my bills were the 
uard were pn the pomt of ing it most miserable scraps that ever weve . 
wn, with the intention of carrying seen. The amount was immediately 
the wood to their bivovacs, Their paid. Finding that the maitre @’Agse/ 
design. was instautly prevented, and -had not the least potion that it wou 
one single piece of timber only was be but reasonable to make some re- 
destroyed. A guard was sent to the muneration to the servants, who had 
place, to defend it from all farther been so assiduous.in their attendange, 
attacks, It had been burned down I was uncivil enough.to remind him 
poly last summery, through the care- of it, He then desired me.to give 
essness of some French dragoons. him a receipt fpr 200 francs, which 
_ Late at night the King of Naples immediately divided among the do- 
came with his retinue trons Stotieritz. mestics; though be remarked ‘that I 
He was attended.by.a black Othello, ought to give each but three or,fous, 
who sééins to serve him in the.same at most. J also made opt a distingt 
mee a6, Rustan)does bis brother- arceay: for the .forage,. but this was 
ua-law INA n. uot paid. wa 
- By day-break the Emperor started _ At length.arrived,the long wisbed- 
with all ‘his retinue, and took the road .for seuvegarde. It consisted of three 
to Wolkwitz, The King of Naples gens d’armes d'elite, who had a writ- 
already set out forthe same place, ten order from the Baron de Lennep, 
_ All was quiet during .the day, and.to- ecuyer ta the Emperor, by, virtue af 
wards { Emperor returned. which they were to defend my jhogse 
Several French officers had asserted,’ and property. from all depredations. 
the preceding night, that a general .J immediately took a thia 
engagement would certainly take important protection, and. ,pailed, it 
Place on the 15th. How imperfectly upon the door. . The house. yas gra- 
ley were acquainted with the state dually evacueteds | 1. was soon left 
of things, I could perceive from meny alone with my “f and sincerely 
ns ir expressions. In their opinion rejoiced that Heaven jhad sent me 
ues. of the allies were already such honest fellows, ;.Jt¢-was, impos- 
aS gO0d. as pagililated. : By the Em- sible, indeed, to. be :quite eapy.: the 
petor s) ly manasuyres, the Rus- thunders of the cannon rolled more 
sians'@ aned be latter, by the .and more:awfully, and.! -had frequeat 
bye, lad not yet come up—were ac- visits from soldiers.; My brave gens 
ling to: them completely cut off d’armes, however, drove, them all 
from tie Austrians. A courier de away, and | never) applied in. yin 
Femperéyr was honest enough to tell when I besought them. to. assist sa 
ue plumply that they: had. done no- neighbour in distress, -[shewed my 
thing all day but. at one another, gratitude as. far as lay,w my power, 
but there would be'so much the and.at least took care that they want- 
warnier work on the morrow. ed for nothing. 


. 






Very early indeed an, the. morning One of these three men went, into 
of the 26th, I remarked.preparations the city, and returned in baste, bring. 
for the ion departure of the. Bpe yon 


fit - ing, the news..of a great victory 
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* Vive l'empereur!” cried he; ‘la 
butaille est gagnée” When I ‘in- 
canes the particulars, he related, in 
the most confident manner, that an 
Austrian prince had been taken, with 
30,000 men, and that they were al- 
teady singing Te Deum in the city. 
This story seemed extremely impro- 
bable to me, as the cantionade ‘was at 
that moment rather approaehing than 
receding from us. | expressed my 
doubts of the fact, and told him that 
the battle could not possibly be yet 
deécidéd:' ‘The man, however, would 
not give np the point, but insisted 
that ‘the intelligence was official. 
When’ asked bim if he had seen the 
captive prince and thé 30,000 Aus- 
trian’, ‘as they must certainly -bave 
been brought ito the city, he frankly 
Feplied that'‘he had not. Several’ per- 
sons trom the town had seen no more 
of them than he,-so that 1 could give 
a shrewd guess what degree of credit 
‘wag due to the story. 2 

‘ Jai’the afternoen of the 17th Mar- 
sha}‘Ney suddenly‘ appeared at the 
door with a great retinue, and without 
@éremonby took up his quarters in the 
Jhouse. “I saw nothing of the Empe- 
“rot al} that day, nor did any ¢ireum- 
stance worthy of notice occur.! ‘Oh 


“the 18th; at three in the morning, 
‘Napoleon came quite unexpectedly 
“in 4 carriage. “He went imnmediately 
tp Marshal Ney, with whom he: re- 
‘fnaiiiéd in conversation about a hour. 


*“Hethen -hasiened away ‘again, and 
‘was soon. followed’ by ‘the Marshal, 
‘whoge \servarits’ staid behind.::: His 
sposP'irust ‘ave been a very ‘wdatm 
~Ghe;"forbefore noon-he sent for two 
ifresh' horses, and a-third was feiched 
in “the: afternoon: » The carnnonade 
g@tew moré vidient, and gradually ap- 
-proached nearer: I became moré aid 
Miore convinced that ‘the ‘pompous 
story of the victory the day before 


was a mefe gasconade. So early’ as : 
-twelve o'clock things seemed to be - 


taking a very disastrous turn for the 
French. About this time they. began 
to fal back very fast upon the city. 
Shouts of Vive lempereur ! suddenty 
.resounded from thousands of voices, 
-and’at ‘this ‘ery I saw the weary sol- 
diers turn about and. advance. ':Ap- 
pearances nevertheless became’ still 
more alarming. The balls from the 
gannon of the allies already fell very 


-matheur ! 
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near us. One of them indeed: was 
rude enough to kill a cow scarcely 
ae paces from me, and to wound’a 
ole, f r 
The French all this time could talk 
of nothing but victories, with which 
Fortune bad, most unfortunately, ren- 
dered them but too familiar. One mes- 
senger of victory followed upon the 
heels of another. ‘* General Thiele- 
mann,” cried an_aid-de-camp, “* has 
just been taken, with 6000.men; and 
the Eayperor ordered him to be in 
stantly shot onthe field of battle.” 
The inost violent: abuse was poured 
forth upon the’ Saxons, and- 1 now 
Jearned that great part of them had 
gone over tothe allies in the midst of 
the engawement. Heartily as 1 ne 
joiced at the circumstance, I meverthes - 
Jess joined the French officers in theit 
execrations. ' The concourse kept ine. 
creasing; the wounded - arrived. in 
troops. ‘Towards eo thir 
attested ‘that the F n were very 
closely pressed, A servent canie 
fuli gallop to inform us that Marshal 
Ney might shortly be oT and 
that he was wounded: ‘Fhe whole 
housé’ was’ instantly in an sproar.— 
Mon Dieu, men’ Dieu !—cried one to 
another—/e fiince est blessequel 
‘Seon after the’ Marshal 
himself arrived; he was on foot, and 
supported by an aid-de-camp. Vine- 


-gar was hastily Called for. - ‘The Mar 
‘shal'Kad’ been wounded im the arm 
-by a carinon-ball, andthe pain was so 


acuté that he could not bear the mo-~ 
tion of riding. « ¢ ary rg 

' THe houses in the villagewere 
every where plundered.~ he ‘inhae 
bitants ‘kept coming in ‘to-solicit as-" 
sistance. I ‘represented theit distress 


-to an aid-de-eamp, who onk 
his shoulders, ar Seve the mantle 


-oorsdlation that ‘it wis now’ impos- 


sible for -hiny to put 'a stop-té'the evil. 
‘At’ length, early om tie 1, 4 

appeared hikely'to get rid if goo 

nest of the monsterby whieh 

been: so ‘dreadfully | te Al 

the French hurried in-Ailehe 4 : 

city, and our sauveguarde also- 


- preparations ‘to 


“again behold’ in imagin : 
pikes of the Cossacks.’ All the: 

quent events followed inctapig ECE 
sion. My gens d’armes were scarce- 
ly, goue, when a very’ brisk ‘fire of 
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sharp-shooters commenced in our 
neighbourhood. In a few moments 
Pomeranian infantry poured from be- 
hind through the garden into the 
house. “They immediately proceeded, 
without stopping, to the city. It was 
only-for a few minutes that I could 
observe with a glass the confused re- 
treat of the French. Joy at the long 
wished-for arrival of our countrymen 
and deliverers soon called-me away. 
The galling yoke was shaken off, 
probably for ever. I bade a —7 
welcome ‘to the brave soldiers; and, 
as saw several wounded brought in, 
] hastened to afford. them-all the as- 
sistance.in my: power. 1 may ascribe 
to my unwearied assiduity the preser- 
vation of the life of Lieut. M 
Swedish officer, who was dangerous- 
ly ‘wounded 3 and by means of it I had 
likewise: ‘the satisfaction to save the 
arm.of the Prussian Captain Von B—, 
which, but for that, would certainly 
have’ required amputation. On_ the 
other: band, all my exertious in behalf 
of the ‘Swedish Major Von Dobeln 
proved nnavailing ;; 1 had the mortifi- 
Cation to see binr-expire. 


_——, a 


I was incessantly engaged with my 
wounded patients, while more nume- 
rous bodies of troops continued to 
hasten towards the town, . We now 
thought ourselves fortunate in being 
already in..the rear of the victorions 
army ; but the universal cry was,— 
; What will become of poor Leipzig ?’ 
which, was at this moment, most furi- 
ously assaulted. Various officers of 
dis ion kept dropping in. The 
Swedish Adjytant-General Giilden- 
with. the captive Ge- 
neral, Reynier, who alighted and took 
up his abode in the apartment in 
which the Ensperor had lodged. ‘He 
was followed by the Prussian Colonel 
Von’ Ww, @ most amiable man, 
and soon after the Prussian General 
Von Bulow arrived with his suite. 
Our stock of provisions was almost 
entirely consambd, and you may con- 
ceive ‘my vexation at being unable, 
with the ‘best will in the world, to 
treat our ardently wished-for guests 
in a suitable: manner. I had lon 
been ob toendure hunger myself, 
and to ta 
the French cooks and valets had the 
generosity toallow me a small portion 
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of the victuals with which they were 
supplied. 

‘Just at the moment when Marshal 
Ney arrived, a fire had broken out in 
the neighbourhood, through the care- 
lessness of the French. I hastened 
to the spot, to render assistance, if 
possible. It was particularly fortu- 
nate, considering the violence of the 
wind, and the want of means to ex- 
tinguish the flames, that only two 
houses were destroyed, The fire- 
engines and utensils provided for such 
purposes had been carried off for fuel 
to the bivonacs. Such of the inha- 
bditants of the village as had not run 
away, just now kept close in their 
houses, not daring to venture abroad. 
A number of army Frenchmen 
stood about gazing at the fire, with. 
out moving a finger towards ex- 
tinguishing it. I cailed out to them 
to lend a hand to check the pro 

ress of the conflagration._ A scorn- 
al burst of — was the only 
reply: the scoundrels would not stir 
and absolutely could not contain 
their joy whenever the flames burned 
more furiously than usual. At the 
same time I witnessed proceedings, 
of which the wildest savage would 
not’ have been guilty. I saw these. 
same wretches, who, a few days af 
ter wards, voraciously devoured before 
my face the flesh of dead horses, and 
‘even human carcases, wantonly 

a bread, already S80 great a Tae 
rity, like brute beasts in the dirt. 

For six or eight nights I had not 
‘been able to get a moment's sleep or 
rest, so that at last I reeled about like 
one drank or stupid. ‘The only won- 
der is my health was not impaired by 
-these super-human exertions: My 
‘dress and general appearance were 
frightful. hen-the wounded Swe- 
dish officer was brought in, he of 
course wanted a change of linen.— 
Not a shirt was to be procured any - 
where, and 1 cheerfully gave him that 
which I had on my boy so that I 
was obliged to go without one myself 
for near three days. Several times 
during the stay of the French I had 
assisted in extingbishing fires: even 
the presence of Marshal Ney was not 
sufficient to make the French in our 


it as an especial favour if -houses at’al] careful in the use of fire. 


Those thoughtless fellows took the 


first combustible that -fell into their 
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hands, and lighted themselves about 
with itin every corner. They ran 
with burning. wisps of straw among 
large piles of trusses, and this was 
often done in the house where the 
marshal lay, without its. being pos- 
sible to prevent the practice. A 
French aid-de-camp, in my presence, 
took fifty segars out of my bureau, 
just at the moment when I was too 
usy to hinder him. . Whether he 
ikewise helped himself to some fine 
cravats which lay near them, and 
which I afterwards missed, I will not 
pretend to say. 

1 have suffered a little, you see; 
but yet I have fortunately escaped the 
thousands of dangers in which I was 
incessantly involved. Never while I 
live shall I forget those days. That 
same divine Providence which was so 
manifestly displayed in that arduous 
conflict, and which crowned the ef- 
forts of the powers allied in a sacred 
cause with so glorious and so signal 
a victory, evidently extended its care 
to me.. After the battle of Jena, in 
1806, Napoleon declared in our city 
that Leipzig was the most dangerous 
of his enemies. Little did he imagine 
that it would once. prove ‘so in a very 
different sense from that which he 
attached 1o. those words. 
arm of the Most High arrested his 
victorious career, of which no mortal 
eye could have forseen the termina- 
tion. I would not exchange the 
glory—which I may justly assume— 
the glory of having saved the property 
of my worthy employer, as far as lay 
in my power, during those tremen- 
dois days of havoc and devastation, 
for the laurel wreath with which 
French adulation attempts most un- 
seasonably to entwine the brow of the 
imperial commander,’ on account of 
the battle of Leipzig. 


eaee EERE 


On the Genuineness of the Pen- 
TATEUCH. 


i ee 4 the mene | of the first 
ages of the world, till the Isra- 
elites, after their departure from 
Egypt, arrived at the borders of the 
goatee Jand, was the work of 

oses, und written by divine autho- 
rity, must be considered as the foun- 
gation of all revealed religion, This 


Miscellanea Selecta. 


Here the’ 


| [Fesruary 


therefore.is the first truth to be esta, 

blished, and for its support the evi- 

dence produced will be taken fror 
dy of the work ital confirme 


the bo ) 
by the sestnneny of succeeding rer 
cords, which will sufficiently demon- - 
strate the Pentateuch to have been 
coeval with the civil polity of the 
Jews, and like it, to have derived its 
origin from heaven. 

In the beginning of Exodus we see, 
that, according to the will of the 
Supreme, the niost important records 
were not to be, transmitted to _ 
terity by oral tradition, lest they 
should be either misrepresented, mu- 
tilated, or altogether Jost. For. thus 
said the Lord to Moses, .‘* Wrie 
this for a memorial in a book ;”* .ard 
agreeably to this command, we find 
that Moses wrote all the words of the 
Lord, and taking the book of the co- 
venant, he read it in the ears ofthe 
people. . His last most solemn act 
was to deliver a copy of the Jaw. to 
the priests the sons of Levi, and to all 
the elders df Usrael, with this striot 
injunction: ** At the end of every 
seven years, in the solemnity of the 
year of release, in the feast of taber- 
nacles, when all Israel is come fo a 
pear before the Lord thy God, in the 
place which he shall choose; thou 
shalt read this law before all Israel in 
their hearing. Gather the ile 
together, men, and women, and’ il- 
dren, arid thy sttanger that ‘is with- 
in thy gates, ‘that ‘they miay . hear, 
and that they may learn, atid fear the, 
‘Lord your God, and observe todo all 
the words of this law 3 anf that'thejr 
children, which bave not“known’ duy 
thing, may bear and learn to fear the 
Lord your God, as long as ye live ih 
the land, whither ye os ayer Jordan 
to. possess it."“J * : 

In all the sacred writers, who.su¢- 

» we meet, with. mal- 


tiplied references, to, and, quotatiogs 
from, these volumes. ‘ 
[From Townsend’s Character of Moses.) 


Joshua, bis inemediate suecessot, 
was charged to meditate day, and 
night in the book of the law, orcs 
that he might observe to do og 
to all that is written therem, bat 

9 Ex. Cc. 17, v. 14. c. 384, Ve 27. 

+ Ex. c. 24, v. 4; 7 

t Deut. c. 31, ¥. O-- 1% 
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his’ way might prosper.* Agreeably first month, and encamped in Gilgal, 
to this injunction we find it testified it'the east border of Jerico. And 
of him, that, as the Lord commanded these twelve stones, which they took 
Moses his servant, so did Mosescom- out of Jordan, did Joshua pitch in 
mand Joshua, and so did Joshua, He Gilgal. And he spake unto the chil- 
left nothing undone of all that the dren of Israel, saying, When your 
Lord commanded Moses.t When children shall ask their fathers in time 
he entered into office, he inscribed a to come, saying, What mean these 
copy of the law on stone, in the pre- stones? Then ye shall let your chil- 
sence of the people ; and before his dren know, saying, Tsrael came over 
déath, after he had divided Canaan this Jordan on dry land.* 
among the tribes of Israel, his last In attestation of this marvellous 
exhortation was delivered in these transaction, we haye all the evidence 
words: ‘ Be ye therefore very cous which a lover of truth can possibly 
vageous to keep and to do all that is require. The men of that generation 
written in the Cook of the law of Mo- could have no doubt respecting it. 
ses, that ye tufn not aside therefrom They were fully competent to judge, 
to the right hand nor to the left.”t | whether the passage were miraculous 
The authority of Joshua, and the or not. They had notice on the pre- 
authenticity, of his. relations, stand ceding day of what was intended. 
upon the surest — and give a Jordan bad overflowed all its borders, 
firm stipport to the veracity of the and no natural cause could therefore 
preceding records of his nation. For, be assigned adequate to the effect pro- 
not to mention other miracles, the duced. Neither could succeeding ge- 
of Israe] over Jordan leaves nerations have any room to doubt, be- 
no room to doubt of his having been cause the’tradition was uninterrupted, 
commissioned from above. Of this and the monuments are stated, in the 
wonderful transaction, he not only record itself, to have been erected at 
dvew up a record at the time, which the time. For let us suppose that noe 
the Jewish nation has preserved, but such monuments had been erected, 
he erected: moriumentsto confirm that or that no such tradition had attended 
record by the most infallible tradi- them; it would have been impossible, 
tion—a ‘tradition, which by his ex- at any subsequent epoch, when these 
presseommand, wasto be transmitted, things should have been Introduced, 
respecting these monuments, from for any one to have persuaded the 
parents to their children throughout Jewish nation to believe, that su 
all succeedin nerations. “ On monuments had existed from the days 
that dxy the ‘Lord magnified Joshua of their progenitors, or that, such a 
in the sight of all Israel, and they tradition respecting them had been 


* feared him as*they feared Moses all anciently, constantly, and universally 


the days of his life; and the Lord received. 

spake unto Joshua, saying, command From the days of Joshua to the 
the priests, that bear the ark of the expulsion of his nation out of Judza, 
testimony, that they come up out of frequent mention is made of Moses, 

Jordan. Joshua therefore conmmand either to-enjoin obedience, to blame 
ed the priests, saying, Come ye up the people for their neglect, or to 
eut of Jordan. Anditcame to pass, commend them and their monarchs 

when the priests, that bare the ark of for their observation of his law. 
the covenant of the Lord, were come Thus, for instance, in the book of 
up out of the midst of Jordan, and the Judges it is said, that some idolatrous 

soles of the priests’ feet were lifted nations were left unsubdued among 

up unto the dy land, that the waters them to prove Israel, and to know 

éf Jordan retarned unto their place whether they would hearken unto the 

and flowed overall the banks, as they commandments of the Lord, which 
did before ; and the people came up he commanded their fathers by the 

out of Jordan on the tenth day of the hand of Aoses.+ Thus also when 

— David was dying, he charged Solomon 





* Josh. c. 1, v. 8. 
+ Josh. ¢. 11, v. 13. * Josh. c. 4, v. 14—22, 
} Josh. c. 8, v. $2. c. 23, v. 6. t Judg. c. 3, v. 4 
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his son, saying, *‘ [ go the way of all monial, are so interwoven, so inti- 
the earth: be thou strong therefore, mately blended with, and. dependant 
and shew thyself a man; and keep on their history, that;the genuineness 
the charge of the Lord thy God, to ofboth must either be acknowledged 
walk in his ways, to keep his statutes, or rejected, for they cannot be sepa- 
and his consmandments, and his judg- rated. If, therefore, it be allowed, 
ments, and his testimonies, as it is that their laws are'the genuine laws 
written in the law of Moses, that received from Moses; it will follow, 
thou mayst prosper im all that thou that so likewise are the first records 
dost, whithersoever thou turnest thy- of their nation. But infidelity itself, 
self.* In the reign of Amaziah itis not even the most sceptical, ever 
said, He did that which was right in doubted whether the Mosaiccode were 
the sight of the Lord, yet not like genuine or not, for it has been uni- 
David bis father: he did according to versally received as such. Conse- 
all things as Joash his father did. And ‘quently the bistorical relations, on 
it came to pass, as soon as the king- which those laws are founded, and 
dom was confirmed in his band, that which have constantly attended them, 
he slew his servants that had slain must be allowed to have made good 
the king his father. But the children their claims, and must be received as 
of the murderers he slew not; ac- genuine. 
cording to that which is written inthe — In the concession which it makes, 
book of the law of Moses, wherein the infidelity is wise, because the. most 
Lord commanded, saying, Thefathers credulous can never be persuaded to 
shall not be put to death for the chil- believe, that a nation at any time 
dren, nor the children be put to death would renounce its laws, and adopt 
for the fathers; but every man shall new ones, as the laws by which they 
be put to death for his own sin.”+ and their fathers had been for ages 
Subsequent to this we find Manasseh governed. But in denying the con- 
blamed and threatened by the pro- sequence ye flows from this con- 
phets of his day, for not observing to cession, infidelity must never boast of 
do according to ali that God hadcom- wisdom, for who can imagine, that 
manded, and according to all that his the institutions of the Sabbaih, of the 
servant Moses had appointed. But of Pentecost, and of the Passgver, had _ 
his grandson Josiah it 1s said, that there any other origin than those which the 
was no king befere him, who turned Jewish historian has attributed ,.to 
to the Lord with all his heart, and them, They were, in fact, like the 
withall hissoul, and with all hismight, other solemnities, historical records of 
according to ali the /aw of Moses ; nei- remarkable events, and, at these great 
ther after him arose there any like festivals, appropriate songs, composed 
him.t by the most eminent among the pro- 
So much for fhe testimony of his- phets, reminded the Jewish people of 
torians, in succession. from the de- those wonderful deliverances whicha 
parture of Israel out of Egypt, to their watchful providence had vouchsafed - 
captivity in Babylon. A similar tegeto their progenitors. But it was not 
timony is borne by all the prophets, Merely at the great festivals that 
both before and after the captivity ; by “these things were brought to their 
Isaiah, by Jeremiah, by Daniel, and remembrance, for the psaims of Da 
by Malachi, whose Jast and farewel vid, which, during his reign, and in 
admonition to the church of God, all succeeding generations, formed the 
which closes the prophetic writings, devotional and daily exercise of their 
is in these words, ‘* Remember ye church, frequently refer to, and some: 
the law of Moses ‘my servant, which times take occasion to repeat, the 
I commanded to bim tn Horeb.’’§ most interesting narratives which are 
The jaws of the Jewish people, recorded in the Peatateuch. ; 
whether municipal, moral, or cere- Such evidence is irrefragable. But 
— : if, in confirmation of this, we reflect 
* 1 Kings, c.2, v. 3. on the-early defection of the tea 
$2 Kings, c. 14, v. S16. tribes under Jeroboam, with the je 
{2 Kings, c. 21, v. 5, c 23, v.25. lousy subsisting between them and 
§ Malachi, c. 4, v. 4, the two remaining tribesof Benjam 
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and Judah, we must be satisfied that 
no such understanding and conseut 
could subsist between them, as would 
be injurious to the purity of their 
sacred records. 

If we consider likewise, that, after 
the return from Babylon, mutual 
hatred and contempt produced a total 
want of communication between the 
Jews and the Samaritans, in conse- 
quence of which the latter became 
guardians, and watchful guardians, of 
their Pentateuch; if we call to mind 


how widely the Greek_translation of 
the Septuagint was diffused; and if 
we concede, as we inevitably must, 
that these scattered copies of the law 
essentially agree; and finally, if we 


take into consideration the mutual - 


jealousy of the Pharisees, the Sad- 
ducees, and the Essenes ; may we not 
with the strongest confidence affirm, 
that we possess the writings of Moses 

enuine, and to every useful purpose, 
in their primitive perfection ? 





ORIGINAL 


CRITICISM. 


* Nulli negabimus, nulli <differemus justitiam.” 


Tue Corsair: a Tale. By Loxp 
Byron. pp. 100. i814. 


QEVEN years ago, when Lord 
‘tJ Byron published his first work, 
«« The Hours of IJdleness,”’ we ven- 
tured to predict (see Universal Mag. 
for Sept. 1807, p. 235) that his lord- 
ship's assurance which he then made, 


*of not again writing, would hardly be 


kept: and we hinted that success, or 
the restlessness of ins, might, 
either of them, soumaly inaet him to 
** another trespass.” Our _prognosti- 
eations. have been fulfilled, and they 
who admire his lordship’s writings, 
will no doubt rejoice that they have 
been; while they who reflect that 
one mature production is worth a 
hundred brilliant fragments, may per- 
baps wish that he had not even yet 
confirmed our prophecy. This wish 
would naturally result from the con- 
Viction that Lord Byron possesses 
many of the qualities of a poet-—sen- 
sibility, ardour, taste and vigour, and 
the desire that those qualities should 
be tasked deliberately upon some con- 
nected, some extended work, which, 
in its developement, might afford op- 
portunity for their individual display, 
as well as for their entire harmony as 
awhole. The only attempt at a re- 
gular composition which his lordship 
has made is ‘ Childe Harold,” a 
poem containing many beauties, and 
as many faults ; and far removed from 
that comprehension in the design 
which the mind might more eagerly 
desire, because worn out and wearied 
with the incessant jingle of Mr. Scott's 
octo-syllabic quartos. After Childe 
Harold came the Giaour and*the 
Universat Mac. Vou. XXI. 


Bride of Alydos, both of them spark- 
Jing drops from the rich tiara of ge- 
nius, but only calculated to glitter tor 
a moment and be forgotten. - 


His last effort is that which we are 
now about to notice, and which is 
formed strictly on the plan of its two 
immediate predecessors, except that 
it is mot degraded by “ the fatal fa- 
cility” of eight syllable lines. The 
Corsair is dedicated to Thomas 
Moore, and the dedication is perhaps 
the most amusing part of the volume. 
The reciprocal civilities of authors are 


certainly among the standing jests of 


mankind: but his lordship’s conver 
sion from rank abuse to courtly adu- 
lation, is at once an object of curiosity 
and suspicion. We have not many 
instances of such apostacy. War- 
burton, indeed, after having bespat- 
tered Pope with coarse abuse, became 
his advocate and friend; but War- 
burton’s previous attacks implicated 
only the literary character of his after- 
friend, while Lord Byron’s powerfully 
impeach the morals of Mr. Moore. 
We allude to his lordship’s severe 
censure of Moore’s amatory poems, 
in his ‘* English Bards and Scotch 
Reviewers,” which, as a satirist, he 
very properly condemns, and terms 
the writera ‘* melodious advocate for 
lust ;” while, in another part, alluding 
to the foolish duel between Mr. 
Moore and Mr. Jetfrey—(author and 
critic armed for the field!) he says, 
«the balls of the pistols, upon ex- 
amination, were found, like the cou- 
rage of the combatants, to have 
evaporated.” This poem was written 
ii = yet now, ip 1314, we find 
if 
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the noble author dedicating a work 
to this calumniated man, to this ** ad- 
vocate for lust,” this ** lewd Moore,” 
this vapouring hero, whom he aecuses 
of fighting a duel with ‘ leadless 
pistol.” Nor does he merely dedi- 
cate. He fawns too; and says, ‘ his 
only regret since his first acquaiut- 
ance has been the years he lost before 
it commenced.” Of course his lord- 
ship means those four or five years 
that elapsed since he lampooned him, 
and before he drivelled forth these 
pages of tenderness and admiration. 
Me Moore, no doubt, hails the new 
convert, duly estimates his virgin 
zeal, and will repay the flattering dis- 
tinction when he publishes his Asi- 
atic Epic. 

So much for the dedication, which 
we now dismiss with simply observ- 
ing, that it contains a fresh assurance 
from the noble author, that he will 
not write again for several years. 

The Corsair, though unsatisfactory 
in its conclusion, is yet an entire 
poem, and contains some passages 
executed with no ordinary degree of 
felicity. Conrad, the hero of the 
piece, is drawn with a powerful and 
skilful hand; stern, ferocious, misan- 
thropic, irreligious, abjuring all bu- 
man feelings, save one, and the foe 
of all mankind, save one. The darker 
shades of his character are well pour- 
trayed, and by giving him the rude 
niagnanimity of an outlaw’s courage, 
the author has succeeded in preserv- 
ing to him some share of the reader’s 
esteem. We cannot do better, how- 
ever, than borrow the poet’s own 
description : 

Unlike the heroes of each ancient race, 

in act, but Geds at least in face, 

Jn Conrad's ns little to admire, 

Though his dark eye-brow shades a glance 
of fire: 

Robust but not Herculea 

No frame 

height ; 

the whole—who paused to look 

again, 

Saw more than marks the crowd of vul- 
gar men— 

They gaze and marvel how—aund still 

confess 

thus it is, but why they cannot 

fuess,. 

Sun-burnt his check—his forehead high 


Alita 1a 


Demon 


form se 


u—to the sight 


giant sets forth his common 


Yet in 


Mhat 
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And oft perforce his rising lip reveals 

The haughtier thought it curbs, 
scarce conceals. 

Though smooth his voice, and calm his 
general mien, 

Still seems there something he would not 
have seen : 

His features’ deepening lines and vary- 
ing hue, ¢ 

At times attracted, yet perplex’d the 
view, 

As if within that murkiness of mind 

Work’ feelings fearful, and yet unde- 
fined ; 

Such might it be—that none could truly 
tell— 

Too cluse enquiry his stern glance could 

quell. 

breathe but few whose aspect 

could defy 

The full encounter of his searching eye ; 

He had the skill, when Cunning’s gaze 
would seek 

To prebe his heart and watch his chang- 
ing cheek, 

At once the observer’s purpose to espy, 

And on himself roll back his serutiny, 

Lest he to Conrad rather should betray 

Some secret thought—than drag that 
chief's to day. 

There was a laughing Devil in his sneer, 

That raised emotions both of rage and 
fear ; 

And where his frown of hatred darkly fell, 

Hope withering fied—and Mercy sighed 
farewell! 


but 


There 


Slight are the outward signs of evil 
thought, ’ 

Within—within—’twas there the spirit 
wrought! 

Love shows all changes—Hate, Ambition, 
Guile, 

Betray no further than the hitter smile + 

‘Ihe lip’s least curl, the lightest paleness 
thrown 

Along the govern’d aspect, speak alone 

Of deeper passions ; and to judge their 
mien, 

He, who would see, must be himself un- 
seen. 

Then—wiib the hurried step, the upward 
t ¥e ’ 

The clenched hand, the panse of agony, 

That listens, starting, lest the step ion 
near 

Approach intrusive on that mood of fear: 

Then—with each feature working from 
the heart, 

Vith feelings loosed to strengthen—not 
depart— 

That rise—couvulse—subside—that freeze 
or glow, 

Flush in the check, or damp upon the 
brow, 
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Then—Stranger! if thoy canst, and 
tremblest not, 

Behold his soul—the rest that soothes his 
Jot! 

Mark—how that lone and blighted bosom 
sears 

The scathing thought of execrated years! 

Behold—but who hath seen, or e’er shall 
see, 

Man as himself—the secret spirit free ? 


Yet was not Conrad thus by Nature sent 

To lead the guilty—guilt’s worst instru- 
ment— 

His soul was changed—before his deeds 
had driven 

Him forth to war with man and forfeit 
heaven. 

Warp’d by the world in Disappointment’s 
school, 

In words too wise—in conduct there a 
foo!— 

Too firm to yield—and far too proud to 
stoop— 

Doom’d by his very virtues for a dupe, 

He curs’d those virtues as the cause of ill, 

And not the traitors who betrayed him 
still ; 

Nor deem’d that gifts hestowed on better 
men 

Had left him joy, and means to give again. 

Fear’d—shuno"l—belied—ere youth had 
lost her force, 

He hated man too much to feel remorse— 

And thought the voice of wrath a sacred 
eall, 

To pay the injuries of some on all. 

He knew himself a villain—but he deem’d 

The rest no better than the thing he 
seem’d ; 

Andscorn’d the best as hypocrites who hid 

Those deeds the bolder spirit plainly did. 

He knew himself detested, but he knew 

The hearts that loath’d him crowch’d and 
dreaded too. 

Lone, wild, and strange, he stood alike 
exempt 

From all affection and from all contempt : 

His name could sadden, and his acts sur- 
prise ; 

But they that fear’d him dared not to 
despise : 

Man spurns the worm, but pauses ere he 
wake 

The —s venom of the folded 
snake, 


None are all evil—clinging round his 
heart, 

One softer feeling would not yet depart ; 

Oft could he sneer at others as beguil’d 

By passions worthy of a fool or child— 

Yet ’gainst that passion vainly still he 
sirove, 

And even ii him it asks the name of Love! 


Yes, it was love—uncangeable—un- 
changed— 

Felt but for one from whom he never 
ranged ; 

Though fairest captives daily met his eye, 

He shunn’d, nor sought, but coldly pass’d 
them by ; 

Though many a beauty droop’d in pri- 
son’d bower, 

None ever sovth’d his most unguarded 


hour. 

Yes—it was Love—if thoughts of ten- 
derness, 

Tried in temptation, strengthen’d by dise 
tress, 


Unmoved by absence, firm in every clime, 

And yet—Oh more than all ‘—uutired by 
time— 

Which nor defeated hope, nor baffled wile, 

Could render sullen were she ne’er to 
smile, , 

Nor rage could fire, nor sickuess fret to 
vent 

On her one murmur of his discontent— 

Which still would meet with joy, with 
calmness part, 

Lest that his look of grief should reach her 
heart ; 

Which nought remov’d—nor menaced to 
remove— 

If there be love in mortals—this was love! 

He wasa villain—aye—reproaches shower 

On him—but not the passion, nor its 
power, 

Which only proved, all other virtues gone, 

Not guilt itself could quench this love-, 
liest one! 


. This isa powerful description; but 
though we may easily conceive how 
even such a ‘* lone and blighted bo- 
som” as Conrad's, might be sensible 
to that passion which subdues even 
the most untamed natures, we are 
naturally led to wonder how Medora 
could have felt so ardent a passion 
for a being certainly not formed to 
wina woman's love. Her attachment 
is romantic we confess; but we 
should have been better pleased had 
it been natural. 

What may be called the action of 
this poem is very meagre. Its ate 
tractions consist in the sentiments, 
language, and situation. Conrad, 
who is the captain of a band of pirates 
that infest the Greek islands, hears 
that Seyd, the Pacha, had equipped 
a fleet for the purpose of seeking 
him and his followers, and extermi- 
nating them. Conrad, however, 
resolves to anticipate the motions of 
the enemy, takes a hasty leave of 
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Medora, instantly puts to sea, and 
seeks the foe, instead of waiting to 
be sought. He finds them in the 
Bay of Coron, (a sea-port in the 
Morea) and contrives to introduce 
himself to the Seyd in disguise. The 
description of this attempt, and its 
consequences, is highly animated and 
poetical, 


With cautious reverence from the outer 
gate, 

Slow stalks the slave, whose office there to 
wait, 

Bows his bent head—his hand salutes the 
floor, 

Ere yet his tongue the trusted tidings bore : 

** A captive Dervise, from the pirate’s nest 

Escaped, is here—himself would tell the 
rest.” 

He took the sign from Seyd’s assenting 


eye, 
And led the holy man in silence nigh. 
His arms were folded on his dark-green 


vest, 
His step was feeble, and his look <eprest ; 
Yet worn he seem’d of hardship more 
than years, 
And pale his cheek with penance, not 
from fears, j 
Vow’'d to his God—his sable locks he 


wore, 

And these his lofty cap rose proudly o’er : 

Around his form his loose long robe was 
thrown, 

And wrapt a breast bestow’d on heaven 
alone : 

Submissive, yet with 
mann’d, 

He calmly met the curious eyes that 
scann’d; 

And question of his coming fain would 
seek, 

Before the Pacha’s will allowed tospeak. 


self-possession 


«* Whence com’st thou, Dervise?” 
** From the outlaw’s den, 
A fugitive—” 
** Thy capture where and when ?” 
*¢ From Scalanova’s port to Scio’sisle, 
The Saick was bound; but Alla did not 
smile 
Upon our course—the Moslem merchant's 
gains 
The Rovers won: our limbs have worn 
their chains. 
] had no death to fear, nor wealth to boast, 
Beyond the wandering freedom which I 
lost ; 
At length a fisher’s humble boat by night 
Afforded hope, and offer’d chance of flight : 
f seized the hour, and find my safety here 
With thee—most mighty Pacha! who can 
fear 2” 


Original Criticism. 
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‘* How speed the outlaws ? stand they well 
prepared, 

Their plunder’d wealth, and robber’s rock, 
to guard ? 

Dream they of this our preparaticn, 
doom’d 

To view with fire their scorpion nest con- 
sumed ?” 


“ Pacha! the fettered captive’s mourning 


eye 

That weeps for flight, but ill can play the 
Spy 5 

I onty heard the reckless waters roar, 

Those waves that would not bear me from 
the shore ; ' 

I only mark’d the glorious sun and sky, 

Too bright—too blue—for my captivity ; 

And felt—that all which Freedom's bosom 
cheers, 

Must break my chain before it dried my 
tears, 

This may’st thou judge, at least, from my 
escape, 

They little deem of aught in peril’s shape ; 

Else’ vainly had I prayed or sought the 
chance 

That leads me here—if eyed with vigi- 
lance: 

The careless guard that did not see me 
fly, 

May watch as idly when thy poweris nigh. 

Pacha !—my limbs are faint—and nature 
craves 

Food for my hunger, rest from_ tossing 
waves ; 

Permit my absence—peace be with thee, 
Peace Sig 

With all around !—now grant repose— 
release. k 


Stay, Dervise! I have more to question=— 
stay, 
ldo command thee—sit—dost heat?-— 


obey! 

More I must ask, and food the slaves shall 
bring ; 

Thou shalt not pine where all are ban- 
queting : 

The supper done—prepare thee to reply, 

Clearly and full—I love not mystery.” 


*T were vain to guess what shook the pious 
man, 

Who look’d not lovingly on that Divan ; 

Nor show’d high relish for the banquet 
prest, 

And less respect for every fellow guest. 

*T was but a moment’s peevish hectic past 

Along his cheek, and tranquillized as - 
fast ; 

He sate him down in silence, and his look 

Resumed the calmuess which befure fore 
sook 





. 
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The feast was usher’d in—but sumptuous 
re 
He shunn’d as if some poison mingled 
there. E 
For one so long condemn’d to toil and 


fast, 

Methinks he strangely spares the rich 
repast. 

“ What ails thee, Dervise? eat—dost 
thou suppose 

This feast a Christian’s? or my friends 
thy foes ? 

Why dost thou shun the salt? that sacred 
pledge, 

Which, once partaken, blunts the sabre’s 
edge, 

Makes even contending tribes in peace 
unite, 

And hated hostsseem brethren to the sight! 


Salt seasons dainties—and my food is still 

The bumblest root, my drink the simplest 
rill ; 

And my stern vow and order's laws oppose 

To break or mingle bread with friends or 
foes ; 

It may seem strange—if there be aught 
to dread, 

That peril rests upon my single head ; 

But for thysway—nay more—thy Sultan's 
throne, 

I taste nor bread nor banquet—save alone ; 

Infringed our order’s rule, the Prophet’s 
rage 

To Mecca’s dome might bar my pilgri- 
mage. 


Well—as thou wilt—ascetic as thou art— 

One question answer! then in peace de- 
part. 

How many ?—Ha:! it cannot sure be day ? 

What —— suu is bursting on the 

ay ? 

It shines a lake of fire !—away—away ! 

Ho! treachery ! my guards! my scimitar! 

The galleys feed the flames—and I afar! 

Accursed Dervise !—these thy tidings— 
thou 

Some villain spy—seize—cleave him— 
slay him now !” 


Up — om Dervise with that burst of 
ight, — 

Nor less his change of form appall’d the 
sight: ~ 

Up rose that Dervise—not in saintly garb, 

But like a warrior bounding from his 


arb, 

Dash’d his high cap, and tore his robe 
away— 

Shone his mail’d breast, and flash’d his 
sabre’s ray! , 

His close but glittering casque, and sable 
plume, 

More glittering eye, and black brow’s 
sabler gloom, 


Glared on the Moslems’ eyes some Afrit 
sprite, 
Whose demon death-blow left no hope for 
ght. 
The wild confusion, and the swarthy glow 
Of flames on high, and torches from below ; 
The shriek of terror, and fhe mingling 
yell— 
For swords began to clash, and shouts to 
swell, 
Flung o’er that spot of earth the air of 
hell! 


. Distracted to and fro the flying slaves 


Behold but bloody shore and fiery waves ; 

Nought heeded they the Pacha’s angry cry, 

They seize that Dervise!—seize on Zu- 
tanai! 

He saw their terror—check’d the first de- 
spair 

That urged him but to stand and perish 
there, 

Since far too early and too well obey’d, 

The flame was kindled ere the signal 
made ; 

He saw their terror—from his baldric’ 
drew 

His bugle—brief the blast—but shrilly 
blew, 

’Tis answer’d—‘* Well ye speed, my gal- 
lant crew! 

Why didI doubt their quickness of career? 

And deem design had left me single here ?”" 

Sweeps his long arm—that sabre’s whirl- 
ing sway, 

Sheds fast atonement for its first delay; 

Completes his fury, what their fear begun, 

And makes the many basely quail to one. 

The cloven turbaus o’er the chamber 
spread, 

And scarce an arm dare rise to guard its 


ead : 
Even Seyd, convuls’d, o’erwhelm’d with 
rage, surprise, 
Retreats before him, though he still defies. 
No craven he—and yet he dreads the 
blow, 
So much Confusion magnifies his foe ! 
His blazing galleys srill distract his sight, 
He tore his beard, and foaming fled the 
fight; 
For now the pirates pass’d the Haram 


gate, 
And burst within—and it were death to 
wait ; : 
Where wild Amazement shrieking--kneel- 
ing—throws 

The sword aside—in vain—the blood o’er- 
flows! 

The Corsairs pouring, haste to where. 
within, 

Invited Conrad’s bugle, and the din 

Of groaning victims, and wild cries for 
life, 

Proclaim'd how well he did the work of 
strife. 
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They shout to find him grim and lonely 
there, 

A glutted tyger mangling in his lair! 

But short their greeting—shorter his re- 
we 

 *Tis well—but Seyd escapes—and he 
must die. 

Much hath been done—but more remains 
to do— 

Their galleys blaze—why not their city 
too ?”’ 


Quick at the word—they seized him each 
a torch, 

And fire the dome from minaret to porch. 

A stern delight was fix’d in Conrad’s eye, 

But sudden sunk—for on his ear the ery 

Of women struck, and likea deadly knell 

Knock’d at that heart unmoved by baitle’s 
yell. 

«Oh! burst the Haram—wrong not on 
your lives 

One female form—remember—we have 
wives. 

On them such outrage Vengeance will 
repay ; 

Man is our foe, and such ’tis ours to slay: 

But still we spared—must spare the 
weaker prey. 

Oh! I forgot—but Heaven will not for- 
give 

If at my word the helpless cease to live ; 

Follow who will—I go—we yet have time 

Our souls to lighten of at least a crime.” 

He climbs the crackling stair—he bursts 
the door, 

Nor feels his feet glow scorching with the 

oor ; 

His breath choak’d gasping with the vo- 
lumed sincke, 

But still from room to room his way he 
broke : 

They search—thcy find—they save : with 
lusty arms 

Each bears a prize of unregarded charms ; 

Calm their loud fears ; sustain their sink- 
ing frames 

With all the care defenceless beauty 
claims : 

So well could Conrad tame their fiercest 
mood, 

And check the very hands with gore im- 
brued. 

But who is she? whom Conrad’s arms 
convey 

From reeking pile and combat’s wreck--- 
away— 

Who but the love of him he dooms to 
bleed ? 

The Haram queen---but still the slave of 
Seyd! 


Brief time had Conrad now to greet Gul- 
hare, 

Few words to re-assure the trembling 
fair ; 
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For in that pause compassion snatch'd 
from war, 

The foe before retiring, fast and far, 

With wonder saw their footsteps unpur- 
sued, 

First slowlier fled---then rallied---then 
withstood. 

This Seyd perceives, then first perceives 
how few, 

Compar’d with his, the Corsair’s roving 
crew, 

And blushes o’er his error as he eves 

The ruin wrought by panic and surprize. 

Alla il Alla! Vengeance swells the ery— 

Shame mounts to rage that must atone or 
die! : 

And flame for flame and blood for blood 
imust tell, 

The tide of triumph ebbs that flowed too 
well— 

When wrath returns to renovated strife, 

And those who fought for conquest strike 
for life. 

Conrad beheld the danger---he beheld 

His followers faint by freshening foes re- 
pelled : 

*¢ One effort---one---to break the circling 
host !”” 

They form---unite---charge---waver---all 
is lost! 

Within a narrower ring compress’d, beet, 

Hopeless, not heartless, strive and struggle 
yet— 

Ah! now they fight in firmest file no 
more, 

Hemm’d in---eut aff---cleft down---and 
trampled o’er ; 

But each strikes singly, silently, and 
home, 

And sinks outwearied rather than o’er- 
come, 

Klis last faint quittance rendering with his 
breath, 

Till the blade glimmers in the grasp of 
death ! 


We could not persuade ourselves 
to mutilate this long extract, for to 
shorten it would have been to destroy 
its effect. Conrad, thus subdued, is 
thrown into prison to be reserved for 
the most exquisite torments, but he is 
finally liberated by the hand of Gul- 
nare, after several days’ confinement. 
We have not room to extract several 
very fine passages, describing the 
fierce meditations of the fettered chief, 
or the varied persuasions of Gulnare 
to induce him to assassinate Seyd, 
which at last she does herself. We 
think, however, that his abhorrence 
of Gulnare for this act, certainly not 
a feminine one, but yet a terrible 
proof of sincerity, is not consistent 
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with his character nor perhaps with 
nature. We can scarcely abhor the 
crime that is heroically perpetrated 
for our own deliverance. Medora, 
meanwhile, inconsolable for the loss 
of Conrad, dies of grief, and when 
he returns he finds her lifeless: he then 
flies, nobody knows whither, and so 
the poem ends, leaving the reader in 
doubt as to the fate of the principal 

rson in the work, and full of anx- 
iety for what may be the lot of the 
self-devoted Gulnare. 

With regard to the execution of the 
work, it bas, as we have already 
stated, many beauties. Some of these 
we have extracted, and many we are 
compelled to omit. But we cannot 
refuse a place to the following, which 
describes Conrad's state in discovering 
Medora’s death :— 


He reach’d his turret door---he paused--- 
no sound 

Broke from within---and all was night 
around. 

He knock’d, and loudly --footstep nor 
reply 

Aunounced that any heard or deem’d him 
nich 5 

He knock’d---but faintly---for his trem- 
bling hand 

Refus'd to aid his heavy heart’s demaud. 

The portal opens—'tis a well known face 

But not the form he panted to embrace. 

its lips are silent---twice his own essay’d, 

And fail’d to frame the question they de- 
lay’d; 

He snatch’d the lamp---its light will ans- 
wer all— 

It quits his grasp---expiring in the fall. 

He would not wait for that reviving rav— 

As soon could he have lingered there for 
day ; 

But, glimmering through the dusky cor- 
ridore, 

Another chequers o'er the shadowed floor ; 

His steps the chamber gain—his eyes be- 
hiold 

All that his heart believed not—yet fore- 
told! 


He turn’d not—spoke not---sunk not--- 
fix’d his look, 

Aad set the anxious frame that -lately 
shook, 

He gazed---how long we gaze despite of 
pain, 

And know---but dare not own we gaze in 
vain! 

In fife itself she was so still and fair, 

Chat death with gentler aspect withered 
there ; 
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And the cold flowers her colder hand con- 
tain’d, 

In that last grasp as tenderly were strain’d 

As if she scarcely felt, but feign’d a 
sleep, 

And made it almost mockery yet to weep : 

The long dark lashes fringed her lids of 
snow— 

And veil’d---thought shrinks from all that 
lurk’d below— 

Oh! o’er the eye death most exerts his 
might, 

And burls the spirit from her throne of 
light ! 

Sinks those blue orbs in that long last 
eclipse, 

But spares, as yet, the charm around her 
lips 

Yet---yet they seem as they forbore to 
simile, 

And wish’d repose---but only for a while 5 

But the white shroud, and each extended 
tress, 

Long---fair---but spread in utter lifeless- 
ness, 

Which, late the sport of every summer 
wind, 

Escaped the baffled wreath that strove to 
bind; 

These---and the pale pure cheek, became 
the bier— 

But she is nothing---wherefore is he here ? 


By Lord Byron. 


He ask’d no question---all were answer’d 

; now 

By the first glance on that still---marble 
brow. 

It was enough---she died---what reck’d it 
how ? ; 

The love of youth, the hope of better 
years, : 

The source of softest joy and tenderest 
fears, 

The only living thing he could not hate, 

Was reft at once---and he deserv’d his 
fate, 

Sut did not feel it less ;---the good ex- 
plore, 

For peace, those realme where guilt can 

never soar: : 

proud---the 

fixed below 

“heir joy —and find this earth enough for 
woe, 

Lose in that one their all—perchance a 
mhite— 

But who in patience parts with all delight ? 

Full mauy a stoic eye and aspect stern 

Hide hearts where grief hath litile left to 
learn ; 

And many a withering thought lies hid— 

not lest— 
smiles that least befit who wear them 


most. 


The wayward---who have 


Ip 








Poetry, Original and Selected. 


Lord’ Byron possesses no ordinary 
powers as a poet, but he is not quite 
free from the affectation of appearing 
profound without being intelligible, 
Several instances occur in the course 
of this little work, where meaning is 
absolutely sacrificed to a miserable 
glitter of expression. The following 
Is one example :— 


She saw at once, yet sunk not---trembled 
not— 

Beneath that grief---that loneliness of lot-— 

Within that meek fair form were feelings 
high, 

That deem’d not till they found their 


energy. 
While yet was Hope---they soften’d---flut- 
ter’d--- wept— 
All lost---that softness died not---but it 
slept— 


What is this but a mere accumu- 
lation of words that tell nothing ? 
We sometimes too met with lines 
that halt sadly, as well as some 
most palpable loans from preceding 


[Fesrvanr 


poets; but he who is 30 rich himself 
should be ashamed to borrow. 


Sariz: an Eastern Tale. By J.H. 
Rex NOLDs. 

6 en isa pleasing narrative told 

in irregular metre. The author 

is not among the most favoured sons 


of poetry, but we have seen worse 
poems undeservedly popular. 


The ResecTep THEATRE; oT, a 
Collection of Dramas, Sc.—No. I. 
\ E did intend giving a review 

of this work in our present 
number, with some observations upon 
the principle of the undertaking, but 
have thought it better to defer so 
doing till another number or two has 
appeared, by which a gouee judg. 
ment may be more easily formed. 





POETRY, ORIGINAL AND SELECTED. 


PGETICAL RETORT COURTEOUS. 
To Marsiat Sout. 


, or at least in the Character 
of MaRouIs WELLINGTON, 


From 


On his requesting the French General to 
allow the inhabitants of St. Jean de 
Luz (who had deserted that and other 
villages after their capiure), to return 
to their dwellings; upon which the 
Marshal sent the females to Lord i¥el- 
lington, and incorporated the men into 
his own battalions. 

GENERAL? your sending the fair sex 

ey to me, 

It must be own'd, is true French gal- 

lantry ! 

Such of the spinster damsels as it s 

May help, perchance, to raise me young 

recruits : 

As for the husbands, such as 

lives, 

Tho’ pris’ners made, may come and take 

their wires : 

And stili to shew the British are polite, 

Marshal, should you be caught, or kili’d 

im fight, 
Jead or alive—tho’ lost to victory— 

i scarce can‘suy—Acw welcome you would 

be! 


Is, 


ANOTHER. 


Frecp MaArsHAL WELLiuINGTON to Mar- 
SHAL SOULT. 


LET all who chuse remain, nor fear 
the sword 

Shall injure those who trust my honour's 
word ; 

The women hear! and with one general 
voice 

Declare to stay—becomes their _realy{ 
choice, 

Fach liberal bosom of this truth aware 

That, friends or foes,—“* the brave deserve 
the Jaer !”” 


ecabasceoniienis 
From THE Travian or Garret 


“© Felice che vi mira,” &c. 


save thei Harry the youth whe thee admires, 
Happier who sighs with soft desires$ 


h 


_But O how blest, how happy he, 
Whe sighing draws a sigh from thee! 


Bright shines imleed that lover’s star, 
Who thus in one, so heav'nly fair, 
His eyes aud heart ‘at once can please, 
Aud say the heart he loves, is his. 


os 





fan- 


fear 
pur's 
1eral 
early § 


ire 
serve 
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VARIETIES, LITERARY & PHILOSOPHICAL; 


With Notices respecting Men of Letters, Artists, and Works 
in Hand, &c. &c. 


New Books in the Press, and pre- 
paring for Publication. 


| br Erskine is engaged in a work 
adapted to existing circumstances, 
and to serve as a continuation of the 
reasoning and principles contained in 
his celebrated pamphlet, on the Causes 
and Consequences of the War. 

Restitute, or the titles and characters 
of old books, i: English literature, and 
their authors revived. By Sir Egerton 
Brydges. 

By the Rev. John Barrington, a lite- 
rary history of the middle ages; com- 
piehending an account of the state of 
iearning from the close of the reign of 
Augustus, to its renewal in the fifteenth 
century. 

By Mr. Henry Ellis, keeper of the 
manuscripts in the British Museum, a 
new edition, with additions, and a con- 
tinuation of the History of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral. 

By Mr. R. Slate, a volume of ser- 
mons never before published, selected 
from manuscripts and preached by 
eminent non-conformists; Oliver Hey- 
wood, of Coley; Thomas Jollie,. of 
Althorne; Henry Newcome, of Man- 
chester; and r See Pendleburg, of 
Holcome. 

The History of Essex, with portraits 
of the celebrated and remarkable na- 
tives of that county, and a summary of 
their lives ; by Mrs. Elizabeth Ogborne; 
illustrated by numerous engravings and 
drawings, taken on the spot, by Mr. G. 
Ogborne. 

Onthe erroneous opinions and terrors 
entertained concerning hereditary dis- 
eases, with remarks on the’ unnecessary 
revival of exploded Greek terms, &c. 
&c. By Dr. Adams. 

Mr. Bowyer has circulated proposals 
for publishing a series of twelve views, 
embracing those of Moscow and the 
Kremlin and Imperial Palace; Leipsic, 
Dresden, Berlin, Hanover, Amsterdam, 
the Hague, Hamburgh, &c. accom- 
panied with a narrative. He also in- 
tends publishing an historical engraving 
of the death of Sir Ralph Abercrombie, 
trom a painting by Stothard. 

Untversa Mac. Vor. XXI. 


At Oxford, Livii Historia, in 4 vol. 
8vo. from the text of Drakenburch, to 
and the 
Crevier’s 


contain the various readin 
whole of the notes in bot 
editions. 

In the University-press, Edinburgh, 
anew Lexicon of the New Testament, ° 
in Greek and Latin, illustrated by vari- 
ous philological observations, by John 
Freeder Schleusner, in two vols. 8v0. 
The principal improvements will be 
a translation of the German passages, 
with observations by the editors, the 
Rev. Jaines Smith, D.D. Mr. John Stau- 
chen, and Mr. Adam Dickenson. 

The British Biography of the last 
century, by some members of the 
University of Oxford. 

By subscription, anew, superb, and 
improved, edition of the Delphic Clas- 
sics, in quarto, to be entitled the Re- 
gent’s edition. 

Narrative of the Imprisonment of 
Count O’ Neil and the Massacre of his 
Family in France, with other particulars: 
written by himself. 


Arts, Sciences, &c. 


~ A junction has been formed of Ni- 
cholson’s Philosophical Journal and Til- 
loch’s Philosophical Magazine,; the latter 
is now conducted by Messrs. Nicholson 
and Tilloch. . . 

The very low state of, literature in 
Russia appears from the circunistance of 
Russian translations of the Vicar of 
Wakefield, Tom Jones, Don Quixoite, 
and the. Devil on Two Sticks, being 
among a consideiable number of Rus- 
sian books lately imported by T. Boo- 
sey. 
“A question has been proposed, to know 
the reason why the Chinese hang the 
rudder of their boats in such a manner, 
that a portion of it is below the keel. 
They are not a people, it is said, likely. 
to persist in a thing which has no advan- 
tage attached to it. | ; 

A gentleman, who, when he has ob- 
ened bie books and, manuscripts da- 
maged by insects, recommends the 
yee of small bags of powdered 
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pepper here and there. Scraps or clip- 
pings ef Russia leather prove of essential 
service ; and he has put a stop to the 
progress of siihe of the damages octa- 
sioned by insects in books, by putting a 
quantity of pars among the leaves. 

-It is said that with Mr. Omon’s steam 
engine, at Bristol, corn will very soon be 
ground. The principle is a hellow wheel, 
whose interior is half-filled with a fluid 
metal. The steam is supplied by a 
common boiler, and- makes no nvise 
whatever, saving half the coals, &c. 

Mr. Burge, of Bristol, has invented a 
stove, iti the form of an urn, which has 
a pot introduced into it for the firé, and 
is supplied with air from above, so that 
people may enjoy the fire and the stove 
at once. 

_ A very fine Agoa Merinha has recently 
been dnelwaed at the bottom of a 
brook, in the Brazils, of a light-green 
colour, bright ih its superficiesand much 
brighter inside, smooth on the outside, 
retaining no track of its crystalline form, 
but rather indicating that it has been a 

ism, truncated in its terminations, 

d weighing 660 drachms. This gem 
for splendour, perfection, and colour, 
is almost unequalled, 

Mr. Wellesley _ Long Pole is fitting 
up Wanstead Moker in a style of 
magnificence, exceeding even Carlton- 
Mouse, prepara to the baptism of 
his infant-sen, and also in expectation 
of the return of his uncle, Lord Wel- 
limgton; in the spring, in the event of a 
geheral peace, When an etitettainment 
will Be given at Wansted-House, of 
whiéh the pfivate hospitalities of Eng- 
land, however celebrated, furnish no 
precedent iti expense, variety, and ex- 
teat, since the days of Cardinal Wol- 


sey. 
‘hr. Ward, of Bath, has announced 
the discovery of a method of preservin 
coth whieh thréshed, in a sound an 
sweet state, and which will cause the 
produce of different soils to — re- 
0 


gilutly together, when on the floor, and 
ptoduce 4 greater — of beer, and 
of Superiér flavour; this he recom- 
ménds aé of great advafitage to the 
miditster; 

Té preserve marine-plants, or sea- 
weeds.—A Hanpshiré collector says, 
all thé sniallér pints should be expanded 
under water, ii a plate; pon a piece 
of writitig paper, sunk te the bottom: 
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in this state they will resume their na- 
tural form and pesition;s ‘The paper, 
with the plafit upon it, must be with- 
drawn from the water gently, and the 
plant aid paper afterwards placed be- 
twixt two or three sheets of blotting- 
aper, and pressed with a book or flat 
oard. When taken out, it must be 
put between fresh sheets of paper till alk 
the moisture is-gone; it is then to be 
laid up in a quire of blottimg- paper, 
undet pressure, for a day or two, when, 
if diy, it may be placed ene | 
upon Writing-paper. The latger plants 
require a good deal of drying, in suc- 
cessive chariges of pape, in a very dry 
room, or near the fire. : 

Mr. Todd, of Hoddesdon, recoms 
mends the practicé in Denmark, rela+ 
tive to fruit-trees, where the people 
keep back the blossoms till the 
weather is settled, by covering the trees 
in the day-time, and exposing them du- 
ring the night. The experiment may be 
easily made here on a few trees, and the 
practice, gees by the results. 

Sir R. Phillips strongly recommends 
the advice of a correspondent, respect- 
ing care in taking heated pokers out of 
the fire, by observing that every poker 
(in parlours and sitting-rooms) otight to 
be provided with a cross just below the 
bright part, to catch it on the fender, 
when it slips often red-hot out of the 
fire. The cross would genérally catch 
it on the fender; but if it were to roll 
on the heatth-rug, or carpet, it would 
raise the hot-end above the floor, and 
prévent _— serious accidents. 

A patt the sea-cliffs, on the coast 
near Lime, in Dorsetshire, ldtely fell 
down after a violent stérm, and €xhi- 
bited the fossil remains of an: dnormous 
crocodile, in a high state of perfection. 
Being discovered on the estate of H. H. 
Henley, Esy. he liberally presented it 
to the on Museum of Natural His- 
tory.. 

A musical watch~ séal.+- Mr. J. 
Walker, of the city of Chester, has in 
hiS possession 4 small watch-seal, con- 
taining all the musical principles of 
the organ. On touching a spring, it 
plays melodiously and cortectly a short 
symphony, in a distizict and most har- 
monious tone. 

A béautifal bald coot has lately been 
shot on the banks of the Teds, near 
Darlington, ‘This bird is found in Rits- 
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sia, and the western part of Siberia. 
The plumage is extremely handsome, 
and it measured 18 inches in length. 

Mr. C. A. Busby, in consideration of 
the or ages | of designated plans, 
elevations, and sections, in explaining 
the interior accommodations and the ex- 
ternal appearances of buildings, has 
proposed models, which he constructs in 
such a manner, that, before a brick is 
laid, he can exhibit every of the 
intended edifice as distinctly as if it 
were already in existence. He has 
justly observed, that while architectural 
drawings misled or evade the judg- 
ment, @ model, on the plan which he 
adopts, enables the observer to form as 
accurate an opinion ef the merits of the 
proposed edifice as the author of the 
desjgn. 

Remedy for deafness.—The follow- 
ing is said to have been used, with suc- 
cess, by Mr. Grosvenor, surgeon, of 
Oxford :— Draw into the mouth, from a 
pipe of the en tobaceo, the smoke, 
closing the mouth and nose completely ; 
when quite full, make an effort as if you 
would discharge it through the nostrits. 
The tobaeco-smoke thus will be urged 
through a back passage (called the eu- 
stacian tube) into the ear. ‘Fhe expe- 
riment must be repeated till one or both 
the ears give a report or crack, when, 
as it is affirmed, the hearing is sure to 
return. The first day Mr. G. made the 
experiment, his ear gaye a violent crack 
after filling his mouth three times, and, 
to his astonishment, his hearing returned 
immediately. 

A new hygrameter. — M. Baptist 
Lendi, of St. Gall, gives the following 
description of his invention: —In a 
white flint bottle is suspended a piece of 
metal, about the size of a hazel-nut, 
which predicts every possible change of 
weather, twelve or fourteen hours be- 
fore it occurs. As soon as this metal 
is suspended in the bottle with water, it 
begins to increase in bulk, and in ten or 
twelve days forms an admirable pyra- 
mid, which resembles polished brass, 
and it undergoes several changes, till it 
has attained its full dimensions. In 
rainy weather this pyramid is continually 


covered with pearly drops of water; in 


case of thunder or hail, it will change 
to the finest red, and throw out rays ; 
in case of wind or fog, it will appear 
dull and spotted; and, previously to 
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placed in a moderate temperature, it 
will require no other trouble than to 
pour out a common tumbler of water, 
and put in the same quantity’ of fresh. 
For the first few days it must not be 
shaken, , 

M. Lendi also possesses the art of 
drawing flawers and plants, of every 
kind and every colour, upon paper, in 
the space of a-few minutes, and of 
etching them to the depth of a quarter 
of an inch, upon wood, equal to the 
most finished copper-plates. . 

fo prevent the effects of bad air in 
wells, mines, &c.—One gallon of good 
air being known to be sufficient to sus- 
tain life for a minute, it is proposed 
whether a good carter’s frock drawn an 
tied over a man’s head, or a bag, would 
not contain a sufficiency of gond air to 
enable any person to go and give the ne= 
cessary assistance to persons suddenly 
seized by the vapour in these situations, 

A paper, printed at the Havannah, 
mentions, that an aged priest, in Gui- 
tamala, having applied himself to the 

roduction of opium in that province, 
ne had succeeded to a degree, pro- 
mising to make his discoveries of great 
national ~benefit, the opium of Guita- 
mala being superlor to that of the Le- 
vant. 

Professor Mangeli has published, in 
the Milan Journal, a long report upen 
the action of the venom of vipers, and 
states, that ammoniac is the only sove- 
reign remedy for their bite. “Opium 
and musk, hitherto prescribed by the 
Italian physicians, he states, are inef- 
ficient. 

M. Mauger, of Wurtzburg, has a 
machine which, for a long time, indi- 
cates the most exact movements of the 
earth and the moon, as well as the ap- 
parent movements of the suff and the 
celestial bodies, with the eclipses, for 
example, that result from the respective 
positions of the stars. M. M’s celestial 
globe, 14 inches and a half in diameter, 
made by himself: an excellent watch 
with four needles, and a wheel-work 
which is placed within the celestial 
globe, form the essential parts of this 
machine. 

Mr. Heaphy has long been engaged 
in painting the portrait of the Marquis 
of Wellington, with those of fifty ge- 
neral officers and others of <istinction. 
During some months he has had the 


snow, it will look quite muddy. If or of being at the marquis’s table, 
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so that such an extensive assemblage of 

ortraits of these British heroes, painted 
in the camp, cannot but produce the 
most striking interest among their friends 
and admirers, the public at large. 

Strabo has been translated’ from the 
Greek into French, by the command of 
the emperor, Napoleon, by M. de la 
Porte du Thiel, M. Gosslyn, and M. 
Coray, the latter of whom is a native of 
Smyrna, 

Dr. Sherwen has ascertained that 
every good property of stramontum 
may be obtained from a similar use of 
common white poppy heads, the juice 
of which either swallowed or inhaled, is 
equally anodyne, and less deleterious 
than stramonium. ‘The po PY heads, 
used for this purpose, should be care- 
fully dried while green, and before 
they have attained their greatest magni- 
tude. It is probable that the green 
leaves, also dried, would be efficacious 
in asthmas, &c. 

A certain method of curing a cold.— 
The late Dr. Beddoes, in his instruc- 
tions, says, this ought generally to be 
known. _It is not right in the beginning 
of a cold to make your room warmer 
than usual; to increase the quantity of 
bed-ciothes ; to wrap yourself in flan- 
nel, or to drink large draughts of piping 
hot gruel or barley-water; but, per- 
haps, there would be bardly such a 
thing as a bad cold, if people, when 
they find it coming on, were to keep 
cool; avoid wine and strong drinks, 
and confine themselves for a short time 
to a simple diet, as potatoes, with other 
vegetables, ‘with toast and water. The 
doctor says he has known the most vio- 
lent symptoms go off entirely, in con- 
sequence of pursuing this diet ; and that 
the pulse of a person has beaten from 
twelve to twenty strokes in‘'a minute 
less, who had, atter the onset of a cold, 
continued quiet three quarters of an 
hour in a cold room. Strong liquors, 
he observes, as well as warmth, sud- 
denly applied, will bring on increase of 
cold, and sometimes inflammation. 

Grect depression of temperature 
produced by evaporaiion.—Fasten a 
little fine tow, by means of a thread, 
round the naked bulb of a thermome- 
ter, and suspend it before the nozzle of 
a bellows; then pour-some ether on the 
bulb, so as to soak the tow thoroughly, 
aid immediately direct upon it a con- 
tinued stream of air from the bellows, 
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renewing the ether as soon as it evapo- 
rates: by this management, at any com- 
mon temperature of the atmosphere, 
the mereury in the thermometer will, 
in about a minute, be lIgwered to 0s 
Fahrenheit. 

. The degree of doctor in medicine, by 
deploma, was lately conferred, by the 
university of Oxford, on Dr. Edward 
Jenner, discoverer. of the practice of 
vaccine inoculation,—-a man who, had 
he lived among the Greeks, would have 
been ranked with other benefactors of 
mankind. When the French emperor 
was once asked to set free an English- 
man of the name of Williams, he re- 
fused to listen to the application, but, 
on being told he was recommended by 
Dr. Jenner, he instantly signed the passe 
port, saying, “1 can refuse nothing to 
so great a man as Jenner.”’ 

The Rev. David Peter is delivering a 
course of philosophical lectures at the 
Presbyterian College, .at Caermarthen. 

Mr. David Jenkin, of Swansea, has 
announced a weekly newspaper in the 
Welsh language, under the title of 
Seren Gomer, 

New method of dying silk of a yel- 
low colour.—Into eight parts of pure 
water pour, drop by drop, one part.of 
smoaking nitrous acid, The mixture 
becomes heated from 25 to 35 
of Reaumur. Afterwards take the silk 
or stuff, which must be previously soak- 
ed in water, and put it into the acid solu- 
tion in such a manner as to completely 
saturate it; at the end of an hour anda 
half it must be taken out, without being 
squeezed. The siik, having .a..slight 
yellow tint, is put still, without squeé- 
zing, into a solution, made of one 
of pure pot-ash and eight parts of water. 
It ts often turned in this alkaline solu- 
tion, to saturate it equally, In ten mi- 
nutes it acquires a fine golden colour, 
very brilliant and very solid. Then, 
being washed in pure water, it is press- 
ed when half dry. In this cheap pro- 
cess, the nitre can be taken from the 
lessives,.and the silk looses none of its 
solidity. 

An universal hydrometer, by M. 
Lanier.—A hollow cylinder, terminated 
at. each extremity by a hollow hemis- 
phere, forms the body of the hydrome- 
ter; a cylindrical stem is soldered to 
the middie of the lower hemisphere, to 
which the ballast weights are adapted. 
The stem is solid and of a suflicient 
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weight for the centre of gravity to be 
constantly maintained on the part of the 
ballast. The upper hemisphere is fur- 
nished with another stem which supports 
a basin that receives weights. About 
the middle of this small stem a line is 
drawn which must always be brought to 
the surface of the liquid, and by which 
the density of all the liquids must be 
proved, either by changing of the bal- 
last weights, or by the addition of 
weights in the basin. ‘ 

A mechanic, at Kendal, has invented 
a loom for weaving carpets upon a new 
construction. It has neither tail-cords, 
loops, nor pullies, afd takes up but 
two-thirds ot ihe room of another loom. 
Its principal object is to save time in 
changing the patterns, and it is so con- 
structed that any part of the pattern 
may be altered without interfering with 
the rest. , 

Sir G. Ouseley has written home, from 
Persia, stating that he much fears there 
is little to be seen in that country which 
can be called antique, except the ruins 
of Persepolis, and of another antient 
city, name unknown, near Murghat, 
and the tomb of ‘Solomon’s mother. 
The characters and sculpture in both 
are evidently coeval; the former, as 
yet undecyphered, are the arrow-iiead- 
ed characters delineated in Bruyn, 
Kempfer, Chardin, &c. 

In short, the sun of Persia has set. 
Science is confined to the modest few. 
The arts are totally lost, and there is 
not public spirit nor munificence enough 
to encourage the revival of them. 

Upwards of sixty individuals, it is 
said, in this metropolis, have, for more 
than three years, subsisted wholly on 
vegetables, fruits, and distilled water, 
enjoying, during that period, robust 
health, and an exemption from those 
maladies which, under the direction of 
Dr. Lambe, led to their adoption of 
this simple regimen. Dr. Lambe ab- 
stains from ail stimulants which excite 
thirst, not drinking a piat of any liquid 
ina month. One of his disciples, Mr. 
Newton, of Chester-le-Street, has pub- 
lished ‘* 4 Return to Nature,’ which 
ls said to be a very able illustration of 
the system. 

A plan is said to be in agitation for 
erecting public steam-miils, to keep the 
price-of flour, at all times, within due 
limits, allowing a fair and handsome pro- 
fit to the manufacturer. The late 
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Albion-Mills, on the southern side of 
Blackfriars-Bridge, till they were burn+ 
ed down, reduced the price of grind- 
ing from 5s. 6d. to 2s. 10d. per sack. 

A new cement.—To half a pint of 
milk put an equal quantity of vinegar 
to curdle it; then separate the curd 
from the whey, and mix the whey with 
the whites of four or five eggs, beatin 
the whole well together; when wel 
mixed, add a little quick lime sifted 
through. a sieve, till it acquires the con- 
sistence of a thick paste. This cement 
dries soon and will resist both fire and 
water. : 

Present state of medicine in Italy.— 
At Pavia, the residence of M. Scarpa, 
is an admirable institution. "The medi- 
cal professors are ten in number, the 
professorships are thirteen. An exten- 
sive library belongs to the school, with 
a splendid museum of anatomy, and 
the various branches of natural history. 
The hospital is excellent and romeo 
ably well managed. The industry and 
superior advantages of M. Scarpa, the 
head of the institution, have contribu- 
ted greatly to its benefit and improve- 
ment; he was the pupil of Morgagni, 
and collegue with Fontana. At eigh- 


teen, he was professor of oon 
il- 


Modena, and afterwards pupil. to 

liam Hunter, of London; he then 
came to settle at Pavia. He has recent- 
ly finished an improved gorget for the 
operation for the stone, which has_ this 
advantage, that it enters the bladder 
with very little force on tlie part of the 
operator ; he has also an. instrument for 
performing lithotomy above the pubis. 

M. Brugnatelli is making a very 
large collection of concretions found in 
the animal body. He finds that, in 
some of the specimens sent him, the 
different layers of calculus are com- 
posed of essentially different principles ; 
one of them bears a great analogy be- 
tween the animal and vegetable system. 
He has a peice of rhubarb, in which is 
imbedded a calcareous concretion in 
every respect resembling those found in 
animals, and appearing to have been 
gradually formed there. 

Pisa is now the seat of a medical 
school, to which a considerable hospital 
is attached. ‘To Fontana’s cabinet of 
anatomical preparations in wax, at Flo- 
rence, ‘is annexed, a small collection of 
preserved animals and skeletons in com- 
parative anatomy, besides 
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ow and marine productions; a 
siecus well displayed, and a 
botanical garden. The physical appara- 
tus, belonging to the academy, is 
pretty extensive. The two globes. of 
eepper and lead, with which the famous 
experiment of compression was made; 
are preserved here, also the telescope 
with which Galileo made some of his 
most important discoveries. 

Mr. P. Lee has discovered that the 
liquor ammonia, by frequently sprink- 
ing the beds and rooms persons 

cted with the typhus fe ver,oranyother 
contagious disease, will effectually pre- 
vent even that of the plague. In hopes 
of putting this ammeniacal vapor to 
the proof, it was Mr. Lee’s intention, 
when the report of the plague being in 
Wapping was circulated, to have shut 
himself up there among the contamina- 


: persons. 

A remedy for the canker and ather 
wounds in trees.-—The damaged parts 
of the tree must be cut or pealed off 
in the spring, and the places rubbed, in 
a fine sunny day, with turpentine, 
which becomes a-sort of varnish, so 
that the wounds will be hernietically 
closed, and the tree will speedily recover. 
By using this simple and cheap reme- 
dy, even after all the upper part of the 
hark has been cut away, an entire cure 
has been effected in the course of a 


year. 

New mode of ing s ker’s 
residuum. — lag gion disco- 
vered, that this may be employed asa 
eement; he says, a piece of ground 
paved half with this and half with the 
eemmon paviour’s cement, proved con- 
siderably the most hard and firm en 
the side the residuum was used; the 
heaviest loads and carriages made no 
impression upon it, while the other 
piece did not fail to separate. This 
material may also be used to cover 
gardea walks if mixed with a very 
small quantity of sand, and beaten 
down upon the walks; but this bed 
must not be made so as to touch the 
reets of the neighbouring trees, as in 
that case it would kill them. No plant 
vr weed will grow upon this bed or 
path. 

An improvement upon the gas-light 
system has been offered to tine ihe i- 
tants of Lendon, by Mr. W. Pether, 
architect ef Bristol, by a discovery by 
which fires are made to consume their 
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own sooty smoke, and to preserve heat 
longer on its own level; prevent: the 
nuisance of smoky houses, clear the ate 
mosphere, and decrease the annual 
expense of coals; but sufficient patron. 
age to warrant Mr. P. in. divulging his 
secret to the world is still waited for. 

An ancient library has lately been 
discovered at .Glogau, in Germany, 
in consequence of the recent dissolution 
of a religious society there, by order of 
the King of Prussia. The number of 
manuscripts there are 500, consisting 
ef 300 decretals, papal bulls, &c.} 
and the rest, icularly 60, all clas- 
sical Latin. Among these, is a manu- 
script of Cicero’s Nature Deorum, 
which perhaps, though not earlier than 
the twelfth century, has evidently been 
transcribed from an original, muchmere 

ct than any hitherto known to be 
in existence. The readings which it 
exhibits are excellent. This valuable 
work will be published. 

M. Wiegel, of Leipzic, has pro- ‘ 
jected a critical edition of all the works 
of Plato, with a Latin version, annote 
tions, &c. 

A fossile human skeleton, sent from 
Guadaloupe, by Sir.A. Cochrane, -bas 
been deposited in the British Museum. ' 
Part of another of these. skeletons wag 
sent to France, and is now in e5- 
sion of M.-Cavier, the naturalist. 
The specimen now in London, is 
fect from the neck te the ancles, and 
is supposed to have beena female. A 
drawing has been made of it, and dex- 
trous workmen employed in detachi 
the stone from the form. of the skeleton. 
When ready for public inspection, it 
will be exhibited in.a glass case. 

Mr. Northeote, the painter,’ has 
lately been engaged in degorating 
Congleton-Hall, in Cheshire, the seat 
of C. W. 'T. Shakerley, Esq. the sub- 
jects of his pictures are Joseph, -let 
down inte-the pit by his .brethren.— 
Daniel . in the lian’s den,—A lion hunt 
in Africa. —The judgment of Selomen. 
—In these pictures, the figures are a9 
large ‘as life: Mr. N. -has- also just 
finished a portrait of Mr. Beusiell, the 
celebrated mechanio and engineer. 

Mr. Craig, the celebrated - painter in 
water-colours, proposes to open, in 
April next, a saloon, furnished 
with pictures and drawings of subjects 
in history, landscape, cattle, still life, 
&c. executed fer the -purpese. Mr 
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Calso intends to deliver a course of miates the inhabitantsat between 750,000 
lectures on the principles and practise and 800,000, They maintain their owf 
of drawing and painting in water-¢e- army, which ordinarily consists of 24,000 
fours. foot and 6000 ca s Their troops 
. Norway.—This country, of ot oe are much esteemed for theit bravery, 
so little the object of political obsér- and, like the Swiss mountaineers, aré 
vation, is likely to become soon, frem much attached to their country. Their 
recent Circumstances, the Scene of mo+ horses are small, but strong and active, 
mentous events, or the subject of most The Norwegians .are blessed with a pare 
important discussions. Seme interest: ticular code, called <‘The Nerway 
ing parts of its history may not be genes Law,” compiled by Grieffelfield, at the 
rally known. Norway was long ruled eommand of Christian V. the les 
by its own hereditary sovereigns; and gislator of his country. By this laws 
so long continued an independent king- the palladium of Norway, peasants aré 
don’: but on the demise of Hagen V. free, a few only excepted on some noble 
in 1319, without maleissue, his grandson estates near Fredericstadt; and the be> 
in the female line, Magnus Smek;, united nefits of this code are visible in the great 
in his person the kingdoms of Sweden difference in their appearance between 
and Norway. Magnus was succeeded the free peasants of Norway and the er- 
slaved vassals of Denmark, though living 
under the same government. e Nor 
wegian peasants possess much spirit and 
fire in their manner, and ate frank, open, 
and undaunted. Notwithstanding the 
unfavourable nature of the soil, vegetas 
tion is in some places so quick that 
the corn is sown and cut in six or sever 
weeks; it does not, however, produce 
sufficient ¢orn for the internal consump- 
tions Itis rich-in pasture, and the vat« 
tle are numerous. e fishing, parti- 
eularly on the Wetn Coast, . finds em- 
ployment and wealth for the natives, and 
supplies the finest sailors for the Danish 
navy. These have been procured for 
that. purpose to an amount exceeding 
: 14,000. = The reventies accruing to. the 
is not populous proportionably to its ex- Danish crown from Norway are estima- 
tent. The intelligent Mr. Coxe esti- ted at £250,000 sterling. 
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) in the kingdom of Norway by his son 
Hagen VI. husband of the celebrated 
Margaret, and; at his decease in 1380, 
Norway was united to Denmark by 
their son Olof V. who dying without 
issuey Margeret herself was raised to the 
throne by the unanimous voice of the 
nation. On her death it descended, 
with Denmark and Sweden, to her ne- 
phew, Eric of Pomerania. Sweden was 
afterwards separated from Denmark by 
the valour and address of the renowned 
Gustavas Vasa; but Norway. has évet 
since continued inviolably united to the 
Crownof Denmark. A few proniinent 
points in its natural and statistical history 
may be equally interesting. From its 
northern situation and rocky soil, Norway 


Covent GarpeN. 
The Furmer’s Wife. 


6 eres new comic opéra is attributed to 
A the penof Mr. ‘IT. Dibdin. The 
principal characters were thus filled :— 


Sir Churies Courtly, Mr. Jones; 
Cornflower (the Furmer,) Mr. Fawcett; 
Captain Belton, Mri Sinelair ; Farmer 
Barnard, Mr. lucledon; Mr. Williams 
(the Curate,) Mr. Chapman; Dr. 
other (the Village Apothecary,) Mr. 
Mathews 3 Peter (Valet ta Sir Charles, ) 
Mr. Liston; Robin (Servant to Bar- 
ard, é. Mr. Emery; Mrs. Cornflower, 
Miss ephens ; Miss Courtly, (Sister 
to Sir Charles) Misa Matthews ; Susan 


and Fanny, Muids of the Farm, Miss 
S. Booth and Miss Reinnell. 

The plot lies in the narrowest possible 
compass, Cornflower, a blunt, honest far- 
mer,somewhat advanced in years, having, 
at the hazard of his life, saved Miss 
Emma Belton from the flames, arid afe 
terwards rescued her father, who had 
impared his fortune, by fashionable 
follies, from a gaol, the lady, notwith- 
standing the inequality ef age and edu- 
cation, actuated by mingled feelings of 


love and gratitude, repays his services 
_ with herself.” Searcely has she be- 
come Mrs, Cornflower, when she is 
discovered by Sir Charles Courtly who 
determines to attempt het virtue. . Ta- 
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king advantage of the absence of the 
farmer, ‘in town, he, by a forged tale 
of the upsetting of his postchaise, gets 
admittance into the house, where he 
is hospitably received by Mrs. Corn- 
flower, ae whose care he speedily 
recovers from certain bruises which he 
pretended had been occasioned by his 
accident. Meantime, he takes care 
not to miss so favourable an opportunity 
to forward his suit.—The lady listens to 
his raptures; and, dazzled, by his,ac- 
complished manners, instead of order- 
fin re out of the house, she faintly 
chides. The farmer’sreturn, however, 
disconcerts the baronet’s project; who, 
instead of proceeding with the seige re- 

larly, now resolves on a coup-de-main. 
Gnd, while Cornflower is busily employ- 
ed at a county mecting, he, vi ef armis, 
forces away his wife and her attendant, 
and bears them to a villa he possesses, 
situated on a bleak and dismal heath.— 
Thither the fugitives are pursued, by 
Captain Belton, the brother of Mrs. 
Cornflower, who is in love with Miss 
Courtly, the sister of Sir Charles. 
Here a scere of equivoque takes place 
—the baronet supposing that Belton’s 
visit is for the purpose of making pro- 
posals for his sister, who had just given 
hima hint of the affair, and not to re- 
claim Mrs. Cornflower,. with whose re- 
lationship to Belton be is unacquainted. 
The arrival of the farmer elucidates the 
mystery,—the innocence of Mrs. Corn- 
flower is established,—Sir Charles ac- 
knowledges his error,—and, to conciliate 
the forgiveness .of Belton, presents him 
with tle hand of Miss Courtly, 


Messrs. Emery and Liston asa York-. 


shire clown and a cockney footman, 
are rivals in the Jove of Miss Booth, a 
fair dairy-maid. The characters were 
excellently supported — but, whatever 
applause they elicited, must be attribu- 
ted exclusively to the merits of the per- 
formers— for Mr. Dibdin has not given 
them a single tolerable joke.—Dr. Po- 
ther, the village apothecary, who amuses 
himself, and wearies every person else, 
by telling long stories, unintelligibly, 
is evidently enrolled amongst the Dra- 
matis Persone, merely to afford Mr. 
Mathews an opportunity of displaying 
his imitative abilities. His song, des- 
criptive of a debating society, is amu- 
sing, and his execution of it, deserved 
the approbation which it received; but, 
beyond this, the part presents nothing 
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that can create a smile.—In the serious 
department, ‘Mr. Dibdin was more suc. 
cessful.—Some of the sentiments were 
very forcibly expressed ; and the scene 
in which Cornflower is apprised ‘of ‘his 
wife’s supposed elopement, possesses 
considerable interest. In this ‘scene 
Mr. Faweett’s acting was most natural 
—the pangs of the doating, deceived 
husband, were described with masterly 
force. The character of ‘Mrs. Corn- 
flower, which was sustained Sy Miss 
Stephens, is nothing more thaira vehicle, 
and a very mean one, for some beauti- 
ful music, by Messrs: Pisvop and ‘T. 
Welsh. ‘The most unbounded applause 
attended the exertions of MissStephens. 
Her first song and a: polacca were en- 
cored. — Miss Matthews, whose illness 
occasioned the postponement of the 
Opera, was received in the most flat- 
teriag manner. She executed her songs 
very well—but her appearance did not 
indicate perfect convalescence. Mr. 
Jones supported the character of, Sir 
Charles with his accustomed ease and 
gaity.—Messrs. Sinclair and‘ Incledon 
were in fine voice, and sang with great 
animation and eftect. 

The music, being furnished by six 
different composers, Messrs. Bishop, 
T. Welsh, Davy, Reeve, Condell, and’ 
Addison! is of a ‘ mingled yam.” “ 
The Opera went off extremely well,— _ 
and, supported as it is, by the whole 
comic and vocal strength of the house, 
it will probably exist for a moderate 
time. 

Mrs. Jordan (February 24th) made 
her second appearance this season in 
the characer of Peggy, in The eH 
Girl. We are disposed to think 


Wycherley’s comedy will be laid aside 
whenever, by the final ‘retirement of 
Mrs. Jordan, the heroine shall be de- 
prived of her most distinguished sepre- 


sentative, The whole wit and merit of 
the piece are concentrated in a single 
character, and to its developement, 
nothing short of the rich and origina — 
talents of this actress could do justice. 
The public are well acquainted with the 
usual felicity that marks her performnace 
of it, and we were not sensible of an 
diminution of the spirit and force wi 
which she has often delineated it when — 
ossessing the advantages of a lighter | 
Reuse and a less aise appearance. | 
After the play, the managers p 
anew Dramatic. Romance, called Tit 
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Wandering Boys; or, The Castle of 
Olival. To a into'a detail of the 
incidents would be superfluous. Miss 
Matthews and Miss Booth are in male 
attire, and certainly perform with a 
great deal of vivacity.—The progress 
of the plot is interesting, and managed 
with considerable knowledge of stage 
effect. The music is lively; ‘and we 
were gratified with the active part to 
which Mr Farley is appointed, and 
with the more subdued tone in which he 
now expresses the energy of his feelings. 
There was some opposition, but by far 
the major part of the audience seemed 
to think that cf this description of 
trifles the present was sufficiently attrac- 
tive. The house was crowded in every 
-part. 


Drury Lane THEATRE. 
This theatre has happily, according 
to all expectation, been graced with 
the appearance of a second Garrick, 
in the person of a Mr. Kean, who ap- 
pears tor the present to have chosen 
tragedy ashisforte. His first appearance 
has been in the character of Shylock, 
his performance. of which made an im- 
mediate impression upon some of the 
best critics, that he would rise to the 

very swnmit of his profession. U 
this occasion it was justly remarked of 
Mr. Kean that there was ‘¢ an animating 
soul distinguishable in all ke said or did. 
kt was this that gave fire to his eyes, 
energy to his tones, and such a variety 
and expressiveness to all his gestures, 
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that one might almost say, Pir. 
thought.’ ” atheghunpier 64ijien t 
Mr. Kean is represented as something! 
very different from the impassi 
euergy of the late Mr. Cook, and the 
tame judiciousness of Mr. S.. Kemble, + 
When the Jew utters that cruel and ins: 
solent impiety: eink 
« An oath, an oath, T have an oath in heaven : “ 
« Shall I lay purjury upon my soul.” ie 
Mr. Kean gives this speech in a mari-! 
ner which shews his conception was new,’ 
and excellent. He delivered the pas-’ 
sage ina tone of humour, almost Port 
dering on the ludicrous; it’ was. the: 
bitter, ironical joke of a man, sure of 
his darling purpose, just about to tri- 
umph in his iniquity.—When Shylock 
looks at the bond and answers :— 3 
« T cannot find it; ’tis not in thebond.” 
Mr. Kean, instead of giving this, ag 
Cook always did, with a savage sneery 
«* gave it with atransported chuckle,” 
This was a fine touch of nature, because 
it has been observed the most ferocious 
and deadly passions will relapse into am: 
almost idiot paroxysm of joy, whem 
they have, or think they have, their 
victim in their power. Of this the’ 


history of modern wars, and the murders 
and assassinations of former times, 
afford but too many instances, 


Mr. Kean has since formed the 
character of Richard the Third, with 
ee increasing approbation of a crowded 

ouise. [ 
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FRANCE. 
YT.HOUGH the present month, as well 
as a part of the last, has been di- 
vided between fighting and negotiating, 
circumstances which resemble buildin 
with one hand and pulling down with 
the other. The latter, notwithstanding, 
= particular pleasure to every 
iend of his country and humanity at 
large. It was not without much satis- 
faction that many persons learned from 
the French papers, ‘ that M. Caulin- 
court, viz. the Duke of Vicenza, had 
not only renewed his passports but had 
actually dined with Lord Castlereagh 
at Chatillon sur Seine, the place of 
negotiation.” Wowever, as there are 
great numbers whoXhrive upon discord, 

Unrversat Mac, Vou. xxi. 


- 
resents 
- 


blood, and devastation, this circum- 
stance occasioned strange reflections in 
some of the public prints. . Lord Cas- 
tlereagh, said one of them, “ has sat at 
the same table, feasted on the same ban« 
eg Lord Castlereagh has dined with 
the Duke of Vicenza and the Dukeof 
Vicenza has dined with Lord Castle. 
reagh, he has exchanged the pledge of 
conviviality and friendship with the as- 
sassin of the Duke D’Enghien! The 
reflection is horrible and the anticipation 
of what is to follow dreadful,. unless 
the whole negotiation be a piece of 
angekery -" ; tls 

o have su some years singe 
that England, or thet an English neble- 
a would have lent their names fo a 
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proceeding so dishonourable as a sham 
negotiation or a sham congress, would 
have been resented as a disgrace to the 
peer y ick but, “y the aes we are 
now’ s ing of, another dail er, 
the eearidal “of the times na a ich 
somefimes censures and directs public 
morals, had the following remark :“‘ What 
the French papers represent as a con- 
s, we hope, trust, and believe, will 
rove only a diplomatic farce !!!? This, 
in other words, is only expressing a wish 
a business in which the faith of 
nations is most solemnly pledged, which 
has for its objéct every thing held most 
sacred among men, and which is gene- 
rally sealed by an instrument in the 
name of the ever blessed and undivided 
trinity will prove only a solemn mock- 
ery—a diplomatic farce! !! 

As morals are seldom strict where 
manners are loose, we learned, without 
any apology whatever, through 2 demi- 
Ofiicial-journal, on the 18th of February, 
that the negotiations at Chatillon might 
be: considered as at an end, that it was 
then ascertained that at the hopeful din- 
nessrgiven to Lord Castlereagh and 
Gaulincourt, nota single step was taken 
towards ‘negotiation, where nothing but 
general, the most general, conversation 
had taken plate, though Caulincourt 
had said, ‘* Zafinil faut mettre un term 
au matheurs; du monde.” “ There 
will; we trust,”? said.the print alluded 
to, “be no mew opportunity for the 
Moniteur to blazon forth the mutual 
attentions and kind civilities between 
Lord Castlereagh and the kidnapper_of 
the Duke D’ Enghien; Lord Castlereagh 
has left Chatillon and is nore particular- 
ly attached to the court of the Emperor 
Alexander.” ~Another public ‘paper 
had, about the same time, expressed its 
hope that, should Lord Castlereagh sign 
a treaty with the tyrant, he would be 
heoted ‘through the streets on his return 
to England! ‘Yet tlre fears of the lat- 
ter Were, no doubt, much alleviated 
whea they were informed, through the 
medium of the former journal, that the 
allies (notwithstandmg their and our 
solemn declarations) ‘will receive over- 
tures ‘and ‘proposals to ‘a prelimanary 
basis, even before. their armies get to 
Parts’; “but it is At Paris they will make 
a full and explicit declaration of ‘their 
views.” Inthe mean while, the nar- 
rator proceeds, with unblushing effron- 
tery, to inform us, in‘ substance, that 
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Buonaparte will yield to nothing short 
of what the allies at first proposed, and 
that he will not cede Franché Comie, 
Alsace, or Lorraine, to Austra, 

Like the hyena that laughs © 
prey, the court-writer then exciiims, 
«¢ Whata crisis is at hand! What events 
must be disclosed before the expiration 
of even the present week!” 

That such a dereliction of principle 
as this should have occurred without 
occasioning some discrepancy would 
have been truly astonishing: accord. 
ingly it has been acknowledged that the 
resignation of the Eari of Liverpool had 
nearly taken place very early in the 
month of February ; his Lordship and 
some.others in the cabinet being decid- 
edly of opinion that we ought to have 
made peace withthe French Emperor, 
as much upon the score of good policy 
as upon that of justice. 

It had been iondly wished, for the 
sake of putting a stop to the calamities 
of war, that the restoration. of the 
Bourbons would have been proposed by 
the allies and accepted by the people 
of France; but hitherto a motive so 
generous and disinterested as this seems 
never to have entered seriously to the 
views of any one of the contending parties. 
Besides, it may be questioned-whether 
any of the Bourbons could so far forget 
themselves as to accept of the crown of 
France upon the degrading terms which 
it is feared the enemies of France would 
propose: as men of honour could they 
possibly set the seal to their own ever- 
Jasting disgrace and that of their coun- 
try, which probably might be offered 
them in cage of the death of Buonaparte ; 
and, if in case it is not offered them, this 
circumstance it is to be feared, instead 
of ‘ministering to péace, will ‘only lay 
the foundation for future wars. In fact, 
it Seems as if no circumstance in the 
world could be looked upon with gteat- 
er dread and apptehension than any 
event which would suddenly tend *to 
settle France in a state of tranquillity 
and. prosperity. 

Let us now inquire how far the views 
of the everlasting war-party have been 
or are likely to’ be promoted by military 
ses —rmervesr ef 

he despatches from-Lofd ‘Cathcart 
and Sir ‘C. Stewart, ‘previous to the 
battle of La Rothiere, or, ‘as ‘it is 
called by the ‘French, that of Brienne, 
related principally to skirmiStés “and 
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movements, which brought the allies, 
from the vicinity of the Rhine, nearer 
to that of Paris. 

A supplement to the London Ga- 
zette was pubiished on Saturday, the 
12th, containing the important and 
highly interesting despatches brought by 
the way of Paris, by the messenger 
Sylvester. The despatch, from Sir C. 
Stewart, is dated Chateau de Brienne, 
2d instant ; those from Lord Burghersh 
are from Bar sur Aube, and Bar sur 
Seine, and come down to. the 6th inst. 
They enclosed military reports from 
Colonel Lowe, who is attached to the 
army under Marshal Blucher, and who 
was eye witness of the angunens 
fought on the istinst. Lord Burghersh 
calls it the battle of La Rothiere, the 
French that of Brienne. ‘The troops 
immediately engaged on both sides 
amounted to 70 or $0,000 men. The 
whoie of the allied corps were placed, 
as a particular mark of conhdence, 
under the command of Marshal Blu- 
cher, and Buonaparte commanded the 
French in person. The engagement 

mmenced at twelve o’clock. Both 

occupied extend positions. The 
bstinate resistance was experi- 
evced at the village of La Rothiere, 
where Buonaparte led on the young 
guards in an attack. and had_ a horse 
shot. At twelve at night victory 
crowned the valour of the allied troops, 
and the skilful combinations and move- 
ments of their commanders. The ene- 
my, defeated at ail points, retreated in 
two columns upon Lesmont, Lessicourt, 
and Ronay. His loss, which could 
not be ascertained, ‘vas supposed to 
be immense. Thirty-six pieces of can- 
hon and four thousand prisoners were 
taken by the allies. The Prince Royal 
ot Wirtemberg and Gen. Wrede pur- 
sued the enemy in his retreat; and 
Gen. Guilay took Lesmont by assault. 
The result of the victory of La Rothiere 
was the ‘immediate advance of the 
allied armies. 

Colonel Lowe’s report: in the Ga- 
zette, says, it was stated, by the pri- 
soners, that Buonaparte led on the young 
guards in person, and had a horse shot 
under him. 

After the battle of La Rothiere, Buo- 
naparte retreated upon ‘Troyes, and 
after that to Nogent sur Seine, thirty- 
six miles nearer Paris. Troyes was ale 


most immediately occupied as , 
head quarters of the allies. ie 

The Foreign Office, on February 
15, published a despatch, dated ‘Troyes, 
February 8, which place was taken jaggs 
session of, by the allies, on the 7th; 
it is said to. contain a population of 
30,000 inhabitants. General D’ Y orck’s 
division took Vitry, on the 5th. Be 
also attacked and defeated Macdonald’; 
army at Chaussée on the same, day, 
pursued the enemy to the gates of Cha- 
lons, which he bombarded, till Macy 
donald capitulated upon condition, that 
he should retire with his. army and the 
troops of Sebastiani and Arighi to. the 
left bank of the Marne. P.idy 

In the south of France, Chalons sur 
Saone, was captured by the Austrjans, 
from hence General le Grand retired 
upoa the road to Lyons, where Mar- 
shal Augereau had collected about 
4000 men. The left of Count Bubna 
was near Grenoble, his centre at Bourg, 
and his right at Magon, from whence 
he communicated with Prince Schwartr 
zenberg. Thus the different. corps, 
united with the Austrian. standard, oc- 
cupy an oblique line through France, 
from the capital of Dauphine. to that 
of Champagne. 

In an official bulletin, published here 
on the 15th, it was stated that accounts 
from Lord Castlereagh had been recei- 
ved, dated Chatillon, the 10th inst. 
The head quarters were then at Troyes. 
There had been no general action, but, 
on that day, a division of Gen. Blucher, 
consisting of 6000 men and 15 pieces 4f 
cannon, had been cut offby the French. 
The Cossacks had advanced as fat as 
Laon. 

Though the official account of ithis 
battle of La Rothiere or Brienne was 
generally hailed here as a distinguished 
victory, and though the Gazette says, 
« this battle, in the numbers engaged, 
in the losses of the enemy, aod ih. its 
consequences will perhaps be found one 
of the most important of the ward? 
still, for some mystezious reason, hither- 
to unexplained, if was not announced in 
the usual mode to the Lord Mayor; ar 
by the firing of the Tower guns! and, 
though. Lord Burghersh aiso in the des- 

atch which he wrote, congratulated 

ord Bathurst upon this first suecess,in 

a general affair upon the territory of 

a it was nevertheless thougbt 
2 
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to Jet it pass here among the 
number of ordinary events! 

It #, therefore, roger ms — 

vigorous opposition which it is al- 
al made by the enemy, that the 
loss of the allies, h not mentioned, 
was very Severe. 

Lord Burghersh says, in his despatch 
o Feb. 2d,—* Buonaparte continued 
the action of yesterday with considera- 
ble obstinacy till towards twelve at 
night: his principal efforts were direct- 
a to the reoccupation of the village of 
La Rothiere; he directed himself the 
attack of the young guards upon that 
place, but was repulsed with consider- 
able ‘loss. —Gen. Blucher was present 2t 
the defence of this village, and contri- 
buted materially by his exertions in the 
repulse of theenemy, General Guilay 
was esigaged till near 12 o’clock in the 
attack of Dienville; the vigorous oppo- 
sition he met with was only overcome 
by the skil! and wore: he displayed, 
and by the gallantry of his troops. The 
place, after several hours of the most 
severe contest, remained in his undispu- 
ted possession. . Baffled in the ditferent 
attempts to regain the advantages he 
had host, Buonaparte at last decided up- 
on aretreat; his columns appear to have 
began their movement to the rear about 
one in the morning, his rear guard was 
however in occupation of the position of 
Brienne at day-light.” 

These successful movements were soon 
followed up by the allies, though not 
with equal happiness; on the 10th of 
February, it seems that, in endeavour- 
ing to profit by the retreat of the enemy 
to Nogent sur Seine, they began again 
to advance. 

The Austrians entered Troyes, while 
the Russians under Sacken, and the 
Prussians - under Blucher, pushed on 
across the Aube towards Pianeg, to turn 
the enemy’s left, who. occupied both 
banks of the Seine, and at once coyered 
the Fontainbleau and the Provins road 
to Paris. At length the defensive line 
of the enenry from Nogent to Chateau 
Thierry, was reduced to only forty-five 
miles in length, while that of the allies 
was weakened by extension to nearly 
100; The allies. confident in their 
numbers, seemed only bent on sur- 
rounding Paris, and thus exposed their 
divided corps to be attacked singly. 

aware of the snare he had 
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led them into, moved back his left wing 
and Macdonald’s army still nearer to 
Paris, while Blucher and Sacken were 
rushing forward in the hopes of turning 
it ; thus increasing their distance from 
the Austrians, n the 10th, Buona- 
parte suddenly resumed the offensive, 
and fell, at Champ Aubert, on the corps 
of Gen. Onsouwief, and compelled bim 
to surrender, with ail his officers, 6000 
men, and 40 pieces of cannon, all his 
caissons and baggage. Having thus 
pierced the line of Ris enemies, on the 
llth, he threw his centre in advance, 
and bringing up his left, marched back 
on Montmerail, a league beyond which, 
he encountered Blucher, who was in the 
rear of Macdonald; here an action of 
two hours took place, and Blucher’s 
army, the French tell us, was overthrown 
and completely routed, infantry, artil- 
lery, and ammunition, falling into Na- 
poleon’s power. The results of the vic- 
tory are said to be immense; for, on the 
12th, the French, following up their suc- 
cess, drove the allies from position to 
ae till they reached Chateau 

hierry, entering the place together 
pell mell. Previous to this a strong 
rear-guard, of 4 Russian and 3 Prussian 
battalions placed to protect the allies, 
had been surrounded and taken with its 
commander. The results ofthis day are 
30 pieces of cannon, an immense quan- 
tity of baggage-waggons, and 3000 pri- 
soners, and among them five or six ge- 
nerals. Sacken is supposed to have 
been killed. In consequence of these 
movements, General Blucher seemed to 
have been pushed an hundred~ miles 
from the army of Schwartzenburg, 
while the main force of the enemy, 
placed between them, prevented their 
junction, unless another battle should- 
take place an: restore the advantage 
ground lost by the allies. 

The Emperor, it was said, on the 12th, 
was still in pursuit of the corps of Gen. 
Sacken, who, separated from Bluclier, 
had taken the road to Soissons. The 
wreck of the allied army was represent- 
ed as in a dreadful state. 

All this while it was asked, what has 
Prince Schwartzenberg been doing with 
the grand army? If he has omitied to 
take advantage of the opening palpably 
presented to him, the cause may have 
suffered an irreparable blow, and the 
coquin, as Moreau said, may still be 
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heurcux, (fortunate!) But, after all, this 
battle of Brienne is thought ‘‘ not to 
have been a general affair; that Nai 

leon himself was not in the action; t 
it was the rear guard of the French army 
only that was enga ed, and that even 
this stood its ground against the united 
and reiterated attacks of the main body 
of the allies, who were compelled to 
give way, bythe French, and to abandon 
the height’ of Partha, the castle of 
Brienne, and a position beyond La Ro- 
thiere.” Thus, it appears to be true, 
as stated in the French papers, that their 
rear guard maintained itself in a vast 
plain against the whole of the enemy’s 
army aud quintuple forces, All the 
French generals and marshals too, men- 
tioned in our Gazette, are known to be- 
long to the rear of the French. In fact, 
the great inferiority of the French force 
seems partly admitted by Sir Charles 
Stewart, who said that Buonaparte is 
supposed to have had about the same 
strength as the allies, though among 
the iatter we have an actual combination 
of the forces of Russia, of Austria, of 
Prussia, and of Wirtemburg. And, 
while Sir C, Stewart says the victory of 
the allies was complete in every quar- 
ter, Lord Burghersh’ tells a very differ- 
ent story, He says—‘* So ended the 
affair of this day; the enemy still held 
the ground beyond La Rothiere, and 
was still in possession at dark of the 
a of Brienne.” And, while it is 
said 3000 prisoners and 73 pieces of 
cannon were taken, it is not said that the 
allies had a single man killed, wound- 
ed, or missing, excepting one orderly 
Cossack shot by the side of General 
Blucher!!! There is good reason to be- 
lieve that the loss of the French was 
much the same as they have stated. 

It was again very cheeringly said, 
“‘ Let us suppose that Prince Schwart- 
— does not advance, and that the 
guilty domes of the Tuilleries, for this 
once, escape the avenging fire, still the 
transient success of the tyrant ought not 
to affect the great principles of our po- 
licy.” It would be weak indeed to be 
shaken by a breath of ill fortune. 

Thesame French papers which brought 
the account of these advantages confess 
that the populous city of Rheims had 
opened its gates to a very inconsiderate 
number of Cossacks and some regular 
troops ; and thus it seems that, contrary 
to the expectations of many, it has 
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turned out that the of the 
allies in France has hitherto been rather 
favoured than opposed by the disaffec- 
tion and indifference of the French peo- 
ple. They have net displayed any of 
those symptoms of that enthusiasm which 
in the year 1793 confounded the calcula- 
tion of their invaders and defied the 
prowess and resources of the continent 
united. Anxious only for the restesation 
of tranquillity "3 does appear that 4 
nation, weary of supporting 

tottering power, has rather Teclined te 
submit to existing Circumstances rather 
than persevere in an unavailing struggle. 
It could not well “9 a er ws 
when they observed the g i 
emperor tarnished, and his ae eto 
stroyed. Thus is it evident the French 
people have not been conquered, but 
rather induced to give up a man whose 
fatuity in wasting their best blood and 
treasure had reduced them to a state of 
weakness, of which their enemies have 
been enabled by circumstances to take 
the most ample adv . 

But, as the fortune of war is mutable, 
it is true that on the 18th, while it was 
reported and believed here “that the 
allied army was within a day’s march of 
Paris, where they had committed the 
most dreadful excesses,” and that the 
confusion at Bologne was indescribable, 
that town rung with cannon pro. 
claiming a new triumph, gained by Buo- 
naparte 60 or 70 miles from his capital, 
as appeared by the following bulletin: 

“‘ Bologne, Feb. 16. 
“* Telegraph Line of Bologne. 

*‘ The director of the telegraph to 
M. Martin, commissary-general of the 
police, &c. &c. 

*¢ On the 15th the emperor gained a 
fresh victory over the Russians and 
Prussians, near Montmirail, and has 
taken 10 pieces of cannon, 10 stands of 
colours, and 10,000 men prisoners. 

I have the honour to be, 
- Nacusr.” 

nfortunately for a speedy termination 
of the war the Paris pers of the 17th 
brought official details of the sanguinary 
action of the 14th and 15th, announced 
by the telegraph, and, as it has been re- 
marked, ‘‘ proved the justness of Lord 
Liverpool and Lord Castlereagh’s pacific 
recommendations, by casting a shade 
over the brilliant prospects which the 
allies and all Europe lgtely enjoyed. 
Notwithstanding the movements of Buo- 
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naparte towards the north-east, the Aus- and complete execution of the laws, 
trians have not been able, or perhaps which secure to the French the rights 
willing, to profit by his absence, and do of personal freedom, and of security of 
net seem to have taken a single step in property, together with the free. deve. 
advance towards the capital.’? It has lopement of their political rights. This 
Been asked, ‘‘ Does the Emperor Fran- security appears, to your committee the 
cis wish to testify his disapprobation of best means of communicating to the 
the continuance of hostilities, when a French the necessary vigour for their own 
safe, arivantageous, and honourable, defence.—Your committee founds these 
peace might have been dictated, by or- ideas only on the wish, and the necessity, 
dering his troops to remain inactive-at of re-uniting more. closely the throne 
this decisive moment?’ Certainly not and the nation, for the purpose of their 
the least mention has been made of joining their efforts against mis-govern- 
Prince Schwartzenberg, or of negotia- meat, arbitrary power, and the enemies 
tions, in the last French papers; and all of our country,” 
thie loss sustained by the Russians and When this report was read, M. Lainé, 
Sians alone, ‘seems at least to justify a celebrated lawyer of Bourdeaux, was 
bh apprehension that Austria is now less the person chosen, and he had no sooner 
disposed to push on the contest with finished, than he was declared an out. 
vigour than formerly. ‘There may then law by the president, to whom he re- 
some reason why Lord Castlereagh plied with great spirit. The next day 
returns ‘or attaches himself entirely to the emperor appeared unexpectedly in 
tthe -nitovements of the Emperor Alex- the assembly and told the members they 
ander. would lay France waste, and that the 
“The tyranny of Buonaparte has ap- loss of two battles in the heart of the 
peares in nothing stronger than in his country would not have given him so 
treatment of the legislative body, much uneasiness as their conduct. Af- 
a-committee of whom he appointed to ter a very passionaie harangue, M. Lainé 
examine the diplomatic correspondence was arrested ; but, contrary to all ex- 
with Count Metternich. Their report, pectation, only sent to Bourdeaux to 
when it’ was returned, was never suf. remain on his own responsibility. Sore 
fered to be printed in France; but, from of the assembly he called traitors, » hom 
a Dutch paper in which it lately appear- he said would wish him to sign # peace 
ed, it seems it gave him great offence. more disgraceful than the «ailies would 
“Fhe manner. in which it recommends have proposed. This it seems was 4 
péace was not the only nor the chief mo- prejudice of his, of which time and the 
tive of Buonaparte’s displeasure. It subsequent conduct of his enemies have 
ventuted upon subjects of a much more probably cured him, His own be- 
delicate nature, as will be seen by the haviour, with respect to the assembly, 
following extract :—‘ Inthe mean while, was undignified and unjcstifiable, but 
itis‘not enough for the inspiriting of a certainly not equal to our Charles the 
people to summons them, according to First in his attempt to seize the five 
the laws, ‘to place themselves in a defen- members of our House of Commons. 
sive attitude ; but the government must A question now arises, may not the 
establish the surest and speediest means good fortune of Buonaparte tend more 
of compelling the enemy to make peace than ever to secure his power, that is 
on durable grounds. These means will unless the accounts in the French papers 
be effectual when Frenchmen shall be are wonderfully exaggerated? His suc- 
cohvinced that their blood shail no cess, more or less, however, might have 
—— be shed, but for the defence of been foreseen as within the linc.of possi- 
r mative country and its protecting -bility, before we sent our last~ instruc- 


laws; but the sacred names of peace tions to-the allies not to treat in reality © 


and countty may be echoed to the winds, till they had entered Paris. Whata 
when men cannot secure those constitu. check to this childish wish must the 
‘tional Jimits on which the blessings of sight of a Russian prince and 15,000 


‘both depend. Your committee considers prisoners brought into that city have . 


at asone of their imperious duties, while been, about the 16th of this month, 
tthe government adopts the ‘speediest probably just as the ill-timed resolution 
measures for the defence of the-state,.to of our cabinet arrived at head-quarters? 
+eseech his majesty to maiftain the.full Without giving credit to the statements 
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of the French accounts of their having tereau, and Melun. Here a most unace 


and dispersed an army of 80,000 countable chasm occurs in the re 

— a sow dearly with forces totally and not eventhe slightest allusionis made 
unequal in point of numbers, still there to the operations which may have taken 
is but too much reason to suppose that place, from the 13th to the 16th. Om 
what has happened will encourage and the latter of which days, the report sta- 
animate them beyond measure, even tes, that Buonaparte arrived upon the 
though it may not be literally true; river Yeres, and marched his head-quar- 
«that all measures are taken for sur- ters to Guignes. 
rounding the enemy on all sides as soon The Parisian account from 
as he retrogrades one step; that millions runs thus, ‘* Paris, Feb. 18. — Letters 
of arms wait only for the moment to from the army.at Nanges, the 17th, -at 
raise themselves, and that the sacred noon, announce that the Emperor who 
territory which they have violated will had attacked theenemy, (the Austrians) 
become a jand of fire which will devour had, at that moment made 6000 prise 
them.” ners, among them several generals, a 

But though the French conclusion of great number of officers, and 14 pieces» 
their accounts, down to the 16th, con- of cannon.— They are to enter this city 
clude, that the Silesian army, composed to day, by the barrier of Charenton. 
of the Russian corps, Sacken and Lan- Now, Nanges is more distant from 
geron, and the Prussian, Kleist and Paris than Guignes, where ae 
Yorck, 80,000 strong, has been in four had his head quarters, on the 16th.” 
days beaten, dispersed, annihilated At length we have heard something 
without a general action, and without of the Crown Prince, who has not only 
any loss, proportioned to such great re- arrived at Cologne, on his way to 
sults.’ This must bea gross exaggera- Rheims, but is said to have brought 
tion. All hope likewise of any mis- with him an army of 70,000 men, pait 
understanding between the Russians of which is composed of Danish troops, 
and Prince Schwartzenberg have also who take the route of Dusseldorf. 
proved as visionary; it appears, even Dare he trust himself in battle near 
trom a report of the 17th, addressed to these said Danes? 
the Empress and published in the Mo- ‘The Prussian General D’Yorck, mor- 
niteur of the 18th, that this Prince, with tally wounded in the battle of Chateau 
the grand allied army, was making ra- Thierry, died there in the house of a 
pid — towards the French capital, post-master, who had bestowed-on him 
and had actually arrived, on the 18th, all the care and assistance which huma- 
before Melun on the Seine, within 27 nity dictates; but which it seems the 
miles of Paris! The report furnishes French officers seldom meet with, un- 
very scanty details of the march of the al- less in England. 
lies, On the 1th they presented themsel- _ P.S. More important Freneh papers, 
ves before Nogent, where it is said they of the-2ist, mention, that another bat- 
were detained two days. Victor, (Duke tle has been fought, at Montereau, - 
of Belluno,) and Gen. Gerard comman- twenty miles further from Paris, on the 
ded the enemy at that place. Oudinot, morning of the 18th, in which the ene- 
(Duke of Reggio,) was stationed with my claims another important victory, 
the 7th corps at Provins, and a Gen. 3000 prisoners, 1 general, and 5 pieces 
Pagol had some troops near Montereau of cannon. Prince Schwartzenberf, in 
and Melun. Jt would-appear that the consequence, was decidedly retreating, 
attack upon Nogent was not more than though perhaps in good order, and thus it 
a feigned demonstration on the side of is observed, ** thousands of the deliver- 
the allies ; for another division of their ers of the continent have uselessly pe-. 
troops had, in the interval, passed the rished for the barren honour of takin 
Seine, at Bray, which induced Victor to Paris; and whilst one of the invading 
make a hasty retreat from Nogent, upon armies is defeated and dispersed, the 
Nanges, which was attended by a simi- other, after two disastrous engagements, 
lar movement of Oudinot upon the Ye- traces back its way, with fallen numbers 
res. This stream falls into ‘the Seine, and diminished hopes.” 
below Melun, about 24 English giles It also appears that the Austrian pri- 
from Paris. ‘Fhe enemy had previously soners mace at Nanges, on the 17th, 
destroyed the bridges of 'Nogeht, Mon- andthe Russians and Prussians, taken 
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with Blucher, arrived at Paris, at one 
e’clock on the 18th, and was made to 
defile before the people, and withinsight 
of the Tuilleries. To the immortal ho- 
nour of the Parisians, who crowded the 
Streets and the tops of the houses, it is 
said, to.witness the arrival of the gal- 
lant captives, they did so without of- 
fering any incivility or rudeness towards 
them.—When it is recollected that the 
lace, particularly in Prussia, were 
Piered to insult the French officer, 
who unfortunately fell into the hands of 
the allies, it is hoped the generous ex- 
ample of the French capital will have 
its due weight upon their enemies in fu- 
- ture. 

The late advantages said to have 
been gained by the Vice Roy of Italy, 
over the Austrians, must certainly have 
resented ; their loss in dif- 


been misrep: 
ferent affairs is swelled to 13,000 men. 
OFF etate King of Naples, nothing is 
said ! 


Military rations to the 20th inst. 

Official bulletin. —** Sir Charles Ste- 
wart, in a despatch, dated Chatillon, 
the 12th instant, enloses reports from 
Colonel Lowe, of the preceding opera- 
tions of the army, under Marshal 
Blucher, up to the 12th instant inclu- 
sive. 

«¢ General D’ Yorck attacked Chalons 
on the 5th of February, which surren- 
dered by capitulation: Marshal Mac- 
donald retired over the Marne, in the 
direction of Meaux: he had with him 
the corps of Sebastiani and Arrighi, be- 
sides his own. 

«© On the 6th, Marshal Blucher’s 
head-quarters were at Sandron. On 
the 8th they were moved from Vertus 
to Etoges, General Sacken being then 
at Montmirail, General D’Yorck at 
Chateau Thierry, and General Kleist 
at Chalons; the whoie advancing upon 
the army of Macdonald, who was re- 
tiring with one hundred pieces of ar- 
tillery. On the evening of the 8th, 
Marshal Blucher’s head-quarters were 
again removed to Vertus, on the report 
ofa Russian. regiment having been at- 
tacked at Bray. The advanced posts 
of D’Yorck from Dorment, and of Sac- 
ken from Montmirail, now reached as 
far as Chateau Thierry, and La Ferte- 
sous-Joarre, 

*¢ In the afternoon of the 10th, the 
Russian corps of Alsuflief being at 
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Champaubert, was attacked by a very 
superior force of the enemy from §¢. 
zamne, and after an obstinate resistance, 
was compelled to retire, after consider. 
able loss. 

«¢ On the 11th, Marshal Blucher’s 
head-quarters were at Bergeres. On 
thatday the corpsof Sackenand D’Yorck ~ 
marched upon Montmirail against the | 
enemy. A severe engagement ensued 
for several hours, both armies remaining — 
in their positions. General Sacken lost 
four guns; the hottest part of the action | 
was in the village of Marchais, which 
was taken and re-taken three times. The 
enemy was thirty thousand strong, un- 
der Buonaparte. _ 

s¢On the 12th, Sacken was at Cha 
teau Thierry, and D’Yorck at Biffert— 
Marmont with the sixth corps at Eto. 
ges. Onthe same day Marshal Blucher, 
with the corps of Kleist and Kassiewitz, 
were in position at Bergeres. 

“¢ Duplicates of subsequent despatches 
from Colonel Lowe to Sir C.Stewart have 
also been brought by Mr. Robinson, 
from the 13th to the 17th inclusive. 

*6 On the 13th, Marshai Blucher’s 
head-quarters were at Champaubert. 
He had advanced from Bergeres to at- 
tack Marshal Marmout at Etoges, who 
had about nine or ten thousand men, 
The enemy gradually retired, and seve- 
ral brisk attacks were made upon his 
rear, particularly by the Cossacks. The 
pursuit continued from Etoges to be- 
yond Champaubert. The enemy bi- 
vouacked in front of Fromontieres. In 
the mean time Buonaparte marched upon 
Chateau Thierry, from whence Generals 
D’Yorck and Sacken had retired behind 
the Marne. 

«On the 14th, Marment retired 
from Fromontiers to Janvillieres, where 
he was joined by Buonaparte, who had 
made a forced march from Chateau 
Thierry, with the whole of his guards 
and a large body of cavalry. A very 
severe action now took place. Marshal 
Blucher’s force being very inferior in 
numbers, and particularly in cavalry; 
his infantry was formed into squares, 
and he determined on a retreat. The 
enemy made the most desperate attacks 
ot cavalry — .these squares, but 
were received with such undaunted 
firmness, that not one of them was 
broken. 

‘* After a very severe and unequal 
contest, cartled on during a retreat of 
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nearly four leagues, Marshal Blucher 
observed a large corps of caxalsy peas 
on the Chaussée in his rear near Etoges. 
He resolved to force his way through 
this obstacle, and by opening a heavy 
fire of artillery and musketry upon this 
cavalry, posted in a solid mass on the 
Chaussée, he succeeded in his object. 

“ Upon reaching Etoges, towards 
night, he was assailed by a_ body of 
infantry, which had penetrated through 
by roads upon his flank and rear, but 
Generals Kleist and Kassiewitz forced 
their way through this obstacle also, and 
placed their corps for the night in the 
position of Bergeres. 

*¢ General Blucher’s whole loss on 
these days is estimated at 3500 men, 
killed, wounded, and prisoners; that 
of the enemy is stated to have been very 
great, as he was exposed to a tremen- 
dous fire of artillery, in which Blucher 
was superior. 

_ “General Blucher subsequently _re- 
tired to Chalons, where he was. joined, 
on the 16th, by Generals Sacken and 
D’Yorck. Part of General Winginge- 
rode’s ¢ had carried Soissons by 
assault, taking two generals and about 
3000 men ; Santsed Winzingerode was 
himself at Rheims. 

“‘ Counts Langeron and St. Priest 
were rapidly advancing to join Marshal 
Blucher, whose whole army would spee- 
dily be united at Chalons, ready to- re- 
sume the offensive. ; 

“ Lord Burghersh writes from Troyes 
one the 13th and 16th February :— 

The town of Sens was taken by 
assault on the 11th by the Prince-Royal 
of Wirtemburgh, who immediately 
marched on Bray by Pont-sur-Y onne. 

“ On the 9th, Count Hardegg attack- 
ed the rear of the enemy at Romilly 
and St. Hilaire; and, joined by Gene- 
ral Wittgenstein, he again attacked them 
near St. Aubin and Marnay, and drove 
them upon Nogent, part of which was 
— by Count Hardegg on the 

1. . 

“‘ Count Wittgenstein having advan- 
ced towards Pont-sur-Seine, General 
Wrede towards Bray, the enemy aban- 
doned the left of the Seine, and de- 
stroyed the bridges, which were re-es- 
tablished by the allies; and General 
Wrede advanced towards Provins. Ge- 
neral Wittgenstein crossing at Pont-sur- 
Seine, Generals Bianchi and Guilay 
Were at the same time marching on 

Universat Mac. Vor, XXI. 
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Montereau, and measures were taken 
to place the grand army on the left of 
the Seine, with the right at Mery, and 
the left at Montereau, with the corps 
of Generals Wrede and Wittgenstein, 
and of the Prince-Royal of Wirtemburg 
at Provins and Villeneuve, 

“On the 16th, . dispositions were 
made, on receiving intelligence that 
Marshal Blucher had repulsed the corps 
opposed to him, and was advancing be- 
yond Etoges, to remove the head-quar- 
ters to Bray, and the corps of Wrede 
and Wittgenstein by Nangis towards 
Melun,—that of General Bianchi press- 
ing upon Fontainbleau. 

«* Mr. Robinson was officially ac- 
quainted, on his road, at Troyes, that, 
on the 17th instant, Fontainbleau was 
taken by Counts Hardegg and Thurn, 
and General Platoff: the enemy lost 
some guns and prisoners, and the allied 
advanced posts were pushed on towards 
Paris. On the 18th Buonapafte at- 
tacked, with a large corps of cavalry, 
at Nangis, the advanced guard of Count 
Wittgenstein’s corps, under Count Pah- 
len, and drove it back, with considera- 
ble loss. both of men and artillery. 
Prince Schwartzenberg thén withdrew 
his army behind the Seine. 

“On the 19th, the enemy made 
three desperate attacks upon the corps 
of the Prince Royal of Wirtemberg, 
posted at Montereau, and occupying 
the bridge at that place. He was’ re- 
pulsed with loss; the Prince of Wir- 
temburg took some cannon: late, how- 
ever, in the evening the attack was re- 
newed, and the enemy succeeded in 
obtaining possession of the bridge ; and, 
it was understood, that he had passed 
over a considerable part of his army. 
The head-quarters of Prince Schwart- 
zenberg were to be at Troyes on the 
night of the 19th. 

* On the morning of the 20ti Mr, 
Robinson passed through Marshal Bleu- 
cher’s whole army, from fifty to sixty 
thousand strong, in admirable order. 
It was marching from Chalons to unite 
with the grand army. ‘The head of the — 
column was near Arcis-sur-Aube, and 
about eighteen or twenty English miles 
from Troyes.” 

This additional abstract of the ruilitary 


operations of our allies coincides more 


than could have been expected with 
the French accounts. It proves that 
= allies have totally failed m their at- | 
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tempt on Paris. On the 11th inst. it 
seems, Blucher’s army had reached 
Forte sous Jarre, only 45 miles from 
Paris ; on the 16th, it had retreated 78 
miles to Ghalons, collecting its scattered 
divisions 123 miles from the French ca- 
pital. On the 17th, the Austrian army 
occupied Fontainbleau and Nanges, 45 
miles from Paris; on the 19th, it had 
fallen back 75 miles to Troyes, or !11 
from the metropolis; on the 14th, Gen. 
Winzingerode carried Soissons by as- 
sault, 69 miles from Paris; on the 16th, 
he was at Rheims, 39 miles in the rear 
of Soissons, and 108 from the capital. 
It ‘is, therefore evident, if a retreating 
army is a beaten army, that for the pre- 
sent the allies have failed. Prince 
Schwartzenberg had accordingly with- 
drawn his army behind the Seine. The 
despatches go no further, but Mr. Ro- 
binson, the messenger who brought 
them, heard, that, on the 18th, Buona- 
partegitacked, with a large corps of ca- 
valry, the advanced guard of the allies, 
under Count Pablen, and drove it back 
with consideraple loss of men and artil- 
fery. He afterwards made three des- 
Fane attacks on the Prince of Wirtein- 

erg’s corps, at Montereau, and suc- 
ceeded in gaining the bridge, and pass- 
ing over a considerable part of his army. 
This bold movement, induced Prince 
Schwartzenberg to fall back and replace 
his head-quarters at ‘Troyes, on the 19th 
inst. 

With respect to a negotiation still pos- 
sible, the circumstance of Mr. Robin- 
son’s being permitted to come through 
France, nas led to a belief that this gen- 
tiemen may probably be the bearer of 
the news, that the allies will make a 
peace with Buonaparte not dictated at 
Paris. ‘This, no doubt, would be a 
bitter pill to the war-faction; but, it 
is not unlikely that the late reverses 
may convince the allies, that there is a 
great deal of difference between devi- 
sing fine projects here, and that of car- 
rying them into actual execution in the 
face of a bold and persevering enemy. 

It seems undeniable that Murat has 
compounded with the allies for keeping 
his kingdom of Naples; for, havin 
given up three islands and his whet 
Jteet to the English, he.is to have a suf- 
ficient compensation in the south of Ita- 
ly, as far as to the right bank of the Po. 

a this ground, the Neapolitan troops 
have taken possession of Rome, where 
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the oA father may again return and 
live under the protection of a revolution- 


ary Frenchman and a usurper. 


HOLLAND 

A second supplement to the Gazette 
of Saturday the 12th, contained des- 
patches from Sir T. Graham and Lord 
Clancarty.. Gen. Grahams letter is da- 
ted Merxem, near Antwerp, describing 
an attack upon that place, in concert 
with Gen. Bulow, which village they 
carried, taking two pieces of cannon, 
and 18@ prisoners; about 18 cannon 
and morters were afterwards planted 
against Antwerp, and a bombardment 
continued two days and a half, when 
Gen. Von Bulow, receiving orders to 
march to the south, to reinforce the 
grand army, it became necessary for the 
British to return to their former canton- 
ments, and it was understood they were 
to go into winter quarters. 

This attack was made, for the pur- 
pose of driving the enemy from their 
position at ‘Hoogstraten and Wortel, in 
order to make a reconnoissance on Ant- 
werp; and which was accomplished, 
after some resistance, the enemy being 
driven into Antwerp with considerable 
loss.—Sir Thomas expresses his warm- 
est approbation of the conduct of his 
troops; no veterans ever behaved bet- 
ter than those men, who then met the 
enemy for the first time.—The British 
loss consisted of nine killed, twenty-nine 
wounded, and one missing. 

SPAIN. 

Despatches from the Marquis of Wel- 
lington, dated St. Jean de Luz, the 23d 
ult. represent Soult as having recently 
called in most of his out posts, and 
strengthened the centre of his army, 
which had besides received consider- 
able reinforcements from the inferior. 
Though the military operations there- 
fore may. be impeded by the severity of 
the weather, we must-expect shortly to 


‘hear of fresh engagements, in which, 


from appearances, Soult will be the as- 
sailant.—Letters of the 25th ult. from 
Lord Wellington’s head-quarters, men- 
tion, that Colonel Bunbury had arrived 
there on the 28d ; that Soult had left 
Bayonne to its garrison of 15,000 men, 
under Gen. Reille, and was himself at 
Peyrehourade, a small town on the 
Gave. 

Connected with the affairs in this 
quarter, is a fact stated in the Madrid 
papers of the <2d ult. which arrived on 
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Tuesday, that the celebrated Palafox, 
who distinguished himself in conducting 
the defence of Saragossa, had arrived at 
Vich, from France, in a coach and four, 
escorted by 50 French carabineers.’ On 
his arrival he despatched a courier to 
the Regency at Madrid. ‘The Spanish 
editors seem to think that Pulafox is, 
like the Duke of San Carlos, a tool em- 
ployed by Buonaparte, in this crisis of 

is fate, to persuade the Regency and 
Cortes to recognize the tredty made 
with Ferdinand. But we cannot, on sur- 
mise, believe that the heroic defender of 
Saragossa will ever ‘prove a traitor to 
his country. 

AMERICA. 

The small and ineffectual success of 
the Americans, by land, appears from the 
following particulars, published by au- 
thority in this country. 

Sir George Prevost mentions, that 
the signal defeats sustained by the Ame- 
rican heroes, Wilkinson and Hampton, 
have driven them back to winter-quar- 
ters, within their own territory, under the 
accumulated pressure of “ discontent, 
desertion, and Races. ”_ A projected at- 
tack on Burlington Heights, by Harrison 
and Chauncey, had been frustrated by 
the severity of the weather. —We learn, 
in addition, from the Halifax papers to 
the 20th ult. which arrived on Wednes- 
day, and which contain a general order, 
issued by Sir G. Prevost, that the Ame- 
rican Gen. M‘Clure, being apprehen- 
sive of attack at Fort George, as the 
British army, which was at Burlington- 
Heights, had moyed from thence, or- 
dered the village of Newark to be des- 
troyed, and the works of the fort to be 
razed. On the 11th, by order of the 
American Secretary of War, he evacua- 
ted it with his small force ; and next day 
Fort George was entered by a British 
detachment, under Cols. Murray, Ha- 
milton, and Elliot, sent by Gen. Vin- 
cent. More important intelligence is 
contained in the Quebec articles, which 
quote official advices from Upper Cana- 
da of the 2d Dec. stating the dispersion 
and wreck of a great part of Chauncey’s 
squadron, on Lake Ontario. Four ves- 
sels, including the Madison and the 
Lady of the Lake, had gone on shore ; 
and another, on board which was Gen, 
Harrison, was supposed to have gone 
down, The same gale is reported to 
have proved more disastrous to the 
American squadron on Lake Erie — ten 
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vessels have been stranded or -lost—two 
of which had gone down the falls of 
Niagara. These severe losses will give 
a superiority to Sir James Yeo, as soon 
as the season for operations shall arrive. 
A second general order, issued by Go- 
vernor Prevost, orders into custody all 
the American officers, prisoners of war 
in Canada, in retalliation for the 46 
confined in the United States, om ace 
count of several English-born subjects, 
taken with arms in their hands, having 
been sent home for trial. is 

American papers, tothe 23d of Janua: 
ry, mention that the President had no- 
minated Mr. Henry Clay, of Kentucky 
(speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives), and Mr. Jonathan Russell, of 
Rhode Island, commissioners, jointly 
with Messrs. Bayard and Adams, to 
conduct the negociations with Great 
Britain, at Gottenburgh. Mr. Russelt 
is also appointed plempetentiary to the 
court of Sweden. An American pa- 
per observes that Mr. Clay was one of 
the foremost in bringing about a state of 
hostility between the two countries, and, 
he being still strennous for war, such 
a nomination cannot be considered as 
holding out much hopes of a speédy 
peace. The New York Gazette, of 
the 18th Jan. contains a long finanical 
report from Mr. Jones, acting secretary of 
the treasury, by which it appears that 
a considerable defalcation of revenue has 
accrued, in consequence of the embargo ; 
and he submits whether it may not be 
expedient and prudent to provide new 
revenues; Capable of producing either 
the whole or part of such sums as are 
unprovided for, but necessary to fulfil 
the public engagements. 

A plan for filling up ‘the military 
ranks, similar to a French conscription, 
has been alluded to in the House of Re- 
presentatives, and Mr. Troup, chairy 
man of the military-committee, in re- 
ply to Mr. Sheffey, admitted that he 
had expressed himself in favour of such 
a project. There was also a rumour, 
that it was in #gitation to appoint a per- 
son representing the character of a mili- 
tary dictator, in order to put a stop to 
the disorganization of the American for. 
Ces. . 

DOMESTIC. 

A_grand natioval imposition was play- 
ed off inthe metropolis, on Monday, the 
2ist, when a person, wearing a white 
tockade, passed rapidly by the Royal 
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Exchange, in a post-chaise drawn by 
four horses, and decorated with sprigs 
of laurel. We have learned, that a 
chaise similarly decorated, with a person 
of the same description within, was seen 
in the vicinity of Downing-street ; not 
peaeios directly thither, but apparent- 
y wandering about in want of a guide, 
as Lauriston was when he came over 
with the preliminary treaty of the last 
e, and could not find his way to the 
oreign Office, till old Philip Astley 
picked him up and conducted him. All 
the city and all the west end of the town 
was in a tumult of joy. The approaches 
to the public offices were crowded with 
ms anxiously intent on thé same re- 
search ; thousands had already assembled 
to see the guns fired in celebration of the 
glorious event, chiding the delay, which 
was considered the more extraordinary, 
as it was know for an absolute fact that 
the Tower guns had fired already ; al- 
though it was at the same time made 
matter of similiar surprise and blame in 
the city, that the Tower guns did not 
open thejr moyths, while it was quite 
certain that those in the Park had_been 
blazing away long before! : 

Down till fiye o’clock, the crowd was 
still waiting in the Park for the firing of 
the guns; but in the city the business 
was, long before that time, suspécted.— 
Omnium tell back from its previous high 
and sudden elevation, in proportion as 
the delusion vanished, leaving multi- 
tudes of cheated speculators cursing the 
deception that had been practised on 
them, and their own credulity. In the 
course of the evening, however, another 
attempt was made to revive the trick. 
It was asserted, hy the authors of this 
version, that the mission of the man 
with the white cockade was not to the 
British government, but to the Bourbon 
princes; and, that he had certainly ar- 
rived at the residence of the prince of 
Condé and the duke of Bourbon, In- 
quiry in this quarter also proved that the 
whole business was a trick ; and all that 
remained was to sit down and ruminate 
on the consequences—whether the bar- 
gains made on the faith of the falsehoods 
should stand—and ruin and riches be 
awarded accardingly. 

As soon as the story of the arrival was 
geuerally known, all the ministers, all 
the principals of al] the government of- 
fices, ali the ministerial members of par- 
jiament, all the chief politicians of the 
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clubs, hastened to, or towards, the 
Treasury and Downing-street. The Duke 
of Montrose, seen riding rapidly down, 
with a groom in the ral livery attend- 
ing him, as master of the horse, was 
supped, at first sight, to be either 
the Prince Regent, or somebody deputed 
by him; and this—even this—enhanced 
the agitation of the tremulous feelings 
of the multitude! The earl of Liver- 
pool, whose inability to go out of doors 
without danger, according to the decla- 
ration of his medical attendants, had 
been made, an hour or two before, the 
ground of putting off the trial between 
ady Perceval and Mr. Phipps, of the 
News (Sunday paper), was now seen 
bravely hazarding his life, in his anxiety 
for the general good, hastening to Down- 
ing-street, where he, like the rest, found 
only that it was alla hoax, It appears 
certain, that a chaise and four, marked 
and decorated, as we have stated, came 
first towards Whitehall, from Westmin- 
ster-bridge ; afterwards got back over 
that bridge again, as it is sometimes done 
on the return after landing the fare; then 
went round by the Borough over Lon- 
don-bridge, as if to gratify the city with 
the sight in passing to the westward ; 
but somewhere on the way the vision 
vanished, we believe before it reached 
Where the fox earthed, 
we are therefore unable to state; how 
he started, the following letter will, in 
some measure, serve to shew; and the 
circumstances nay furnish some means 
to trace him :— 

Dover, Feb. 21.—A_ circumstance 
occurred here last night, which, pro- 
bably, ere this reaches you, has occa- 
sioned a wonderful sensation amongst 
the political circles, and particularly 
with the speculators in the funds, the 
particulars ef which, as well as I could 
collect, I will relate-— 

About one o’clock in the morning a 
person accosted a watchman onthe cus- 
tom-house quay, apd requested to be 
immediately shewn to the nearest inn, 
where he could be acconimodated with a 
speedy conveyance to London, as he had 
just landed from France, and was the 
bearer of most important despatches, and 
that he brought over the pratitying in- 
telligence that Buonaparte had, ina very 
late action, been killed, The Ship inn 
being within a hundred yards of the 
spot where this person first discovered 
himself, he was shewn thither, where 
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he also related the same account; and, 
from his appearance, being dressed in a 
rough travelling goat, fur cap, and 
seemingly with two or three days growth 
of i ig fk being wet about the legs, 
as if occasioned by his leaping from the 
boat to the shore, and well supplied with 
Napoleons, which bespoke he was what 
he represented himself to be, he had 
every facility given him, as is usual with 
such persons on their arrival. Whilst 
the necessary preparations for his depar- 
ture from hence were going on, a mes- 
senger was despatched to prepare relays 
of horses in readiness at two different 
post-towns, He also addressed a letter 
to admiral Foley, at Deal, to whom he 
said he was well known, announcing his 
arrival, that a telegraphic communica- 
tion might, as early as possible, be made 
to government of his mission, which was 
also sent off by a -courier. He called 
himselt Col. de Bourke, or Bourg, or 
some name of a similar prenunciation; 
and he quitted this place about halt 
after one, ina pore chaise and four, giv- 
ing to each of the post-boys a Napoleon, 
to induce them to use all expedition. 
No doubt was entertained but that the 
representation he gave of himself was 
correct, until six o’clock this morning, 
when a messenger arrived here from ad- 
miral Foley, stating that the person who 
landed at Doyer was unknown to him, 
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and requesting further particulars as to 
his landing. As no ene could give an 
account at which spot or from what hoat 
he landed, it became a matter of doubt 
as to the truth of his statement. All 
the picquets that were on sentry Jast 
night (and they are so arranged that had 

Goat landed one or other must haye 
observed it), and the revenue-officers and 
boatmen who are in the practice of 
watching the arrival of ships up chan-_ 
nel, were questioned, and not one knew 
of a boat or person being landed in the 
night, nor was it believed that such a 
circumstance could have taken place 
without the knowledge of some of the 
party,” 

It has been ascertained that one bra- 
ker sold for his employers, in the early 
part of yesterday forenoon, the enormous 
sum of £650,000 in omnium, which 
sale, it is estimated, on a moderate cal- 
culation, produced a net profit of 
£16,000. The whole amount of the 
transfers in the course of the day, it is 
said, exceeded a million and a half. 
The report of the committee of inqui 
is expected with much anxiety, and it 
would give infinite satisfaction to the 
commuuity to find that the delinquents 


‘were compelled to regorge the thousands 


which they have compassed by manceyvre 
and management. 
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uill be regularly inserted. 
ARTS, FINE. 
I ROWN’S Principles of Practical 
Perspective, or scenographic pro- 
jection. Part I. (to be completed in 
‘four parts.) 10s. 6d. 

Burges’s. Easy Introduction to Per- 
spective, for the use of young persons, 
crown Svo. 6s. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

General Biography. or Lives critical 
and philosophical, “composed by J. 
Aikin, M.D. and W. W, Jobnston. 
Vol. 1X. 4to. 2. Qs. 

Mangin’s Life of Lamoignon Males 
herbes, translated from the French, 
12mo., 


Memoires de la Correspondance 


glu Baron de Grimm et Didezot, pour 








les Années 1753, 1770, Premiere partie, 
3 vol. 8vo. 42s. 
DRAMA. . 
The ‘Theatrical Inguisitoer and montb- 
ly mirror, Vol. If. Syo.. 12s. 6d. 
The Blister, or a little piece to 
draw !! a petit burletta, in one act. Is, 
Brown’s Narensky, or the Road tq 
Yaraslaf, in three acts, as performed at 
the Theatre-Royal Darytom 2s. 6d. 
' EDUCATION. 
* Youle’s Arithmetical Preceptor, ora 
complete treatise of arithmetic, theo- 
retical and practical. .12mo.~ 5s. oF 
with a treatise on magic squares. 8s. 
Hawey’s Promoter ot Expedition: 
and Ease. A copper-plate ciphering 


‘book, 4to, 4s, 6d, 
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An Explanatory Key to the above. 
Is, 

Carstair’s New System of teaching 
the Art of Writing, comprehending 
essays on the subject. 8vo. 12s. 

Gregory’s Introduction to Arith- 
metic, on a system never before pub- 
lished. 12mo. 5s. 6d. 

HISTORY. 

Hale’s New Analysis of Chronology, 
1 which an attempt is made to explain 
‘the history and antiquities of the pri- 
mitive nations of the world. Vol. III. 
(and final) 4to. 42s. 

LAW. 

George’s Treatise on the Offence of 
Libel, with a disquisition on the rights, 
benefits, and proper boundaries of po- 
litical discussion. royal 8vo. 18s, 

MISCELLANIES. 

Minutes of Proceedings relative toa 
proposal for establishing a lunatic asy- 
Jum, in the vicinity of Oxford. 

Bell’s Elements of Tuition, part II. 
containing the English School, or the 
history, analysis, and application of 
the Madras system of education to 
English Schools. 12s. 

Political Po: .aits in this new era, 
with explanatery notes, by W. Play- 
fair. 2vol. Svo. 24s. 

Inquiry concerning the author of 
the Letters of Junius.” 8vo. - 5s. 6d. 

An Address to the French Nation. 
ls. 6d. 

Robertson’s. Animadversions on a 
pamphlet, entitled Authentic Documents, 
relative to the miraculous cure of W. 
White, of Wolverhampton, at St. Wine- 
fred’s well, alias Holywell, in Flint- 
shire, June 28, 1805. 4s. 6d. 

Spince’s Spanish Guitar, a tale, for 
the use of young persons. 3s. 6d. 

Mangin’s View of the pleasures 
arising from a love of books, in letters 
toalady. fc. 6s. 

Letters from an elder to a younger 
brother, on the conduct to be pursued 
in life, by W. Hussey. 2 vol. fe. 
9s. 

Copies of the original letters and 
despatches of the generals, ministers, 


grand officers of state, &c. at Paris, ° 


to the Emperor Napoleon at Dresden, 
intercepted by the advanced troops of 
the allies, in the North of Germany. 
8vo. Qs. . 


Les Avantures D’Eugéne de Senne- 
ville et de Guillaume Delame. 4 
12mo. 


vol, 
21s, 
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The Merchant and Ship-master’s 


_Assistant, with a treatise on Marine 


Insurance. S8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Porsoniana, or Scraps from Porson’s 
rich Feast. 8vo. 3s. 

Letters of Ortes to Lorenzo, trans- 
lated from the Italian. cr. Svo. . 8s. 6d. 

Dartmouth Parsonage, 2 tale for 
youth, by alady. 12mo. 7s. 

Frostiana, or a history of the River 
Thames, in a frozen state, with an ac- 
count of the late severe frost. To 
which is added the art of skaiting. 
12mo. 3s. 

MILITARY. 

The East-India Register 
tory for 1814. 8s. 

MEDICAL AND SURGICAL. 

An Essay on Medical Economy, 
comprising a sketch of the state of the 
profession in England. 8vo. 6s. 

Duncan’s Observations on the distin- 
guishing Symptoms of thice different 
Species of pulmonary Consumption. 
8vo. Os. 

Reece’s. Medical Guide, for tropi- 
cal climates. 8vo. Qs. 

Armstrong’s Facts aud Observations, 
relative to the fever, commonly called 
Puerperal. Svo. 8s. 6d. ; 

Medico Chirurgical Transactions, pub- 
lished by the Medical Chirurgical So- 
ciety of London. Vol. IV.  8yo. 
2\s. 

Home’s Lectures on Comparative 
Anatomy, in which are explained the 
preparations in the Hunterean collec- 


Direc- 


tion, illustrated by engravings. 2 vol. 
4to. 71. 7s. large paper, 10]. 10s. 


NOVELS. 

Mystery and Confidence, a tale, 
3 vol. 18s. 

Conviction, or she is innocent. 
1]. 7s. 6d. 

Elizabeth, or the exiles of Sibeira, a 
new translation from the French of Ma- 
dame Cottin, by W. R. Bowles, Esq. 
with notes. © fe. 


5 vol. 


5s. 
POETRY. 

Isabel and other poems, by the 
Hon. Mrs. E. 8. Erskine. fc. 6s. 

Safie, an eastern tale, by J. H. Rey- 
nolds. fe. 5s. 6d. 

Lay of the Scottish Fiddle, a poem, 
in five cantos. fe. 7s: Gd. 
Lord Byron’s Corsair 

5s. 6d.” 
Jennings’s Prospects of Africa, and 
other poems. fe. 5: 
The Feasts of the 


-tale. Svo. 


Poets, with notes 
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A Series of Dialogues, on. several 
important Religious Subjects, between 
a Minister and William, his Parishoner, 
by the Rev. J. Buckworth, A. M. 
Qd. fine, Is. 


and other pieces in verse, by the Editor 
of the Examiner. fc. 6s. 
POLITICS, &c. 

Reflections on the present State of 
Affairs on the Continent, as connected 
with the question of a general and per- 
manent peace. 2s. 6d. ; 

The Parliamentary History of Eng- 
land, from the earliest period to the 
Year 1803. Vol. XIX. royal 8vo. 
i]. Lis. 6. 

The Letters of Vetus, part III. from 
No. 17 to No. 38, inclusive, with some 
under different signatures, being those 
which were published in the course of 
the year 1813, to which have been 
added a preface and notes. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

RELIGION. 

Tournay’s Sermon, in Lambeth Cha- 
sel, at the consecration of the Right 
Rev. J. Parsons, D.D. Is, 6d. 

Jefferson’s Charge, delivered to the 
clergy of the archdeaconry of Cclehes- 
ter, in the diocese of London, in the 
year 1813. ‘Is. 6d. 

" Ezekiel’s Prophecy concerning Go- 
gue, the last tyrant of the church,— 
his invasion of Ras, his discomfiture, 
and final fall, examined and, in part, 
illustrated, by G. Penn, Esq. 8vo. 

A Funeral Oration on General Mo- 
reau. 4to. 5s. 

Sermonets, by Henry and Letitia M. 
Hawkins. 12mo. 7s. 6d. 

The Influence of Bible Societies on 
the temporal Necessities of the Poor, 
by the Rev. T. Chalmers. 

The Lamentations of the Children of 
Israel in a Letter to a dignified Clergy- 
man of the Church of England. 2s. 6d. 


Thanksgiving Sermons. 

Pott’s Sermon, in the Parish Church 
of St. Martin inthe Fields. 2s, 

Pearson’s Sermon, in. St. Martin’s 
Church, Oxford. 1s. 6d. 

Mand’s, at St. Mary, Stafford. 1s. 

Courtenay’s, in the Parish Church of 
Sanderstead, Surrey. 1s. 6d. 

Scott’s, in his Majesty’s Chapel, in 
the Dock-Yard, Plymouth. 1s. - 

Bate’s, at St. Giles’s, Cripplegate. 
Is. 

Beresford’s, at Kibworth, Leicester- 
shire. Is. 6d. 

Wainewright’s, in the Parish Church 
of Great Brickhill. 1s. 6d. 

Lyon’s, in Christ Church, Manches- 
ter. 2a. 
Davie’s, in the Parish Church of the 
Holy ‘Trinity, in the City of Coventry. 
1s. 6d. 

Salvin’s, in St. Mary’s, Gateshead. 
ls. 6d 


TOPOGRAPHY. 


Park’s Topography and Natural His- 


tory of Hampstead, in the County of 
Middlesex. royal 8vo. 11. 7s. 


VETERINARY SCIENCE. 
Pack’s Veterinary Medicine and 
Therapeutics ; containing the effects of 
medicines on various animals; the 
systems, causes, and treatment, of 
diseases. - 8vo. 10s. 6d, 
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Court or kino’s Bexcu, Feb. 24. 
Sitting before Lord Ellenborough and 
a Common Jury, at Guildhall. 


PERJURY. 
The King v. Mitford. 
HIS was an indictment for perjury. 
The perjury was alleged to have 
been committed by the defendant in an 
affidavit sworn in June Jast, ii con- 
junction with Mr. Phipps, the proprietor 
of The News, in answer to affidavits, 
on which Mr. Holt moved for a criminal 
information against that publication for 
inserting certain letters respecting the 
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Princess of Wales, purporting to have 
been written and signed by Lords 
Eldon, Castlereagh, and Liverpool, and 
Lady Anne Hamilton. In that affidavit 
Mr. Mitford swore, that, on orabout the 
31st yf of March, 1813, he was sent 
for by Lady Perceval,—that-he went to 
her house at Blackheath, when Lady P. 
informed him, that she had letters of 
great corisequence indeed, which she 
wished to have published,—that Mr. 


*hipps, of The News, appeared to be- 


the man that was likely, and that ought 
to publish them,—that he then received 
the three letters from: her, which were 
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afterwards published, with the desire to 
copy them; that he accordingly did 
copy theth, aftérwards carrying those 
copies to Mr. Phipps, agreeably to Lady 
P.’s directions. When she delivered 
these letters to him, she Said it was a 
dangerous experiment which she was 
going to try, bat something must be 
done to rouse John Bull, &e. This 
was the alleged perjury. 

Mr. Holt powerfully addressed the 
Jury, qautendiag that Lacy Perceval 
had. been compelled to institute this 


prosecution, to protect her character, © 


her honour, and her name, against an 
infamous conspiracy. 

Mr. Laws then called Lady Perceval. 
Her ladyship said, in effect, previously 
to the 2d of April, the 26th March 
was the last time I saw Mr. Mitford ; 
I did not send for him. On the 3ist 
March, | never mentioned to him that 
Thad letters of the greatest consequence, 
which I wish to have published ; neither 
on that or on any other occasion, I 
never said that Mr. Phipps, of The 
News, was the man most likely to do 
justice to the Princess of Wales. I 
never spoke to him respecting any 
#* dangerous expériment;” nor did I 
ever say that something must’ be done 
to make thein give her Royal Highness 
the Princess of Wales a proper establish- 
ment. On three letters being shewn to 
her, she said, ‘‘1 never désired Mr. 
M. tocopy three letters, I never had 
any MS. of those letters, — the fitst 
time [ ever heard of them was from 
Mr. Phipps, as he sent me his paper 
of the 4th of April, containing’ them. 
This paper was accompanied by a letter. 
I had taken in that paper previous to 
that day. I never said to Mr. M. or 
any one else, that the spirit of /ohn 
Bull was dyivg away, but that this 
would make him clamorous. I never 
told Mr. M. after these letters were 
published, that it might be necessary 
for him to be out of the way. [Mr. 
M. in his affidavit, swore that she did, 
and that she suggested the propriety of 
his pretending to be mad, and of ‘his 
submitting to be sent to Mr. Warbur- 
ton’s madhouse, and that she promised 
him £2000 and patronage. 

“In consequence of Mr. M.’s com- 
plaining of illness, and of being sorely 
beset, 
further from town fpr a short time. 
‘Fhis was before I knew of any sych 
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letters being in existence. I never did 
ask with reference to these letterssavhe- 
ther he had any objection to subngit to 
be sent to Whitmore-House,:> Mr. 
Warburton’s private madhouses. ‘ner 
did 1 ever offer him £2000 if he would 
so submit. I never did express any 
apprehension to Mr. M.  respeetin 
these letters. I never did say eliat “I 
was afraid of the matter being brought 
before the bar of the House of Com- 
mons, before the House of Lords (as 
sworn by Mr. M. in his affidavit,) or 
before any other house. 1 never gave 
Mr. M. any directions whatever as to 
where he was to take the letters; for, 
indeed, how could I, as I knew not of 
their existence, 1 did not tell him to 
go to Mr. Phipps, or interest myself in 
any way about their publication. On 
seeing Lhe News, the first thing I did 
was to send Mr. Speechly to tell Mr. 
Phipps, that [ knew nothing at all about 
the letters which he had published. I 
received a le.ter from Mr, Phipps—this. 
[[t was produced; but Mr. Alley ob- 
jected to its being read till after he had 
cross-examined Mr. Phipps.] I sent 
for Mr. M, to come to me to explain 
his conduct respecting Mr. Phipps’s 
publications.. Mr. M. came on Suneay, 
April 4, [ gave him the paper and Mr. 
Phipps’s letter, saying —‘‘ In God’s 
name, Mr. M. what have you been 
about?) Do you know any thing about 
these letters in The News of this day ?’’ 
«“* What do you mean?” said he; 
« ready” I replied, “ and then you 
will understand.”” He then proposed 
togo to Mr. Phipps, I said that was 
useless, as I had sent for him, and ex- 
pected him very shortly. Mr. P. came 
between four and six that day. When 
Mr. Phipps was announced, Mr. M. 
immediately rushed out of the room, 
aml I saw no more of him. [ sent 
Speechly and Hardcastle for*Mr. M. 
again on Wednesday, and they brought 
him about eleven at night, but he 
escaped from the house without my 
seeing him. I have never seen Mr. M. 
smece the 4th April; I am quite certain 
[ did not see him from the 26th March 
till the 2d April. 
Cross-examined hy Mr. ALLEY. 

[ have been sometime acquainted with 

Mr. M. 


I knew where he lodged, but 
did reeommend him to remove-I did not take the lodging for “hin. “It 


was in Crawford-street, Portmun-square, 
at a house kept by Mr. Donovan. Tf 
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certainly did speak to Mr. D. in favour 
of Mri M. and his wife. His visits 
weré. got very frequent, nor did I call 
on him at all hours in the night. I cer- 
tainly called_on him frequently, and I 
have called on him so late as twelve at 
night, but never later, to the best of 
my tecollection. I left my carriage at 
the end of the street sometimes, but 
that was because the paving was so bad. 
The street was not paved. 

Lord. E.tensorovuGn.—If the street 
were not .paved—and that. prevented 
you from driving to the door, the same 
cause would prevent you at all times. 

Lady Perceval.—When I could get 
up to the door, I did. I never recol- 
lect walking up the street, leaving my 
carriage at a distance when it could pass 
up the street. 

Lord ELLeENBorouGH.—Your ser- 
vant of course followed you. 

Lady Perceval.—To the best of my 

knowledge. I did not call on him 
thirty or forty times, I “—_ call on 
him twenty times. Mr. M. did not 
visit me frequently. at my house ;—cer- 
tainly he was permitted to come occa- 
sionally. I did employ him to copy 
writings for me, but certainly not often, 
scarcely ever to my recollection. 
- Mr. Alley.—Pray did you ever em- 
ploy him to carry paragraphs to the 
diurnal publications fr you?—A. Oc- 
casionally. I did desire him to offer ar- 
ticles for insertion. 

Q. Might I take the liberty of re- 
questing to know on what subjects they 
were, love or rcligion?—-A. Neither. 

Q. Oh, neither. Pray were they 
on politics?-A. They were on the 
subject of the aifairs of an illustrious 
personuge. 

Lord ELLENBoRoUGH.—You must 
speak out. Who do you mean by an 
illustrious personage?—A. Her Royal 
ides the Princess of Wales. 

r. Alley.— Were all your squibs 
and crackers, or whatever else you 
call them, received by the papers ?—A. 
Some of them were received. 

Q. And why were some refused ?— 
A. Because they were thought too 
strong. 

Q. What, too libellous I suppose. 
Well, and were any of them inserted 
in a mutilated state ?—A. One was. 

- Q. Do you recollect writing to Mr. 
M. to find fault with the articles being 
Universat Mac. Vor. XXI. 


so altered ?>—A. I have some recollec- 
tion of it. + 

Q. ‘It was not inserted possibly quite 
so ** strong” as you sent it?—A. “It 
was altered. 

_Q. Did you ever give to Mr. M. an 
article entitled “‘ Nelson when a Bay,” 
it being your writing?—A. I wrote it 
and sent it to Mr. M. certainly, but not 
for publication. , 

Q.._ Did you send Mr. M. an article 
entitled a “* 4A curious Fact?’—A. I 
do not recollect that I did. : 

Lord ELLtensorouca.—Lady Per- 
ceval won't recollect it by mere catch 
words; shew her the paper itself. . 

Mr. Alley.—(shewing the article) Is 
that yours?—A. Yes. 

{Other articles shewn to her, the 
— and sending of which she ad 
mitted. ] 

Q. Is that letter fein it) writ- 
ten by you to Mr. Phipps, in the name 
of Lady Anne Hamilton ?—A. Yes. 

Lord ELLenBorovGH cautioned the 
witness against parwbiy | anything that 
might tend to crimiinate herself;,. if she 
thought any question had that'tendency, 
she might demur to it. Those article, 
of which she was admitting herself ‘the 
author might be strong libel. ' She 
might demur, but if she did answer, she 
must answer truly. so 

Mr. Alley.—Mr. Phipps waited on 
you at Blackheath ?>—A.° Yes} 6 Sun- 
day afternoon. My son announced hint, 
Mr. M. being then in the room’ with 
me. 

Q. Did you not send for him to 
come and make a rectification, as you 
call it in your letter, of his conduct ?— 
A. To give an explanation, or a recti- 
fication, which you please to call it, of 
his conduct, which I could not under- 
stand, . 

Q. Did your son continue in the 
room all the time of your conference 
with Mr. Phipps?—A. He might have 
gone out for a few moments, but I 
think he was there the best part of the 
time. ' 
~Q. Did not Mr. Phipps say he had 
been very ill used!~A. He made use 
of some such expressions. 

Q. Did he not demand that you 
should produce Mr. M. that face to face 
their conduct might be discussed and 
explained ?—A. No. 

Q Did not you say that you had not 
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seen Mr. M., for a considerable time ?— 
A. I said ¥ had not since Friday. 

Q. Did you not say that Mr. M. was 
hot then in your house? —A. No. 

A. Did you not say that you had not 
seen Mr. M. for a considerable time, 
which accounted for the letters being 
published ?—A. No; for I knew no- 
thing of the letters. 

Q. If’ you sent for Mr. Phipps to 
make “ rectification,” why pot have Mr. 
M. to confront him ?—A. He had rush- 
éd out of the room. 

Q. Did you not request Mr. Phipps 
to contradict the letters next day, as 
well as in his next paper ?>—A. I suid to 
him, that if he could, consistently with 
his duty to the public, avoid the expo- 
sure of Mr. M. I hoped he would do 


it. 

“Q. Did not Mr. Phipps say, ‘that, 
consistently with his public duty, and 
his own honour, that-he could not avoid 
explaining the whole business? —~A. He 
said he must explain the particulars. [ 
wished him to contradict generally, for 
the sake of the name. 

. Wonderfully benevolent! Why, 
T theught you were angry with Mr. M.? 
—A. I was; but I respected the name. 
Believing Mr. ro to have been im- 
posed upon, I said [ would contradict the 
letters in the manner the least humitia- 
ting to Mr. P. 

Oo. Before Mr, Phipps left the room, 
and while’ your son was absent, did you 
fot draw your chair closer to Mr. 
Phippe's, and take his hand between 
ours, saying, at the same time, ‘* A¢y 

ear Mr. Phipps, if you will but do 
this for me (simply contradict the let- 
ters) you will be the saviour of me and 
my family ?”—A, (With much apparent 
agitation and great warmth.) No; most 
assuredly not. 

Q. How old. is your son, who was 
present 2t part of this conterence ?— 
A. Eighteen. 

Q. Did you not say to Mr. Phipps, 
if things go onas I xish, another Per- 
ceval, in six or seven years, will be- 
come, I hope, Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, and then shall come the prin- 
ter’s reward ?—A. No; I spoke no- 
thing about, reward, nor about any 
Chancellorship of the Exchequer. 

Q. Then you never expressed the 


hope that your son might become Chap- , 


cellor of the Exchequer? —A, No; I 
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did not; though I heartily wish he 
U 


te P. in her cross-examination, fer- 
ther deposed, that she did not ask Mr. M, 
to submit to go to a mad-house,—that she _- 
did not persuade Mrs. M. to get her ’ 
husband to go to Warburton’s. Mrs. 
M, said she was afraid to go home, in 
comsequence of the violence of her hus- 
band; and she then suggested the pro- 
priety of having a person from Warbur- 
ton’s to take care of Mr. M.; but she 
did not propose to send hin to Warbur- 
ton’s, She had Lady Anne Hamilton's 
leave to write that letter in her name 
which she sent to Mr. Phipps. She 
admitted that she had desired Mr. M. 
and Mr. P. to write to her under cover, 
addressed to Lady Anne Hamilton,— 
but that was only when she was in the 
country. 
Re-examined ly Mr, Lawes, 

Mr. M. had been unwell, that was, 
disordered in hisamind, in January, #812 ; 
and he was sentto Mr. Warburton’s,. at 
the desire of his relations. On seeing 
Mr. Phipps, on the 4th of April, she 
asked him how he got these letters? 
se ss replied, from Mer. Mitford. 
That document, purporting to be a cop 
of Nelson’s will, she oot to Mitiond, 
but did not request it to be inserted in 


any particular paper. 


ord E.tensoroucH. —Q. How 
often did you get: Mr, M. s@ iasert pa- 
ragraphs in the newspapers fer you?— 

A. Not often, and wished him not to 
use my Name, “43 

Q. What, he was to get the “strong <i 
paragraphs” inserted if he could, but . 
your name was te be kept a secret 2A. 
I was to be secret,—I was not to be 
known. 

Q. Through. whose uroment did 
Phipps offer the eae his “~ 
per to Lady Anne Hamilten?-—A, He 
oifered them to Lady H. 

Q. Why did he offer them =A. 
That Phipps best can tell. 

—Q. Why did not she answer her own 
letter, or why did you net answer ina 
your own name ?—A. Jt was quite im- 
inaterial, 

Q. The more immaterial it was, the 
more material, -or the mere, likely way 
would be to write. in one’s own name }<— 
A. It was accidental. 

Lady P. further said, that: ae \civili, 
ties, such as drawing the chair, mear Mt.. 
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P.’s, or taking his band, took place; 
and’ she atin, Sar Mr. P.’s letter to 
Lady H. at her request. . 
John Hardcastle took Mr. M. to 
Blackheath, on the 4th of April, to Lady 
P.’s from Londen, at her request. She 
eremptority asked him as to the Tetlérs 
n The News, and whether he knew any 
thing of them. Mr. M. denied them 
positively and repeatedly, and said 
« D—n the felfow (meaning Phipps), I 


never saw him but twice in my life.” 


Mr. M. wished to go to town, and when 
Phipps came, M. hastily left the room. 
Mr. Secchi yand Mr John James Per- 
ceval, Lady Ps son, were also then in 
the room; and they afterwards confirm- 
ed this statement. 

In cross-examination, he said ke was 
a clerk’ in Woolwich-dock ; but visited 
Lord and Lady P. 

Mr. Speechly said, he was a nephew 
of some female in Lady P.’s establish- 
ment; he was there till he got a situa- 
tion to go abroad. Ile and Mr, Perce- 
val met Phipps at the gate entering the 
house: and Mr. M. was then coming 
out of the house.—Mr. Phipps and Mr. 
M. shook hands, and stepped back a 
little, and talked together for a short 
time.—[This statement was contirned 
by Mr. Perceval.]—He ‘and Mr. Per- 
ceval went to Mr. M.’s lodgings on the 
Wednesday following, and afler great 
difficulty they got admittance to Mr. 
M.’s rooms. They found him Lying, on 
a bed, apparently much agitated. He 
said, I hope you are come as friends, 
I told him, no doubt of that,—and all 
| P. desires of you is, to give 4 
candid explanation of all you know 
about this publication of the forged Jet- 
ters. He said he had committed him- 
self-and lis reputation—he was a ruined 
man. We wanted him to go to Lady 
P.’s; he said he could not bear the in- 
terview; he had been so long accustom- 
ed to’ Lady P.’s smiles, that he could 
not bear her frowns. We asked him 
why he had’ imposed on Phipps. He 
said, not being able to see his wife and 
family in distvess, he could not resist a 
bribe. He said he had received a 
bribe from Col. Bloomfield to.act as he 
had done. He said he should never 
tise from his bed again. He, however, 
shortly afterwards jumped up,. and said, 
** D—n them all, Vil publish their 
names.” He then went to a legking- 
gtass, and afterwards turned round, and 
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‘Lady P. did 





oe: 

+ Don’t I look horrible,—bave I 
myths countenance than (Seg of a 
vi 


?* Mr. M. went with them to 
Blackheath about, elevem that pight, but 


wt see them. a 
and before merning Mr, M. had left 
house, although bé and Mr. Perceval 
lay in the next reom, to prevent, hug 
from, going away.—[ Al this statem 
was afterwards confirmed hy Mc... 


Perceval.] 


Mr. J.J. Percevat examined, 1 

Besides confirming the statements, as 
before-mentioned, he Soret ‘being 
cross-examined. by Mr, Alley, that he 
mother had proposed ta Mrs, Si. to 
Mr. M. to Warburton’s, aad that Mrs. 
M. objected to it; and it was at last 
agreed between them that a man 
ke sent for from Warburton’s. ; 

Mr. Alley, for the defendant, said, 
that he. should be able to show, out of 
Lady P’s own mouth, that. she. must 
have known of the letters,—that she was 
any thing but the witness of truth. He 
gw (ey contradiction between 

. and her son respecting-the suggestion 
about sending Mr. Mo Warburton’ s, 
She was, he said, unworthy of helief; 
at least, so much so, that the defendapt 
ough t not to be found guilty on her bare 
oath. The jury would remember the 
various ese which he had shown to 
Lady P. From them he would 
strate that she was capable, of . 
much more than forge those letters,— 
that such forgery was only of a piece 
with her coaduct in what she. called the 
good cause,—and that she must have 
Known of the letters. Mr. M. was the 
instrument in this intriguing female’s 
hands,—the honest, but unfortunate in- 
strument. The article entitled Nelson 
when a Child, he should first read. Its 
tendency was obvious,—it was te sco 
the printers of pews rs for their tir 
midity in not publishing her libels, 
Nelson, it said, knew not fear ; but Mr. 
5. (the proprietor of an evening paper, 
but he should avoid names altogether,) 
could never have won the battle of the 
Nite. Let cowards tremble, and these 
who stand up for an unjust cause. “We 
fight fur justice,—for the Princess. of 
Wales,-efor our future Queen, and we 
shail never flinch. I bate ha':-measures, 
—half-arguments,—-half-appeals, to. the 
people. You must, be beld,—rush on 
your enemy at once, —and terror. un- 
horses him. I hope.the abortion of ny 
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letter, however, may do. some. good; 
but is it not vexatious to be pulled to 
pieces so?” I hate those mutilations and 
alterations;—by it, in my article used 
by Mr. S we have lost the tide-serv- 
ing moment spoken of by Shakspeare. 
In future, remember no mutilations, —no 
‘alterations. If Mr. S. has not stomach 
for what I send you, somebody else may 
be able to digest them, and something 
more light and easy of digestion shall be 
sent for him. It is cruel to be thus torn. 
How difficult now will it be to join the 
snake, and before, how easily might 
the venom had thé effect it was wished 
to have: It might then have taken 
effect ‘without the fear of libel. Did 
not, said Mr. Alley, such an article de- 
monstrate that she was the fabricator of 
the letters. After such an illustration of 
the character and conduct of Lady P. 
the jury would not, he was sure, find 
Mr. M. guilty on her oath. To con- 
tradict her, he should call Mr. Phipps ; 
for, although he had been subpeened on 
the other side, they had not dared to 
call him. 

Thomas Aderly Phipps was then call- 
éd. He was proprietor of the News. 
In March, 1813, he received a letter 
in Lady Anne Hamilton’s name, but 
written by Lady P. praising his paper 
most extravagantly, and thanking him 


for the polite offer of liis columns to 
promote the cause of the Princess of 


Vales. ‘The letters which he inserted 
on the 4th of April, he received from 
Mr. M. he saying he had received them 
from Lady P. They were in the hand- 
writing of Mr..M. At Lady P’s re- 
ig he went to Blackheath, on Sun- 

ay, 4th April. Lady P. said, she 
knew nothing of the letters. Her son 
only was in the room, and he not con- 
étantly. She said, this is a very sad 
thing Mr. Phipps,—I know nothing of 
the letters. I said, I am astonished to 
hear it, for I received them from Mr. 
M. She then said, there must be some 
mistake, for Mr. M. has been at Wool- 
wich since Thursday.—l1 replyed, your 
Ladyship must be mistaken, for I met 
Mr. M, not five yards from your door. 
Slie drew her chair towards ‘mine, after 
a short time had elapsed, and her son 
not being in the room, and said, these 
letters must be contradicted. I said, 
I could not contradict them, without 
giving a full explanation how I came 


by them. This I told her repeatedly. 
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I said I had been at considerable pains 
and expense jn advertising the letters, 
and placarding them about town. I 
said that the letters, which he had de- 
livered to me on the Thursday prece- 
ding, were not the only letters of hers, 
which I had in my possession; that I 
had letters, paragraphs, and articles of 
her’s besides delivered to me in. the 
course of the fortnight I had known 
Mr. M. Some of them purported to 
be in her Ladyship’s oe and 
one, in that of the Princess of Wales. 
They had the necessary and usual sig- 
natures and seals. She said, Mr. Phippty 
they are all forgeries, and I hope you 
will burn them, or deliver them up ta 
me. She repeated this with so much 
earnestness and agitation, that, although 
I had the letters in my pocket, I did 
not think it prudent to avow that faet. 
She so wearied me by her prayers and 
entreaties, that, appearing to consider 
my manner as consenting, she drew 
close to me, took my hand between her’s 
and said, you are the saviour of me and 
my family. 

Lord ELLENBOROUGH.—That you 
are sure of ?—I swear it my Lord. , 

Witness continued. — Her son then 
came into the room. She desired him 
to take me by the hand, and to vew- an 
eternal friendship for me. She added, 
she doubted not that-her son, some 
years hence, would fill an important 
post in the administration ot his country, 
and that then 1 should not be forgotten. 

In Cross-€xamination, by Mr. Holt; 
witness said, that when he waited on 
Lady H. he told her that Mr. M, had 
said to him that he had copied the letters 
in the presence of the Princess of Wales. 
Mr. M. did say so, and he had always 
understood Mr. M. to say that the Prin- 
cess was present when he cdpied the 
letters on their being given to him by 
Lady P. Witness should never have 
thought of writing to Lady Anne Ha- 
milton but for the letter of conipliments 
he had received from her. I showed 
the letter in my possession purporting to 
come from the Princess of Wales to 
Lady A. Hamilton, and she said it was 
almost impossible to know her Royal 
Highness’s hand, that she wrote twenty 
different ways. Lady Hamilton said, 
that there was nothing on the face of the 
letters to induce her to believe that they 
were not genuine, if witness was sure he 
had received them from Mr. M., and as to 
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. using her name, she had a Sentence of Mrs. Mary Ann Clarke, 
pr petherey use it in every thing ree for a Libel. —The well-known Mrs. 
specting the Princess of Wales. Mary Ann Clarke was, on Monday, 
Mr. Holt then called Lady Anne Ha- Feb. 6, brought up to receive sentence 
milton to contradict, as he said, Mr. in the court of King’s Bench, fora libel 
Phipps. on Mr. Fitzgerald, Chancellor of the 

Lady A. H. was much agitated. She Exchequer for Ireland. She had suf 
said that Phipps had called on her with fered judgment to go by default. The 
his papers, when, on looking over them, libel was contained ina letter, addressed 
she told him they were all forgeries. to that gentleman, and published as a 
Mr. Phipps never said that Mr. M. had pamphiet. It stated in substance, and 
got them from Lady P.; on the con- asked, “ What would the world (think 
trary, he represented Mr. M. to have of him who seduced the wife of his in- 
obtained them from an illustrious per- timate friend, and caused the husband 
sonage, the Princess of Wales. Never to be sent to a distant and an unhealthy 
said the Princess had twenty different climate, that he might sooner fall a vice 
ways of writing, and that Lady P. had tim to the hand of death; then indulges 
a carte blanche to use her name. She his licentious passions, and, when the 
only gave her leave twice,—once toorder ill-etfects began to be apparent, by de- 
Mr. Phipps’s paper; and, secondly, to leterious and poisonous drugs attempts 
decline politely the offer of Mr. P.’s to destroy the innocent for the guilty, 
columns; and then only because she had that his avarice might be spared? the 
not time to write. If Lady P. had writ- charge of educating his offspring? This 
ten otherwise, it was a scandalous breach cold-blooded monster,” she observed, 
of trust. “was Mr. Fitzgerald. When the un- 

Mr. Alley and Mr. Hols replied. happy victim was languishing under the 

Lord ELLENBGROUGH summoned deleterious effects of the drugs he ad- 
up, observing very pointedly onthe cha- ministered, and was hastening, in the 
racter and conduct of Lady P. Muchihad flower of her youth, to a premature 
been said about character and honour, grave, Mrs. Clarke (it asserted) was 
but he did not see how there could be employed by Mr. Fitzgerald to use her 
either about her. She was an habitual influence ta procure an asylum for the 
libeller, and to call her so was not cast- unhappy female.” In a different page 
ing ary unwarrantable imputation on her. she inquired, “‘ Who was the grand- 
There was but her oath against the de- father of Mr. Fitzgerald, but a petty- 
fendant ; and after the Jury had heard fogging attorney, at Ennis, who got his 
the extraordinary case of this day, he living by suing out dirty writs; his 
thought it was not going very far to say, uncle was hanged for horse-stealing, and 
that she who could give, and who had his aunt and sister were common street- 
given, such directions to Mr. M. as ap- walkers. [t now’ remained to be seen 
peared under her own hand, might have (added the letter) whether the people 
given such orders, as Mr. M. in his of Great Britain and Ireland will allow 
affidavit, had sworn her to have given such a profligate to exist, whose vows 
him respecting the letters published in and false enticements were common as 
The News. On such evidence would the air he breathed, who had committed 
the Jury convict Mr. M.? His lordship a crime for which our language had no 
having placed the case in a variety of name, and who was a deliberate destroyer 
appropriate views, was proceeding to of the unborn.” During the reading 
read the documents which had been put of the passages, Mrs. Clarke often 
in as evidence, but. the foreman of the similed. An affidavit was put in, on her 
Jury interrupted his lordship by obser- part, stating, “she felt great concern 
ving, that he need not trouble himself that she had been betrayed into a viola- 
further, —that they were fully satisfied ; tion of the law; that she had been inti- 
and they almost immediately returned. mately acquainted with the prosecutor 
a verdict of Not Guilty. and his father tor fourteen years; that 

This extraordinary trial lasted nine_ his father introduced the prosecutor to 
hours, not terminating till after six her before he went to college, consider- 
o’clock in the evening. —The Court was_ ing that she could do him much service 
much crowded throighout, and the ver- in his progress in life; that the depo- 
dict appeared to give general satisfac- nent did render him many important 
tion. services, and that they were upon a 
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footing of great intimacy ; that she had 
been long inhabits of cortespondence 
with the presecuter-and his father, and 
that by these means she became pos- 
sessed of many of his letters, and which 
letters, in a late inquiry, were sub- 
mitted to the notice or the House of 
Commons; that the contents of some of 
those letters during that inquiry, trans- 
pired, and it was suggested to Mr. Fitz- 
gerald, that if those letters were dis 
closed it would be highly detrimental to 
him and to his family, and that he would 
be no longer able to represent in par- 
liament the borough of Eunis, which 
bad cost him considerable sums of mo- 
ney ; that by these suggestions the pro- 
secutor was much alarmed, and in con- 
sequence he came to the deponent in 
great distress and agony of mind, and 
obtained possession of the greater part 
of his letters, on a promise of reward 
and, favour, and the letters were de- 
stroyed in her presence ; that the depo- 
neat baving great confidence intrusted 
him with various letters and papers of 
importance, as well as a letter from a 
person of high authority, respecting a 
provision fon lor only om after he had 
obtained this correspondence, the father 
of the prosecutor withdrew, and from 
that time to the present he had abstained 
from the friendly intercourse that had 
before existed between them ; and burnt 
the letters with which she had entrusted 
him. Deeply burtat the ingratitude of 
ihe prosecuter, for the favours she had 
bestowed upon him, she wrote and pub- 
lished the pamphlet in question. If the 
letters the prosecutor and his father had 
de-iroyed were still in existence, they 
would establish the assertions contained 
in, the libel. She had first pleaded not 
guilty to the indictment; but, finding 
that any facis she could state would not 
procure her acquittal, she had admitted 
judgment to go by default. The affi- 
davit concluded by praying for the 
merciful consideration of the court, on 
account of her two daughters, who were 
approaching womanhood, and whom she 
had hitherto educated and brought up 
in honour and virtue.” 

The attorney-general, in support of 
the prosecution, characterised the libel 
as a most flagrant attempt to extort mo- 
ney ; the writer declaring that she would 
not permit ingratitude, or neglect of 
promises, given to dupe or cajole her, 
go unpunished, and. announcing, by 
way of hiat, the publication of some 
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volumes of letters, to he followed by 
others, as “ circumstances required. 

Mr. ham, in mitigation of pu- 
nishment, remarked, that the intercourse 

yeen the prosecutor and the defen- 
dant was a kind of family connection ; 
while yet a youth at college he was by 
his father introduced to her patronage 
and protection, as likely to assist him in 
his progress through life. ‘Fhis delicate 
connection had subsisted fourteen years. 
She had conferred numerous favours on 
both father and son, but had never re- 
ceived any in return; to all these facts 
she had distinctly sworn, and her afli- 
davits, it must be remembered, re- 
mained uncontradicted. 

Mr. Justice Le Blanc then passed the 
judgment of the court —~ That Mrs. 
Clarke be confined nine months in the 
Marshalsea, and give securities in £400 
—— _ oy three years ; and 
that Wm. Mitchell, aged 70, who had, 
at the request of his friends son, put his 
name to the libel, as printer, without 
receiving any emolument therefrom, 
but who had refused to give up the name 
of those who had made a tool of him, 
be imprisoned in the same gaol four 
months. — Mrs. Clarke wore a large 
white Jace veil, a chip hat, scarlet 
Velvet spencer, and white gown. She 
conducted herself with her usual ftip- 
pancy, courtesying, ironically, to the 
attorney-general, at the conelusion of 
his speech. ‘The age anct appearance of 
the companion, (Mitchell,) with whom 
misery had made her acquainted, seem- 
ed to entertain her very much; but 
when Mr. Justice Le Blane came: to 
speak of imprisonment, her -gaiety failed 
her, and she shed a few tears. 





Fire at the Custom-House.—On Sa- 
turday morning, Feb. f2th, about a 
— past six o’cluck, this dreadful 

re broke out, and though numerous 
engines svon arrived, about seven’ the 
flames had made so rapid a spread that 
little hope was entertained of saving any 
of the building. The-exertions of the 
firemen and others were then directed 
to the warehouses and other buildings 
on both sides of ‘Thames-street, when a 
report that a great quantity of gunpow- 
der was deposited in the vaults, caused 
all the spectators as well as the firemen 
to withdraw. to a distance. At half- 
past nine o’clock, this report was proved 
not to have been an idle one. - The ex+ 
plosion caused the shock to be aisuretly 
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heard and felt several miles; burnt pa- 
rs, leaves, &c. was scat! as far as 
ackney, Low Leighton, &c. and some 
far on Whitechapel-road. Numbers of 
sons were seenrunning about Thames- 
street and the lanes almost naked, and 
were severely scorched. At_ one 
o'clock the whole of the Custom-Honse 
and the adjoining warehouses were re- 
duced to ashés; but, about three, all 
fear of the furtherextension of the flames 
had subsided, Ten houses orm 
were burnt down by two o’clock, viz. 
Heland’s Coffee-house, the Rose and 
Crown and Yorkshire Grey public- 
houses, the King’s Arms much damaged, 
&c. A man standing close to one of 
the persons that held a branch-pipe in 
his handy was killed by the explo- 
sion of the gumpowder, the branch- 
holder did not sustain the least injury. 
The books fand papers of the searcher’s 
office, on the quay, were saved, being 
conveyed out of window and put into a 
lighter lying alongside. In the secretary’s 
oftice few or no documents were saved, 
consequently the bonds, in the coast- 
bond office, were lost, particularly the 
books belonging to the collector inwards. 
Among the rest, documents nearly 100 
years old are said to have been destroyed. 
The actual loss to government by the 
sudden destruction of the Custom House 
cannot be calculated; books, bonds, de- 
bentures, pearls, coral, valuable pre- 
perty of every description, and securi- 
ties of all kinds have been consumed. 
Business must remain quite at a stand- 
still for some time; numerous vessels 
ready to sail cannot clear out, and con- 
sequently the injury to the mercantile 


world will be most’ severe and distress-. 


ing. ‘The private property lost within 
the building is very considerable. Se- 
veral gentlemen are said to have left 
large sums of money in their. desks, 
ready to make payments on tle follow. 
ing day. Oue gentleman lost upwards 
of six thousand pounds in bank-totes, 
which will be irrecoverable, as the me- 
morandum of the numbers was in the 
desk with the notes, and met this fate. 
- A very fine collection of pictures, 
which the Commissioners had permitted 
a gentleman to leave in deposit till it 
would be convenient for him to pay the 
duties, amounting to £1500. 

A bundle of singed debentures: are 
said to ‘have been picked up by a gen- 


* tleman at as great a distance from tke 
' seéne of destruction as Spital-square. 
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The fire is thought to have originated 
in a fire-flne in one of the offices of bu- 
siness, adjoining a claset attached to the 
housekeeper’s room, all. upon the two- 
pair of stairs. Miss Kelly and het sis- 
ter had a very narrow es , bursting itt 
a manner through the flames with their 
brother, Captain Hinton Kelly ; he had 
but the day before returned from Brigh+ 
ton, where he had been for the recovery’ 
of his health. It:was but too soon as 
certained that two poor orphan gitls in 
the service of the housekeeper perishes 
in the flames. Miss Kelly, by her 
shrieks, endeavoured to waken thei, 
but it was impossible for her at that time 
to ‘ct to the chamber-where they — 
he rest of the servants providenti 
saved themselves by getting to the top 
the building, from whence, by the help of 
ladders, they were very soon removed, 
The first Custom-House built in Lon- 
don was in 1559, 255 vears ago: This 
being burnt in 1718, the late Custem- 
House rose upon its ruins, being rebuilt 
the same year. The insurance on the’ 
late building amounted to £100,000. 


Gallant Actions, — America. —The’ 
President of the United States, in his’ 
speech on the opening of Congress, 
notices “a new trophy gained in the: 
capture of a British by an American 
vessel of war, after an action giving ce- 
lebrity to the name of the victorious 
Commander.” Upon a perusal of the: 
American papers, we conclude, that: 
the new trophy tus boasted is the- 
Boxer gun-brig, Capt. Blyth, by the’ 
American brig Enterprize, Capt. But- 
rows. It took place on the 5th of Sep- 
tember, between Seguin and Cape 
Elizabeth, near Portland. Capt. Blyth- 
was killed by the first shot from the: 
enemy, which cut off his left-arm, and 
neatly severed his body in two.—The 
first shot from the Boxer also mortally 
wounded the captain of the Enterprize, 
but he would ‘not quit. the deck: until’ 


* he received the sword of his antagonist, 


when he expired immediately, aud-the 
were both afterwards buried “with: all‘ 
due honour in the same grave. ‘ 
The following is an extract of a letter - 
from-Falmeuth, (Janraica;) dated Nov.” 
17 :—** On Saturday, the 3th ult. she’ 
brig Sir John Sherbroke, Capt. T. 
Robson, from Quebec bound to King-' 
ston,’ with fish and lumber, being -of: 
Cape Maize, which bore N: distant’ 
1d Feagues, was captured by the Sadcy’ 
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Jack sehooner privateer, Chazal, com- 
mander, after a very obstinate engaye- 
ment of near two hours, towards the 
close of which Capt. Robson was shot 
through the mouth, the ball entering 
on the right side, came out near the 
left ear, and carried with it several of 
his teeth. ‘The privateer mounted one 
long Tom, and ten 12 pounders; had 
130 men, 70 of whom were expert 1ifle 
shots: the Sir John Shérbroke had one 
man killed, dangerously wounded, 
exclusive of the captain, and some 
others slightly: the enemy admitted 
they had 15 wounded in the action, 
but none killed; Capt. Robson, his 
officers, seamen, and passengers, were 
only 24 in number, and the brig had 
10 carriage-guns. The enemy treated 
Capt. Robson and is people with much 
humanity ; landed the captain, passen- 
gers, and some of his crew, on Cuba, 
from whence Lieut. Yates, of his ma- 
jesty’s brig Variable, brought them into 
this port on Wednesday, and proceed- 
ed with. them on Saturday morning to 
windward, Capt. Robson being on his 
way to Kingstow.—The enemy did jus- 
tice to the coo} gallantry of the captain 
and his ship’s company, during this 
most unequal conflict: and we are 
happy to learn, that Capt. Robson is in 
a fair way of recovery.’” 
OBITUARY. 

The Hon. Capt. Gore, of the 94th 
reg. who is related to many noble fami- 
lies in Great Britain, was recently killed 
at Vittoria, in a scuffle. It appears 
that he had engaged the affections of a 
young lady of rank, who eloped to his 
quarters; and on being applied to by 
her family, he refused to restore her. 
Her relations next applied to the com- 
manding officer to interpose his authority, 
which he refused. They then applied 
to the magistrates of Vittoria, who, 
pursuant to law, sent the civil officers 
to demand the deluded female. Capt. 
Gore refused to deliver her up. ‘Lhe 
officers attempted to take her by force ; 
on which he resisted, and in endeavour- 
ing to expel them, he was shot through 
the head.—We believe that our govern- 
ment, however they may deplore the 
event, think it a case of which they 
cannot take cognizance. 

John Mulford, Esq.— This gentle- 
man did not die at Basingstoke (as stated 
in our last) byt about six miles from 
that towa, at a piace called Tadley, 
whcre he had resided many years. He 
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was interred in his-own Chapel-yard, 
close to the remains of Mr. Whitburn, 
who was a protezé of Mr. Mulford and 
a preacher to the poor of Mortimer, 
where his name is remembered with 
enthusiastic veneration. Many public 
charities experienced his bounty, but in 
individual charities his humility almost al- 
ways induced him to conceal his name 
from the object of his liberality, His 
drgss was certainly so mean as to excite 
pit in some persons whose hearts were 
liberal beyond their pockets ; and I once 
knew a man, in very moderate circum- 
stances, make him, a present of a shil- 
ling, out of philanthropy to the forlorn 
appearance he cut on a journey to 
Basingstoke, whither he was going to 
bestow a donation of onethousand pounds 
in one sum. IT saw him about three 
months since, when his venerable beard 
swept his breast, and as he was a come- 
ly looking man his appearance exited 
in mie feelings of respect beyond my 
power to describe. It was his custom 
to give the poor of his parish an annual 
supply of faggots in the winter, and the 
expression mentioned by you, that 
the gossips would say he was dead 
without question, alluded to this cir- 
cumstances, his liberality in the fuel 
way not having then been carried into 
execution. His mind was stored with 
the truest philosophy; and it may be 
said with truth that no person ever spent 
an hour in his company (after he had 
retired from the gaieties of life) without 
an opportunity to improve by it. His 
having been King of the Gipsies, though 
currently reported amongst some of his 
connections, was not reeognized by 
himself; it therefore rests on dubious 
authority; but, however this may have 
been, he had seen life in as much variety 
as any man of the day. Though all f 
know of him would fill a _ moderate 
volume, the following anecdote, which 
he related himself, shail close my pre- 
sent intention. ——-Goeing once with a 
party of gay sparks, to’visit at a house 
of high respectability (at the time when 
large culls were worn) he slily conveyed 
a handful of grains, from a cart that 
was passing, into the cuff of one-of the 
gentlemen’s coats, who, on his arrival 
inthe parlour, raising his hand to his hat, 
in order to make a very graceful bow 
to the lady of the house, discharged 
the said retuse of the brewhouse in all 
directions over the floor, to the no 
smal] amusement of the whole party. 
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PROVINCIAL OCCURRENCES. - 


' BERKSHIRE. 

R. Shirley, a butcher, of Slough, 
f near Windsor, packed up and 
sent one of the finest, barons of beef 
he could procuse to the Marquis of 
Wellington, to keep his Christmas 
with. The noble Marquis felt ex- 
tremely grateful for this true English 
fare, and Lieut.-Col. Cathcart, the 
son of Lord Viscount Cathcart, who 
arrived in town with dispatches for 
government fronrthe Marquis of Wel- 
lington, brought also a letter of thanks 
from the noble Marquis to Mr. Shir- 
Jey, in which he acknowledges the re- 
ceipt of the present in the most polite 
terins, and informs him that it arrived 
in time for the day on which the 
Queen's birth-day is celebrated, when 
Ke and the officers who dined with 
him, to commemorate that day, par- 
teok of it. After drinking the health 
of her Majesty and the royal family, 
they drank Mr. Shirley's health, 
thanks to him for his present, and for 
his.attachment to him and his army. 
CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 

Great as have been tke exertions of 
the Earl of Hardwicke om all public 
occasions, they have perhaps never 
been exceeded in point of utility by 
his lordship’s unremitting and_ suc- 
cessful endeavours to render that part 
of the north road between Royston 
and Caxton (as well as a branch on 
the Cambridge road towards Mel- 
bourn) passable, during the late un- 
exampled obstructions from the snow. 
His lordship had several of his new- 
invented machines or sledges working 
for five or six days, each machine 
drawn by eight horses,and thus clear- 
ed away the snow which was more 
than three feet deep, in consequence 
of which carriages of every descrip- 
tion passed with the greatest facility. 
The advantage thus rendered to the 
public cannot soon be forgotten. His 
lordship personally attended during 
the greater part of the time, notwith- 
standing the inclemency of the wea- 
ther, and thus encouraged the men 
to proceed with alacrity in their at- 
duous employment. 

DEVONSHIRE. 

Two gentlenien, during the late 
severe frost, dashed over Haldown 
Heath at night in a chaise and four, 
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but had almost paid dearly for theit 
temerity; for, with the. utmost diffi- - 
culty, they escaped being twice or. 
thrice buried in the snow. Three of» 
Messrs. Russell's broad-wheel wag- 
gons, laden with goods, whjch were 
proceeding from hence to Plymouth, 
were wedged in ot: Haldown, nearly 
aweck; twenty powerful horses at- 
tempted in vain to move one of them ; 
in consequence of being thus unfor- 
tunately stationary, @ man was ap- 
pointed to guard them day and night. 
Two other gentlemen left the Star 
Inn, with a determination to proceed 
to Chudleigh on horseback; for six 


-hours they encountered the snow, but 


at length they were compelled to quit 
their horses, and after much fatigue. 
reached and took shelter in the hos- 
pitable mansion of Montagu Parker, 
Esq. ; the poor horses were found in the. 
evening, almost perished. The man- 
ner in which the: wind had raised the 
snow, and the forms which it had 
caused it to assume; all over the down,. 
and as far as the eye could ken, were 
novel and. curious, forming an infinite 
variety of mountains of all sizes, which 
presented a grand and awful scene. 
ESSEX. 

A singular Circumstance.—The mill 
of Mr. Daniel Wade, Sen. of Great 
Coggeshall, having, it is said, been 
frequently robbed of quantities of flows 
and wheaf, a spring gun had been 
fixed within. the premises; but soon 
after, as Mr. Wade's own -son was 
shutting the door of the mill to secure 
it for the night, his foot slipped, the 
gun sprung, aud lodged the contents 
in the young man's neck and shoul- 
ders, Ele was living, thougf in great 
agony, on the 7th of this menth. 

A serious accident lately occurred 
in the family of Mr. Groves, a farmer, 
residing near Billericay. One of the 
maid servants experiencing some diffi- 
culty in striking a Jight to kindle her 
fire in the morning, took, as it ap- 
peared she bad often done before, a 
powder born belonging to her young 
master, and shook soine grains of pow-~ 
der into the tinder box, which sud- 
denly taking fire, communicated with: 
the powder in the horn, which explos 
ded ; the unfortunate girl’s right bane 
was shattered in a tuost dreadful man- 

Y 
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ner, her thumb being titerally-tore off, 
and her face and other parts of her 
body were severely scorched. The 
pewder-horn was split into several 
pieces, some of which penctrated the 
eeiling of the room. 
HAMPSHIRE. 

A most horrid murder was com- 

mitted at Woodside, on the bedy of 


a private belonging to the Second’ 


French Independent Company, on 
duty at Hurst Castle, by three men, 
supposed'to be sailors,who, after fore- 
jng.the.door of the housein which the 
man was (2@house of ill fame) inflicted 
a wound with a Knife in the left side, 
which causec:his death ; and another 
of the same company received a se- 
vere wound in the dread. The ma- 
gistrates have ased their utmost en- 
deayours to discover the perpetrators 
of: this: Horrid deed, and two men are 
in custody on suspicion. , 
KENT. 

A. singular Accident—Ferris, the 
butler, at. Leeds Castie, whilst’ clear- 
ing: away the snow from ‘the roof; 
stepped upon a projecting spout, when 


his foot slipping, he fell, but the top- 


of his boot catching the spouf, he. re- 
mained suspended im that perilous si- 
tuation till persons arrived to extricate 
him from his extreme danger.—The 
Height of the spout from the ground 
is between 50 and.60 feet. 


Horse Stealing.—Francis . Wicks, 


who has heen. committed to Dover: 


gaol, for trial, on a charge of horse 
stealing, ina confession be has made; 
States that lie isa native of St. George's 
parish, Gloucestershire, where he is 
engaged with Robert Barrett, of the 
same place, in stealing donki¢s. That 
about two years ago, they stole two 
Borses from a cominon at Horton, near 
Pucklechareh, and sold them at 
Staines, Middlesex. ‘They soon after 
stole a horse from aficid at Beamin- 
ster, Dorset, which they sold at Farn- 
ham. A fortnight after they took a 
horse from the tail of a travelling 
vraggon, between Basingsteke and 
Whitchurch, and another horse from 
a farm-yard at Whitchurch, one of 
which they sold at his native place, 
and the other at Shaftesbary. ‘hey 
were now joined by Samuel Barrett, a 
cousin of Robert, and they stole three 
horses at Harvill, about three miles 
trom Bristol, which they took te Whit- 
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churéh, where he was apprebended, 
and committed to Winchester gaol, 
but in a month afterwards was. dis- 
charged. The two Bfrretts made 
their escape shortly after; he and Ro- 
bert-Barrett, witli Amos Pratt, since- 
dead, stole two horses tear Bedminster, 
and sold one of them near Brighton, . 
and the other near Reigate. Just be- 
fore Christmasy 1812, he, with John 
Atherway, sfole two borsés near Aruu- 
del, which with another horse they’ 
stole at Havant, they’ sold about Sf. 
George's. He was joined in July, 

1813, by Joseph Pratt, wiio lives near 
Glocester-lane in Bristol ; afd they 
stole two horses and six donkies, about 
twenty miles tclow Bridgwater, near 
the sea shore, which they sold near 
Clttertsey in Surrey, except. four of° 
the donkies, which Pratt took: at a 
certain sunt. 

LANCASHIRE, 

Miss Lavinia Robinsen:-=By a niis-: 
take, the death of this unfortunate 
youngdady was placed under the head: 
‘* Stafferdshire,” in page 86 of our last! 
Magazine. ter budy has since been 
found, drowned in. thre river Irwell. 
The: following particulars as detailed’ 
at the:Coroper's inquest, will be foand: 
highly interesting. 

The: Inquisition was-held on Tues- 
day the 15th fast: before Nathanief 
Milné, Esq. the Coroner, and a very’ 
respectable Jury, at the Star Inn, Mane 
chester: 

- Miss Esther Robinson; the eldest 
sister, deposed; iti substance; that on 
the eventug of: tlie tith of December 
last, she retired to fest at nine o'clock, 
leaving her sister Lavinia and Mr. 
Holtrovd (who is a surgeon) together. 
She diso left a- brother and sister ap, 
who followed her in the course of a 
couple of lieurs. , 

The brother, in his evidence, spoke 
to the preceding evening, which was, 
that about eleven o'clock he beard a 
hoise as that of his sister in a distress/ 
ed state, and on listening at the door, 
he heard Holrovd say, “* Al's ready, 
all’s prepared,” to which she said, ** No’ 
don't, its shameful, ‘yoo  shan’'t.” 
When, to alarm them, and intimate 
that somebody was still up, be went 
into the kitchen, took the poker, and 
made a noise with it—shortly after he 
heard his sister again distressed, when’ 





sia.J 
he repeated themoise with.the poker, 
and finding all quict, went to hed, 
"Mr. Bentley, the brother-in-law, 
committed his knowledge of facts to 
paper, most part of which he gave in 
evidence, and.was principally as fol- 
lows :-—QOn Friday, Gr caker 10,, La- 
vinia was at our house, until nine 
‘o'clock inthe evening. Holroyd came 
about a quarter-past cight, spoke fre- 
guently of the wedding: remembers 
‘particularly he asked the child if she 
sxould have bim for an uncle; he in- 
-yited me to dine with him on the 
Wednesday innest week. He thanked 
me for the trouble I had taken in caus- 
‘jing the banus to be published. On 
Wednesday 15th, dined and spent 
the afternoon with Holroyd; conversed 
_the greatest part of the time about the 
approaching ceremony, and fixed that 
no person should be present byt Lavi- 
nia’s relations ; the.day they had fixed 
upon was Wednesday the jeth Jan. 
1814.. We concluded upon the fol- 
lowing plan:=-That on the morning 


_of that day J should meet Holroyd and 
his intended wife at breakfast, at her. 
house, and after to proceed to.chureh 
ie coagh ;--viz. Holroyd, Lavinia, 
thes (as bride-majd), and myself, to 


give away the bride, with any other of 
the fami y. Afier the ceremony was 
over, it was fixed that Holroyd and 
myself should attend to our usual ayo- 
cations until two o'clock, at which 
hour [ invited the party to partake of 
their wedding dinner at our house. 


Thatafter tea they should return home. - 


Fhis plan Holroyd’ proposed, hein 

much averse to great ceremonies an 

. parade, I heard vo more pf the par- 
ties until Friday afternoon the _j7th, 
when James informed me of what had 
occurred, and that his sister Esther 
requested me to call and advise what 
steps to take; I went there imme- 
diately ; she informed me that not be- 
ing very well thetwo nights before she 
had retired early to rest ; that on the 
night before she had gone to bed be- 
fore Holroyd came; that about two 
o'clock in the morning, she was sud- 
denly awoke, which she su pposed must 
have been from hearing a noise or be- 
jng suddenly startled. She awoke in 
the manner she should have done if 
some person had suddenly shouted or 
closed a door violently, She was 
alarmed, and got up to look through 
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the window, being much afraid of fire, 
but not seeing auy_light in the yard, 
or hearing any further noise, she went 
to bed again; however, she did net 
feel comfortable the remainder of the 
morning, nor could she compose her- 
self to sleep, the manner of awaking 
had agitated her to such a degree, 
About a quarter before four o'clock 
she got up and dressed herself, and 
came down stairs, as the chimney- 
sweepers ‘vere to come en that morn- 
ing early. She found that the doors 
had not. been fastened, and blamed 
Lavinia a good dea! in her own mind 
for her carelessness ; when Emma got 
up, Esther asked her why Lavinia did 
not come down, and then found, for 
the first time, that she was not in the 
house; she was then much alarmed, 
and more so when she found wrote 
upon the back of a tax-paper, the fol- 
lowing : 


** With my last dying breath T attest 
myself innocent-of ‘the crime katd fo miy 
charge. Adieu; God bless you all. I 
cannot outlive his suspicion.” 


About noon she sent for Holroyd, 
and asked him where Lavinia was; be 
appeared surprised, and said, ‘* Good 
God, is she not here?” and when 
Esther told him the particulars, he 
appeared much agitated, and said, 
they bad had ‘seripys. words, which 
had produced a serious quarrel, and 
that he had left her. about or a litle 
before twelve. After some other cons 


‘versation with Esther, 1 thought i¢ 


my duty, as a friend to the family, to 
call upon Holroyd, which I did im- 
mediately, and found him at home. 
I asked if he was within. The old 
woman, his servant, answered he was. 
I said, is he in the parlour? She 
answered no; be was busy up stairs, 
I went into the parlour, and sat down ; 
in about two minutes he entered the 
room, and the following conyersation 
ensued :— 

“* Mr. B.—Well, Mr. Holroyd, what 
is this business of Lavinia? 

“ Mr. f.—Indeed, Sir, I can’t tell ; 
I am miserable, | can't tell what to do, 

Mr. B.—Esther mentioned a quar- 
rel you had; I should be glad to know 
the particulars, and what you fell out 
about. , 

** Mr. H.—W hy, Mr. Bentley (here 
he paused a little) all delicacy in this 
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business must now be laid aside. I 
discovered 

“*T was a great deal hurt at his ex- 
pressions, but restrained my feelings 
as well as [ could; he appeared vio- 
lently agitated all through the con- 
versation. 

“ Mr. B,—Why, Sir, she has left the 
house; do you know any thing of 
where she is?” He declared he did 
not; ** wherever she is, if I-marry her 
Ishall never live long, and be always 
miserable and unhappy. 

“Mr. B.—I did not call to say any 
thing ofthat, but merely to endeayour 
to find out where she. is.” 

{A dialogue of a peculiar kind en- 
sued, which it will not be necessary 
to insert. Mr. Bentley's narrative 

‘then concludes as under, } 
** Here the conversation turned 
‘upon the manner of finding her. I 
told him my opinion was, that she had 
drowned or made away with herself; 
he hoped not, but would go about the 
canal and river banks, and endeavour 
todicover her. I bid him good bye, 
and left him. I then returned to 
Father, and told her as much of the 
oregoing conversation as was at all 
delicate, giving her to understand the 
conclusion. I sent an Saturday and 
Sunday toinquireifany thing bad been 
heard, but nothing had. On Sunday 
evening I became very uneasy, and 
thought, as well as my wife, that some 
inquiry should be made at the public 
‘offices to discover her. I came to 
town, to Esther's, and sent for Hol- 
““goyd; he said in conversation, that on 
leaving Lavinia, she put her arm 
round his neck, and gave him a kiss, 
‘ saying, Farewel. I proposed to him 
to give information at the Police 
’ Office of the business; he declined 
‘ attending me. James was with us, and 
said he would. IL asked Holroyd how 
we must go about it; he said you had 
’ better go in at the door that opens into 
Back King-street, and inquire for Mr. 
Nadim. We went and gavea descrip- 
tion of ber person and dress, and re- 
turned to Esther's, telling them how I 
had proceeded, and Holroyd, James, 
and I, left together. Ovo-Monday the 
20th saw Mr. Nadin, who promised to 
put itin’train.” 

Mr. Barlow was going home, past 
the western walls of the New Bayley, 
between } 1 and 12 o'clock on the even- 
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ing before stated. Saw a gentleman 
and lady who seemed to be quarrelling, 
Followed them some time. Saw the 
Jady struck and knocked down by the 
gentleman. She got up again and 
laid hold of his arm, and he wrenched 
it from her. He, seeing the witness 
following, suffered her to take hald 
of his arm, and walked on. Witness 
heard her say, * believe me; -but you 
won't; I don’t care if you marder me, 
if you'll only believe me.’ He heard 
him say, ‘ who was it; if you don’t 
tel! me, I'll never forgive you.’ He 
saw them under a lamp near the late 
Mr. Beck’s brewery: on being asked 
to describe their dresses, it cor- 
responded with the dress worn by 
Miss Robinson and Mr. Holroyd: that 
evening. They afterwards went to 
the new road leading to the river, atid 
when they were about one hundred 
and fifty yards from the banks of the 
river, he left them, and went home. © 

A Mrs. Fitzhugh deposed (in effect) 
that she called some little time after 
Miss R. was missed, upon Mr. Hlol- 
royd, and asked him if he knew any 
thing of Miss R. Hesaid he did not. 
In the course of the conversation 
which was continued between them, 
he said he had given her a double 
dose of laudanum, which had like to 
have killed her, poor thing and make 
her sleep twenty-four hours. On be- 
ing pressed what he meant, be said it 
was a woman that did live in Back 
Bridge-street, but was since dead. 

The mother of the woman before 
alluded to was called, and examined 
as to what physic her daughter had 
taken, and whether she bad slept for 
24 hours atany onetime. Shestated, 
that she died of a dropsy, and for 
some time past had never slept for 
more than four hours at a time. 

Mr. Goodier, of Eccles, said, he 
works the mill at Mode Wheel, found 
the body of Miss R. about nine 
o'clock on Monday morning, on ‘a 
sand-bank left by the flood, near to 
the mill, about yards from the 
water, She had lost one shoe, the 
mantle and her bonnet. 

Mr. Ainsworth, surgeon, opened the 
body and the head. - Says the right 
temple bone had a crack ‘in it of two 
inches, Supposes it was done by the 
ice. She was much bruised about the 
veck. Nothing was found in the ste- 
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mach but a little blood and water. 
Mr. A, signed his deposition. 

Mr. Thorpe as well as Mr. Ainsworth 
‘stated (ineffect) that there was nothing 
to shake their conviction that she had 
passed a strictly unimpeachable .and 
yirtuous course of life. 


Second day ( Wednesday). 

At ten this morning the inquiry was 
resumed, and Mr. Bentley (who mar- 
ried Miss Robinson's ‘sister), the bro- 
ther and sister were again examined ; 
the substance of which was much the 

‘same as they before had given. The 
young ladies said, she wore a fawn- 
coloured gown, and sitk handkerchief 
tied round her neck, but missed a 
‘mantle and black beaver hat. 

Two sisters and a brother, on oath, 
believed, that the letter purporting to 
be Lavinia’s hand-wrjting was not 
written by her. 

Mr. Holroyd’s housekeeper was ex- 
amined as to what time he camein, 
She said he went out about ten, and 
came back before the clock had 
struck twelve. He had a dark. cotoured 
coat and light leggings on. (His dress 
corresponded with the statement given 

“by Mr. Barlow.) In answer to a 

question proposed to her, she said, 
neither his shoes nor leggings were 
dirtier than usual. He gave some 
instructions to her before he went 
out, in the kitchen, where he left her. 
Was asked if they had any conversa- 
tion about Miss R. She said he was 
very unhappy. She asked him if he 
did not know where she was; he did 
not, wished to God he did. Master 
-has been very unhappy ever since. 

Mr. Bramall gave the substance of 
an altercation he had with M® Hol- 
royd respecting Miss R. 

Mr. Holroyd was called, when the 
Coroner informed him, he was not 
compelled to ‘answer any question 
unless he thought proper, particularly 
any that might criminate himself. 
‘The Coroner then asked him, bad he 
any thing tosay? He said, if he could 
be permitted to have the evidence 
read over, he might speak to it. ‘That 
not being allowed, he had no more to 
say; he should give in his defence, 
which was lying on the table, and 
signed as being his defence. He left 
the room, and it was cleared of all ex- 
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cept the Jury and the Coroner, wha, 
in summing up, told them the evi- 
dence might be read over, but be- 
lieved they were sufficiently impressed 
with the nature of it. After about 
from two to three hours consideration, 
the Jury returned the following ver- 
dict, ‘‘ that the said Lavinia Robin- 
son was found drowned .in the river 
Irwell, on the 7th day of February 
instant, in the township of Pendle- 
bury; but how or by what means she 
came into the water of the said river, 
no evidence thereof appears to the 
said Jurors,” 

It will not be superfluous to ob. 
serve, that Mr. Holroyd voluntarily 
appeared at the Police-office on Wed- 
nesday, to inquire into, and snbmit to 
the consequences of the Coroner's 
verdict. Mr. Nadin assured him he 
would have received a visit long be- 
fore, if the result bad been contrary 
to what it was. Before bis departure, 
he spontaneously intimated, that he 
believed his surmises respecting Miss 
Lavinia Robinson were erroneous. 


MIDDLESEX. 


Singular Robbery.—As Mr, Hasle- 
mere, of Mile-end, was proceeding on 
horseback along one of the bye-roads 
leading towards Edmonton, he was 
overtaken by a person in the garb ofa 
clergyman, who entered into con- 
versation with him; and, among other 
topics, descanted an the state of the 
police, lamented that patroles by da 
bad not been established on retired 
roads as well as by night, and recited 
various anecdotes of robberies com- 
mitted within his own recollection ip 
the broad day. Mr. H. had scarcely 
assented to the justice of these remarks, 
when, to his surprise, his sanctified 
companion drew forth a pistol, and 
with an oath demanded his money, 
Mr. H. was at first so confused, that 
he could scarce articulate; but the 
ferocious countenance the robber as- 
sumed convinced him of his danger, 
and without-further parley he deliver- 
ed his pocket-book, containing 291. in 
Bank-notes, and a bag, containing 61. 
in silver, and two guineas. The rob- 
ber then wished him good morning, 
and, advising him to suggest to the 
magistrates the establishiuent of a day 
patrole, clapped spurs to his horse, 
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and soon disappeared. Mr. H. rode 
‘briskly. after him, but the superiority 
of the yillain’s horse soon left him far 
in the rear. 

, NORFOLK, 

A melancholy accident occurred at 
Great Melton, near Norwich:—As 
Mr. T. Betts was giving instructions 
to his men, who were felling a pollard 
tree, it fell before it was expected, 
killed his horse on the spot, and Mr. 
B. was so dreadfully bruised that he 
survived buta few hours. It is me- 
lancholy to relate,.that his uncle, fa- 
ther, and grandfather all lost their 
lives by accidents. 

SUSSEX. 

A coroner’s inqtiest was lately held 
at Brighton, on the body of the infant 
daughtér of Mr. Harrington, the lieu- 
tenant who has the command of the 
signal station there, and a verdict was 
returned 0: Accidental Death. The 
facts-are these:—The child, about 
four vears of age, was on a visit at No. 
28, New Steyne, in the care of her 
female attendant, on Wednesday se’n- 
night, and was there put carefully ta 
bed, and not Jeft until asleep. Soon 
after.10 o'clock the infant was picked 
up on the pavement, on the exterior 
of the house, with its skull fractured, 
and in the agonies of death; from 
which time itsurviyed about one hour. 
The deceased, it is pow supposed, on 
awaking, and finding herself in a 
strange bed, had got out and wan- 
dered to the window, near which stood 
a chair and a table, and, in endea- 
youring to raise herself upon one or 
both of these, had accidentally fallen 
gainst one of the panes, through 
which she passed, and produced the 
fatal catastrophe described. : 

WILTSHIRE. 

An inquest lately sat on the body of 
Mr. Jaines Clement, of Mere, who 
was killed by a most melancholy acci- 
denf. It appeared that the deceased 
went shooting the day before with Mr. 
James Glover, of Mere, and that while 
pursuing their sport, Glover fell into 
some deep water, and called to his 
friend Clement to assist him, who im- 

rediately took hold of the muzzle of 
slover’s gun, in order to pull bim out 
of the water; but while in the act of 
this assistance, the gun went off, and 
its contents entered Clement's left 
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breast, who instantly fell, exclaimed, 
** Lord have mercy upon me,” and 
died in about five minutes He shas 
left a widow and two children. The 
Jury brought in a verdict—Accip 
dentally shot. 

WORCESTERSHIRE. 

As Mr. Thos. Wall, of Tenbury, 
nephew tothe late Mr. Wall, of that 
neighbourhgod, of sporting celebrity, 
was on a shooting party, he stepped 
into a rivulet, and continued walking 
for several hours afterwards: .from 
the inclemency of the season his shoe 
and-stocking were frozen to his foot 
to such a degree, that they were taken 
off with great difficulty, and bis toes 
were frost bitten; the extreme pain 
he suffered till‘the next day, and the 
violent inflammation that ensued, 
threatened a rapid mortification of 
his foot: these alarming symptoms 
were arrested in their progress, aud 
ultinately removed, by the repeated 
and alinost constant application ef 
snow to the part, under the direction 
of an old experienced surgeon in thet 
town. 

YORKSHIRE. 

Latels, Mr, Thomas Lang, a re- 
spectable blanket manufacturer, 6f 
Littletown, deposited in a drawer of 
his desk two bills of exchange, of the 
value of upwards of seventy pounds. 
Mrs. Lang having occasion to refer ta 


the bills, went to the drawer, but to 
her great consternation no bills were - 


to he found. Every article in the 
desk was turped over, and the search 
was continued until midnight without 
effect, and resumed the next morping 
with no better success, When all hopes 
of finding the lost property had va- 
nished, a. neighbour came in, and 
having heard the story of the loss, 
removed the desk, and on the back 
part of it, a-small aperture was dis- 
covered. On continuing the search 
a similar hole was fognd in,the flaor, 
and upon removing three flags, .a 
mouse's nest was discovered, in which 
were the lost mite, almost reduced 
to their original rags, and which the 
mouse, with great ingenuity, bad eop- 
verted into a very comfortable lining 
for its nest; but fortunately the bills, 
though torn into minute pieces, fer 
inant syfficient of their writing tg 


ascestgin their identity. 
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AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN, 
BytheWinchester Quarter of 8 Bushels, and:of OATMEAL pet Boll of F4otbs. 
Averdupois, from the Returns received in the Week ended Feb. 19th, 1914. 
INLAND COUNTIES. MARITIME COUNTIES. 
Wheat | Rye {Barley | Oats Wheat a. 
8. . ° 
41 oO]: 


& 


s. dl! s. 
28 Of Essex ...0....} 70 
31. 4iKent ........} 72 
30 .| 68 
27° > 69 
21 68 
23 65 
25 cocoeh OF 
25° E Swescs cep @ 
20 Durham ......} 66 
29 |Northumberlan. 65 
35 Cumberland ..} 75 
32 Westmorland ..| 79 
‘99 ONiLancaster ....]. 30 
36 2i\Chester 40 
.34 1i}Flint .. ef 921 
25 Denbigh ......} 83, 
26 Anglesea. .....{——| 
26 3iCariarvon ....| 86 8) 
28° Merioreth ....] 93 1 
24 OCardigan......) 84 Of— 
32° 31Pembroke ....] 67 10 
27 Jarrharthenl ..] 78 6} 

, Glamorgan... .| 80 - 
Gloucester .,..} 827° 
Somerset 82 

Average of England and Wales. \\Mbnmouth',,..| 82 

Wheat 763. 9d,;. Rye 47s, 8.5 BatleyjpDevon........} 78 
29s. 5di;, Oats 26s.6d/; Beants}iCortiwall...... ¥ 

503. 8d.; Pease 53s. 2d. 3 Gatmeaijj Dorset .++.s0..) ¥9 

34s. Od. : Hants ..i.s0.-| 72 

———E 
BILL.of MORTALITY, from JAN. 26, 1814, to FEB. 22, 
CHRISTENED. BURIED. 2and 5 + 172]60 ahd 70 21%. 
Males 6532 19-5 | Makes 9342} 9), 5 anil 10 - 49] 70 ahd 80 195 
“Females 622 § '*/? | Females 977'5 1o'and 20 - 44] 80 ahd 90-74), 
Whéreof liave died iunder tivo years old 461 »20 and 30 - 101] 90 ahd 100 le 
4 ; : q 30 and 40 - 166° 
Peck Loaf, 48.5d.49.5d. 45.50. 48.2d. 40 and 50 - 199 
Salt; 208. per bushel, 44 per Ib. - 50 and 60 - 207 


; gs. d).8. dl & . 
Middsx. | 75. ,37 7} 39 
Surrey | 76 44 6} 39 
Hertford} 71 41 Of 40 
Bedford 40 0} 37 
Huntin. 36 
Northa. 
Rutland 
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PRICES OF CANAL, DOCKy FIRE-OFFICE, WATER: WORKS, 
BREWERY SHARES, &c. &c. 

i . ; Feb. 26; 1814. 

DOCKS. Kent, 532. ditto y 


Commercial, 140¢. per share ~ West Middlesex, 32/. ditto 
West-India, 150/. per cent. INSURANCE-OFFICES, 
London, -106f. ditto ° - ~ Albion, 437. per share © 
CoS CANALS, Globe, 112/. ditto 
Grand Surry, 807. per share Imperial, 452. ditto 
Grand Junetion, 253/. ditto Rock, 22, 10s. ditto 
Grand Union; 744. per share BRIDGES. 
Kennet and Avon, 221. ditto Strand, 42/. per sharé 
Lancaster, 174. 10s. ditto Ditto-Anyuities, 15/. per share prem. .. 
Leicester Union, 110/. ditto Vauxhall, 41/. per share 
Wilts and Herks, 19/. 10s. ditte SUNDRIES. 
F ’ WAPER-WORKS. London Iovstitution, 434. ditto 
East Lendon, 63/. per share Surry, 13/. 10s. ditto < 
Grand Junction, 50/. ditto ~~ Beeralstone Mines, 701. per share prem. 
L. Wore and Co. Canal, Dock, aid Stock Brokérs. 
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